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**Q day most calm, most bright.... 
The world were dark but for thy light : 
Thy torch doth show the way."—Jerbert. 
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‘ARTHUR HELD OUT HIS HAND SO PATIENTLY, THAT SHE WAS OBLIGED TO GRANT 


HIM THE SALUTATION.” 
Page 587. 
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‘HE LOOKED SO SHARPLY AT THE DOCTOR, THAT HE FELT AS IF HE HAD COMMITTED £0MB GRAVE BREACH OF ETIQUETTE.” 
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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE, 
LY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 
CHAPTER XXIX.—EXIT. 

RTHUR MAY- 
NARD natu- 


| ,\. tally spent 
many of his 


had called to speak to him in the afternoon, and 
as soon as he was liberated from his duties he had 
gone out, saying, however, that he would most likely 
re-appear before tea-time. But tea-time came with- 
out him, and though Margaret delayed it a little, 
& evenings at his | she knew her brother's desultory ways far too well 
sister’s home. | to delay it long. Now, it was a little trouble to her 
8 F Not that she | that both her husband and step-daughter had fallen 
ff yl f Hh Y/ had enjoyed | into divers unsocial, scrambling habits, which she 
mk \\ TMi 





Mf much of his | found it rather hard to conquer. Juliet, though never 
eg society, or even | particularly industrious, was addicted to keep her 
Way le y known very | handiwork dawdling about, if any meal less formal 
tii: i | eG wnuch of his| than dinner was on the table. And her father 
ft, (Ml \ ee pursuits, dur- | found it an effort to let his new Saturday lie beside 
j, ing the latter | him, an unreyealed secret, until he had discussed his 

period of her} bohea. But Margaret’s conversation being an attrac- 
unmarried life. | tive influence to him, had more weight than all her 
But Margaret | hints and exhortations had upon his daughter. And 
hadahappyun- | so the orderly mind of the ex-governess was sorely 
suspicious na- tried by the sight of skeins of wool straying round the 
ture, and only | cake-plate, and a cup from her pretty rose tea-set in 


thought her | dangerous proximity to the Berlin frame. But Mar- 
brother grew | garet had carefully taken the ‘ bearings ” of her new 
steadier, and | anchorage, and had come to the conclusion that the 
















rejoiced in the 
change. 
Mr. Rivers had not deemed it necessary to re- 


moye from the wide, old-fashioned apartments of 


his house in Benbow Place. They had been hand- 
somely furnished when he brought home his bride 
Juliet, in those early days when his income had 
been much larger than it was now, and they were 
renovated, rather than replenished, for the new wife. 
Noble old rooms they were; and though their ap- 
pointments were becoming somewhat antiquated, that 
made them none the less home-like. And Mar- 
garet, in her plain, dark silks, with her sweet, sub- 
dued face already shaded by a matronly lace cap, 
suited her surroundings wonderfully well, better than 
Juliet, who was always a little insipid in her pretti- 
ness and a little slovenly in her finery. 

Mr. Rivers had ever been a domestic man, even 
through the dreary years when domesticity meant 
nothing but a half-cold tea, a little very juvenile 
prattle from his motherless child, with the shoulders 
of her dress askew, and her hair out of curl, and then 
along, lonely study in a room peopled with ghostly 
shadows. Therefore he was a doubly domestic man 
now, when an affectionate presence warmed the house 
throughout, gently asserting itself in everything, from 
the new-worked slippers placed beside his chair, to the 
intelligently interested forethought which watched for 
reviews of the books he spoke about, and read them 
aloud with such palpable pride whenever the reviewers 
chanced to echo his private criticisms. 

It was nearing Christmas, and office-work not being 
very heavy, the master of the house had joined his 
family rather early. Arthur often came up to dinner 
with him. But this evening he did not. In answer 
to — inquiries, her husband said somebody 

— 54, 


| surest way to make her dominion happy for herself and 
beneficial for others was to reform gently and slowly. 
And so this very evening she sat complacently behind 
the urn, and kept up a flow of cheerful chat despite 
her husband’s surreptitious glances at his journals, 
and Juliet’s dilly-dallying with her work-basket. 

Arthur did not come in until the servant had re- 
moved the tray. His sister rallied him on his un- 
punctuality, and crossing the room near him, play- 
fully touched his hand. It made her start. 

** How cold you are, Arthur!” she said. ‘ Why 
don’t you come near the fire? It is very naughty of 
you not to be in time for a comfortable tea on this 
chilly day. I shall have some more sent up for you.” 

‘*Dear me, Margaret,” returned her brother, ‘‘ you 
make as much fuss over me as if I were your only son 
come home from boarding-school.” But he did not 
decline the tea. 

‘*T had a little conversation with young Forres to- 
day,” observed Mr. Rivers from behind the Atheneum, 
‘the first since we came from the North. I find we 
were very near each other in the Highlands.” 

‘*Did you ask after Magdalen ?”’ inquired Margaret. 
‘Tt seems an age since I saw her.” 

“I did not mention Miss King,” replied the 
gentleman. He would not disturb his wife by any 
hint on such a subject, but he was a shrewd man of 
the world, and his wisdom was not the wisdom of 
John Forres, but partook more of suspicion than faith. 
He was very glad that Miss King had paid Mrs. 
Rivers but one visit since her honeymoon. He went 
on after 1 pause—‘‘ Young Mr. Forres seems in high 
favour at Slack and Pitt’s, and I don’t wonder at it, 
for although every walk of life is so crowded, still it is 
not every day that merchants can secure the services 
of a young man, so trustworthy, so full of energy, 
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and such a gentleman,—a real gentleman of God’s 
own making, not one who fancies himself such be- 
cause he dresses well, and goes into society.” Mr. 
Rivers spoke with authority—the misfortune was that 
he always did so. He was not a man of many words, 
and seldom spoke without a purpose. But then the 
purpose was so candidly paraded, that the enemy’s 
forces rushed out in forewarned resistance. In the 
present instance, his observations were further pointed 
by a glance which passed from Arthur to Juliet. 
Words and look were alike lost on the young lady, 
who was busily picking up a dropped stitch in her 
knitting. And Arthur did not resent them by his 
usual light fire of raillery. 

**Yes, John Forres is thoroughly good,” he said 
quietly. ‘If anybody get what they deserve, he’ll 
have something fine some day.” 

‘* Are you going back to nursery morality, Arthur ?” 
asked his sister smiling. 


‘* Not exactly,” he answered, “ but still in those old | 


stories, when the hero has got through all his troubles, 
there is something very fine in the regular finale, 
that he ‘lived happy ever after.’ ” 

*¢T certainly like John Forres very much,” reiterated 
Mr. Rivers. Now, he had always favoured the young 
man, as a right-spirited youth, striving against cir- 
cumstances, but still there was something rather 
striking in the pertinacity with which he held him 
before the eyes of his family to-night. Was it because 
John’s praises had been particularly sounded in the 
long interview which his odd little employer, Mr. 
Slack, had held that afternoon with Mr. Rivers, as the 
legal adviser of the firm? ‘‘ Yes, Arthur,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I’m very sorry you have not been more inti- 
mate with him.” 

‘**So am I,” said the young man, without a dash of 
mockery. And then followed a long silence, 

Juliet,” Arthur whispered at last, “‘I wish you 
would play something.” 

As Juliet was of a weak nature, it follows that she 
was disobedient. ‘I don’t want to play to-night,” 
she said, ‘‘ I’m busy with this curtain. I want to see 
the pattern.” 

**But do play, just a tune or two,” he pleaded; 
‘‘you'll have plenty of time for the knitting to- 
morrow.” 

‘* And what’s the good of playing,” she returned, 
rather pettishly, ‘‘when you don’t know one tune 
from another? It’s impossible you can care for it.” 

‘*But I do care for your playing,” he said, very 
softly. Yet he did not urge her any more. And 
Juliet went on with her knitting. 

‘*T suppose you’re thinking of the Christmas pud- 
ding by this time, Margaret ?” he remarked presently. 

‘* What a greedy observation!” said Juliet. 

‘Well, I am thinking of it,” answered Margaret, 
laughing, ‘for I’ve ordered the groceries to-day. 
And if Miss Juliet there is above preparing such sen- 
sualities, I daresay she will not be above eating them.” 

**T don’t know,” said Juliet; ‘‘I don’t care for 
Christmas. It makes no difference to me, except that 
it seems miserable to be in a dull house without any 
visitors when all the world is enjoying itself.” 

‘Tm afraid you are not in a happy mood to-night, 
my dear,” remonstrated her gentle step-mother. 


> 





‘Oh, Juliet says things without meaning them,” 
said Arthur, ‘‘and sometimes she likes to make be- 
lieve she’s in an ill humour.” 

‘* Well, if you fancy you know what I mean better 
than I do myself,” she retorted, “it is not my fault.” 
Juliet’s idea of love was not like Amy’s. The stronger 
nature subjected itself, the feebler sometimes delighted 
in a petty tormenting domination. 

** Juliet,” Arthur whispered again, “will you play 
chess with me? You can’t say I don’t enjoy that, and 
you play so nicely now.” 

“Yes, just well enough to keep the game going a 
little while, and then let you beat me at last,” Juliet 
answered, her easily-ruffled temper growing very sore 
under a mistake she had made in her work. 

‘‘T should be very glad if you beat me,” said 
Arthur. 

‘* Yes, because you know there is no danger of it,” 


| she replied. 


‘* But you will play ?” he pleaded. 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘ the box with the chessmen is up- 
stairs in my bedroom, and I’m too tired to go and fetch 
it.” 

Arthur relapsed into silence. Presently he drew a 
book towards him. It was a dry botanical work full 
of long lists of Latin names, Was he growing scien- 
tific ? for he pored over it nearly three-quarters of an 
hour without turning a leaf. 
it, crossed the room to his sister, sat down on a stool 
beside her, and laid his head against her knee. It 
was an old position of his. He had often sat so, in 
the wide low chamber of Mrs. Deane’s house, in the 
early days of his articles, while Margaret had read to 
him, implicitly believing in his tractable interest in 
her well-chosen books, while, in fact, his mind was 
making romances of its own, full of ships and savages, 
and gold-diggers’ tents, and settlers’ farms, and sun- 
dry other matters, the farthest removed from his 
daily surroundings of parchment, foolscap, and green 
“ferret.” It did not strike his sister that he had not 
sat so for a long time—for years. But her hand 
mechanically resumed its old caress—the fingers stray- 
ing among the wavy bright-brown hair, that showed 
almost tawny against her sage-green gown. 

‘“‘ You'll tire your sister, sitting so,” observed Mr. 
Rivers, peeping round his paper. 

“OQ no, he won’t,” said Margaret, giving a loving 
pressure to the reposing head. But Arthur moved 
aside, and got up and went back to his chair, and 
resumed his botanical studies. 

Nobody spoke again until the supper tray was 
brought in, and then Arthur asked Juliet when she 
had last heard from Amy. 

‘‘ A fortnight ago,” she replied. ‘‘ I must write to 
her soon, but I never know what to say; she’s so 
clever that she doesn’t care even for the books I like, 
and it’s no use telling her about the fashions, or what 
I’ve got for a winter bonnet.” : 

“T wish you could see more of Amy, Julie,” said 
her father; ‘“‘she might inoculate you with a little 
sound sense.” 

Juliet pouted. ‘I don’t believe you’d like me to 
be like her,” she answered. ‘I’m sure you wouldn't 
wish me to say I would goto be married in any old 
gown I happened to have.” 


Then he suddenly shut | 
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‘‘Ts that what she says?” asked Arthur. 

‘‘ Well, she means she will give so much attention 
to her choice of a bridegroom that she will have none 
left for her wedding dress,” observed Mr. Rivers. 
« But I daresay somebody else will see after that for 
her.” 

‘JT like a woman to be womanly,” said Juliet. The 
affection she had felt for Amy in the pang of parting 
was cooler now,—in fact she was returning to her old 
love for Kate Selwyn, the chemist’s daughter in 
Garden Street, who had atoned for her sins in the 
matter of the bertha, by a great burst of generosity 
in patterns and instructions. 

“You'll like Amy better some day,” Arthur ob- 
served ; ‘‘ you'll each make a step or two nearer to 
each other. She is sure to soften down.” 

‘“‘ Well, I don’t mean to ‘harden up,’” said Juliet. 
She was ‘‘contrary” to-night, just like a naughty 
child, and she knew she was, and did not attempt to 
restrain herself, partly because it was never her habit 
to restrain herself, and her sweetness or sourness— 
and there is no sourness more trying than that of a 
light thin nature—were always involuntary, and 
partly because she had a notion, caught in her sur- 
reptitious study of third-rate novels, that such flashes 
of perversity are a true feminine charm. 

“Put away your work and come to supper, dear,” 
said Mrs. Rivers, from the side table. 

“No, thank you, mamma, I don’t want any supper,” 
she returned. She hoped that Arthur would sur- 
render his meal too, and stay, at her side. She enjoyed 
these triumphs, and he had allowed her many such. 
But to-night he took his seat with his sister and her 
husband. 

Then they all said ‘‘ good-night.” Juliet was not 
disposed to see him to the hall door as she usually did. 
In fact, she said, as she stood laden with her handi- 
work, ‘‘ Need I put down all this to shake hands 
with you to-night?” But Arthur held out his hand 
so patiently, that she was obliged to liberate hers to 
grant him the salutation. 

Now Arthur had lodgings in Bloomsbury, and 
therefore usually left Benbow Place by its western 
outlet into Garden Street. But to-night he turned 
towards Knight’s Lane. He paused at the corner and 
looked up at the old brown house he had just left. He 
saw a light and a shadow moving slowly upwards past 
the staircase windows. He caught a glimpse of the 
candlestick, a china one formed like a lily in a long 
green leaf. Juliet had bought it at some charity 
bazaar. 

‘* Poor dear little Julie!” he said, ‘‘ she’d have been 
very different to-night, if she’d only known!” 

And he hurried away. 

When Juliet read her texts that night, she forgot 
her delusion about ‘‘ feminine charms,” and told her- 
self the truth. 

“IT have been very disagreeable and naughty to 
Arthur this evening. But to-morrow I'll make it up 
by being ever so kind and nice! ” 


OHAPTER XXX.—‘‘ HIS OWN ENEMY.” 


Ir was bright, clear frosty weather next morning, 
and the step-mother and daughter had just returned 











because she had thrown off an accumulation of fret- 
fulness the evening before, and partly because she 
had a fresh bonnet and a new winter-jacket, and as 
there was to be a musical lecture that evening in St. 
Aubyn’s Vestry Hall, she would have an opportunity 
of wearing them then, and so further gracing the 
good-temper and sweetness she meant to display 
towards Arthur. 

The office-doors opened into the outer entry. Just 
as the two ladies had passed into the inner hall, one 
of these doors opened, and Mrs. Rivers, who was 
last, instinctively looked round. It was her hus- 
band, followed by an old man, whose duties were half 
in the offices and half in the household. Mr. Rivers 
did not notice his wife, and she heard him charge the 
old domestic— 

‘‘Take care your mistress hears nothing about it.” 

The words so petrified her that she did not move 
towards her husband, whom, indeed, she could not 
have overtaken, for he departed too rapidly. Even 
in her startled astonishment, Margaret had too much 
dignity to make the half-deaf old porter conscious of 
her presence. She went up-stairs after Juliet, and 
laid aside her walking-dress, and they both went into 
the drawing-room together, and Juliet, in her fitful 
penitence, went to her desk to write a letter to Amy. 
Juliet’s letter-writing was always a dreadful nuisance, 
inasmuch as it entailed a great running about to fill 
her inkstand, and to find the only pen she could 
use; and when the epistle was finished, the envelopes 
to match the paper were invariably in the bottom of 
her work-box, or sometimes in her toilet-drawer. 
Besides this universal appeal for the mere materials, 
the whole family were always laid under contribution 
to provide the contents of the epistle. These idiosyn- 
crasies often sorely tried the neat, methodical step- 
mother, but to-day she did not netice them; and 
when Juliet, having scrawled about half-a-dozen 
words over the first sheet, exclaimed, ‘‘ There ! now I 
have come to a standstill till it dries, for I haven’t a 
morsel of blotting-paper,” Mrs. Rivers actually pro- 
posed to go down-stairs to the office and procure 
some, 

It would be hard to say what form her anxiety 
took. Mr. Rivers was a man who never mentioned 
business in his family, thinking that so he best spared 
them all care and fearfulness. The question whether 
woman’s moral nature improves by receiving sweets for 
its sole nourishment never occurred to him. But the 
kind Providence which overrules all men’s little fanciful 
regulations, made his mistaken kindness a mere delu- 
sion. For Margaret knew quite well that things 
were not as they had been in days gone by, and that 
there was plenty of harass in the office; and this, 
like all other intuitive knowledge, was apt to show 
the fact through magnifying fancies, until the same 
secrecy which would have left a silly woman free to 
feel herself injured among the little privations of a 
narrowing income, instigated the wiser heart to many 
needless economies. And thus, if Margaret’s fears 
had any definite shape as she stepped into the office, 
it was of a bank failure or an insolvent client. 

She found nobody there but a youth, recently 
articled in Arthur’s place—a fantastically neat young 
man with a decided parting in his hair, and a signet 








from a little walk. Juliet was in high spirits, partly 
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ring on his little finger. He had joined their domestic 
circle once or twice, and was nota particular favourite, 
although, as Arthur said, ‘‘ he was a perfect Adonis, 
got up by a Bond Street tailor.” But when he saw 
his principal’s lady to-day, his bearing was not as 
gallant as usual, for he rose, and sat down, and rose 
again in great confusion. 

‘Don’t let me interrupt you,” said Margaret; ‘I 
only want some blotting-paper—may I take this?” 
and she lifted a sheet from a side table. It was 
almost a fresh sheet, bearing only the impression of 
her brother’s name, with its large, flourishing, un- 
professional capitals. That suggested one way to 
allay her anxiety. 

‘* Where is Mr. Maynard ?” she asked. 

‘‘He—he is out, ma’am,” answered the youth, 
speaking with his back towards her. 

Then it flashed before Margaret that something was 
wrong with Arthur, and a vague and terrible fear 
seized her that he was dead or dying by his own hand. 
Now what a strange thing that was to imagine of one 
so full of life and spirits! She stood quite motion- 
less, and the clerk, still with his back towards her, 
bent over his desk, but did not proceed with his 
writing. 

She could not ask any question. She knew there was 
evil in the air, but it was not for her to disclose which 
way her fancy went out to meet it. And she left the 
office without another word. 

‘“Why, you dear mamma, what a time you’ve 
been!” exclaimed Juliet, sitting over her letter with 
her elbows on the table. ‘‘And this is Arthur’s 
blotting-paper,” she went on; ‘“‘I wish I could see 
what he had subscribed himself. Oh, here it is,—only 
‘Yours, &c.’ I suppose it has been a business letter.” 

Margaret went away to her own chamber. She 
could not endure the girl’s giddy chatter. There was 
a good fire in the bedroom, but she sat before it as 
cold as ice, straining her ears to catch any step in the 
entry. Nearly an hour went by, without any sound 
except Juliet’s going about the house, lilting ‘“‘ Ye 
banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon.” But just as the 
staircase clock chimed two she heard her husband’s 
voice, asking their daughter where she was. He 
came up-stairs slowly—slowly, and in her great fear 
Margaret did not go to meet him. 

He came in and closed the door with over-acted 
deliberation. But when he looked at her face, the 
assumed expression dropped from his own, and he 
asked eagerly,— 

‘* How did you hear anything P”’ 

‘*T haven’t heard anything,” she said, standing up 
before him. ‘‘Whatisit? Where is Arthur?” 

‘*T can’t think how you’ve found it out, Maggie,” 
he said, drawing her gently to him. ‘‘It will be no 
harm after all, except the trouble to you. I’m afraid 
I meant to tell a few fibs to save that. Arthur has 
run away. He’ll be back in a day or two. I should 
have told you I had sent him somewhere about 
business.” 

‘** But how do you know he has run away?” she 
asked, with that horrible vision before her eyes of a 
dead man at the bottom of the river, with tawny curls 
straying in the dust and mud. 

‘* Because he had reason to run away, Maggie. It 





seems he has been in difficulties for some time, and in 
the hands of bill discounters, and things came to a 
crisis yesterday.” 

** You didn’t know of this ?” said Margaret, holding 
her husband’s hand. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘No: or I should have 
prevented it for your sake; not for his. It may be 
best that he should reap as he kas sown.” 

‘*Don’t—don’t,” said Margaret; ‘‘not while he’s 
away!” 

‘It’s hardest to forgive him for the trouble he’s 
bringing on you,” observed Mr. Rivers. 

Margaret looked up and smiled. ‘‘Oh, now I 
know it will be all right again in a few days; I shall 
not fret much,” she said. But she knew she did not 
feel that it would be all right. 

‘* We'll not tell Juliet,” said Mr. Rivers. He was 
not a shrewd man in sentimental affairs, and his 
thought was, to spare themselves his daughter’s 
‘* worrying,” rather than her own feelings. 

‘©O please do,” pleaded Margaret, ‘‘for she will 
be sure to guess something, and it will be far easier if 
we bear it all together. And there she is, knocking at 
the door.” 

** Come in,” said Mr. Rivers. 


**¢ But ah, he left the thorn to me,’ ” 


carolled Juliet outside. ‘‘And when are you coming 
to lunch P” she inquired as she entered. ‘‘ But what’s 
the matter with mamma ?” she asked, stopping short. 

‘She will want you to comfort her,” said the un- 
conscious father, who in the days of his lonely 
struggle to be something of a companion to his child, 
had acquired the habit of talking to her below her 
years. ‘* Arthur has been very foolish, and unkind, 
and is gone away for fear we should be angry with 
him.” 

“Gone away!” echoed Juliet; ‘‘ where?” 

‘© We don’t know,” replied Mr. Rivers. ‘‘ We only 
know yet that we cannot find him!” 

‘*He’s dead!” Juliet cried out; ‘‘I’m sure he’s 
dead. And I was unkind to him last night, and now 
T’ll never have another chance of being kind!” and 
childish in the manifestation of her very deepest feel- 
ings, she burst into a noisy flood of tears and threw 
herself on the bed. 

‘“‘T’m ashamed of you, Juliet,” said her father. 
“You haven’t a thought for your mamma, who must 
suffer much more than you. I must go away now 
where I may hear something about him, and I do 
hope I shall haye a good account of you when I come 
home.” 

““O yes,” responded his wife. ‘Juliet and I will 
console each other.” And when he was gone, she sat 
down beside the sobbing girl, and coaxed and soothed 
her, until she rose and spoke more calmly, and could 
bear to listen to the very little Margaret could tell. 
And of course Juliet let out her poor secret, and it 
gave her step-mother greater patience with her, as 
well as the sorrowful sweet comfort that in comforting 
her she was fulfilling a kind of trust tacitly left with 
her by her wretched brother. But Juliet’s first de- 
spairing cry was nothing but an exclamation, and 
she so eagerly seized the cup of hope which Margaret 
offered, that the hand that held it trembled, lest the 
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draught should be more deadly than the thirst. In 
half an hour’s time, she was sitting, with tear-stains 
still on her face, wondering how Arthur would return, 
and if it-would be best to receive him as kindly as 
possible, or to give him a good scolding. That sug- 
gestion of a good scolding made it quite clear to 
Margaret that her step-daughter was not dissembling, 
for however she might control her own face into hope- 
ful smiles, the very hint of any severity towards the 
poor lost sheep made her whole being writhe. 

Juliet dared to promise her hopes fruition by the | 
time of her father’s return, but when he came, with | 
only that bitter blankness which has all the pang of | 
finished woe and none of its awful tranquillity, she 
despaired again, and then soon exhausting her pas- 
sionate sorrow, began once more to look forward to 
good tidings to-morrow. And what with her vehe- 
ment tears and restless pacing to and fro, she earned 
a night’s repose. So did Mr. Rivers, after his weary 
searchings. But Margaret never closed her eyes. 

Next day, almost before the dull tardy dawn, Mrs. 
Rivers went to her brother’s vacated lodgings; went 
alone. The rooms were not exactly as he had left them, 
for under her husband’s directions, everything had 
been ransacked in hopes of finding some clue to the 
young man’s whereabouts. The lodgings were two 
snug rooms on the second floor of a rambling house in 
a wide old-fashioned street. The small paned, broad 
framed windows were adorned with diaphanes of her 
own doing, and some hyacinths put in coloured glasses 
stood on the window sills, ready to bloom in the 
spring. The mantelpiece had been adorned with 
some little photographs of herself, and Juliet, and 
Amy, together with the horse that won the last 
Derby, and the Oxford and Cambridge crews, all 
just standing against the wall, frameless, not from 
economy but negligence. The portraits were gone, 
but the sporting pictures remained. There was a 
tobacco jar and a collection of meerschaum pipes on 
the chiffonier, and the odour of their use pervaded 
the apartment. There was a scrap of the Sporting 
Life on the table, but only two books in the room, a 
manual of Physical Education, and one of Dumas’ 
novels. Margaret sat down on the sofa, and wept 
bitterly. 

There comes a sort of delirium in times of great 
trouble. We say we don’t know how we lived through 
them. The only mental state we can afterwards recall 
is a sort of perverse vision by which the large shadows 
in the foreground seemed dim and distant, whilst 
numberless trifles stood forward in undue prominence. 
Margaret could never distinctly remember her own or 
Juliet’s fluctuations of hope and fear, nor the prayers 
they offered. But she never forgot the aspect of 
Arthur’s room on that rainy morning. She never 
forgot how she had to check their servant’s indignant 
statement, ‘‘ that she heard that Mrs. Deane standing 
in the butcher’s shop, telling the awfullest lies about 
our young master, and him just away about his 
bothering office-work.” She never forgot the pain of 
meeting alien eyes, however kindly and sympathising, 
that yet knew all about the family skeleton. Yet she 
could never recall a gradual change which came over 
Juliet, until at last she noticed the girl burst into no 





more tears, and left off building castles about the time 


and manner of the prodigal’s return. No parties that 


Christmas -time. No flummery of evening dress, 
Juliet got some Dorcas-work, and did it patiently for 
hours together. Nobody with them on Christmas- 
day. But they had holly, and a bit of mistletoe, and 
all the seasonable dainties just the same. And Mr. 
Rivers asked for some music: it was his idea of cheer- 
ing them, poor gentleman! And Juliet played a 
march and some polkas, and sang one or two songs; 
and the father thought it was well with his daughter, 
and patted her shoulder. But the step-mother would 
have given worlds for a fit of hysterical perversity, 
for she knew by the same signs that the girl’s heart 
was broken. 

Juliet had grown very fond of her step-mother—his 
sister. She followed her about like a little patient 
ghost. One evening they were in the best bedroom 
together, re-arranging a wardrobe. They came upon 
a sage-green silk dress. They both remembered 
that Margaret had worn it that last evening. It was 
a little rumpled, and they opened it, and began to 
smooth it out. In silence. But suddenly Juliet 
pointed to a hair—a single bright hair in a curl, 
like a ring of Mexican gold. Margaret’s tears fell 
fast; Juliet’s eyes were dry. 

‘* For I’ve no right to cry,” she said, lifting her sad 
blue eyes. ‘‘I was so naughty to him that very night, 
and I can’t ever ask him to forgive me. Arthur was 
always so kind to me; and how I must have teased 
him, and him in such trouble! And nowI daresay 
I’m teasing you. I won’t; I'll be very good. Let 
me always belong to you, mamma. I[’ll help you in 
everything as well as I can; only somehow, now, I 
always feel so tired, and as if I was dreaming.” 

And that stray hair was tenderly lifted off; and 
before Juliet read her Bible that evening, she put it 
in a little locket with a braid of her own dead mother’s. 

And yet the wise, just, deep-seeing young men of 
the neighbourhood said that ‘after all, poor May- 
nard had been nobody’s enemy but his own.” 

Except John Forres. And he, though especially 
little addicted to severity, remarked to Magdalen, ‘‘I 
never thought Arthur would prove such’a rascal.” 

And Magdalen was thoughtful. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—‘‘ IT’S NO USE, CHARLIE.” 


Ir the report of Arthur’s disappearance had de- 
pended solely on the Riverses, it would not have reached 
Edinburgh while they could entertain the slightest 
hope of his return. But Mrs. Deane, who had not 
written to Charlie for more than a month, sent a long 
letter to him on the very first day she heard the evil 
tidings. And Charlie, in his turn, promptly carried the 
news to Charlotte Square, and threw it like a bomb- 
shell into the midst of that quiet womanly household. 

He blurted it out the moment he entered the room 
where Amy sat alone. Amy still rose to greet him 
when he entered. To noble minds, whatever remains 
a duty is done gracefully. But there was no longer a 
welcoming smile in her eyes, or any tremulous flutter 
in her manner. Woe for the unhappy woman who 


receives her long-time husband as calmly as Amy 
Maynard met her lover ! 

‘‘T don’t blame Arthur,” Charles went on as she 
sat quietly listening to the sad story. 


‘¢ There would 
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have been a fine piece of work if he had told old 
Rivers about his position. Mother seems to fancy he 
may have killed himself. I don’t believe it. He'll 
go over to Canada or New Zealand, and settle there, 
or perhaps just knock about, roughing it.” 

‘* But how cruel!” said Amy, with a strange draw- 
ing in of her breath. 

‘‘He don’t ask anybody to fret after him,” returned 
Charles, turning over a newspaper. He invariably held 
a newspaper while conversing with Amy, as if her re- 
marks were only worthy of his attention in parenthesis. 
And proud Amy bore it, but not humbly. There was 
no illusion between the two now. The scales were 
fallen from her eyes, and she knew what he was. 
Knew it with all the bitterness of a rebound from the 
loftiest ideal to the very lowest reality. And Amy 
had only grown prouder. For humiliation is not 
humility. “He might be worse without me,” she 
had pleaded in her heart. ‘‘ And self-sacrifice is god- 
like, and surely this is self-sacrifice.” But behind 
all this stoicism the dissatisfied heart, wiser in its 
womanly weakness, wore itself out, crying, ‘‘ Why 
did I love him?”—a lamentation which gradually 
died in the still more plaintive wail, ‘‘Why did I 
fancy I loved him?” But to-night Amy felt very 
subdued and softened, much as she had done that 
other evening, when first she met Charles Deane. 
The same old tender associations came thronging 
back, but they were sunshiny in hope then, and now 
they were bedewed with regret. O that all this 
blight in her own heart and in Arthur’s life was only 
an ugly dream, from which they might awake to find 
themselyes sitting side by side in the dim sunshine 
stealing through the dusky windows in St. Aubyn’s- 
by-the-Bridge! O that they were children again, 
under dutiful rule and guidance! And Amy forlornly 
remembered the sweet text, ‘‘When my father and 
my mother forsake me, the Lord taketh me up.” 
Was it true? Where was God? It seemed to her 
that just at the time she passed from human depend- 
ance she lost sight of Him too; or why had He let her 
fancy that she could love Charles Deane? She was 
walking in a mist, where right looked so like wrong 
that she could scarcely distinguish them. And she 
did not yet know this terrified mistrust of herself was 
the first lesson in God’s school, the wilderness wherein 
He humbles and proves his chosen Israel, and where 
they must bury, not only the Korahs of their nature, 
but its Aarons, and its Moseses too. 

‘*T suppose your mother doesn’t say anything about 
Juliet ?” she asked. 

‘*She alludes to her,” he answered, ‘‘ but of course 
there’s nothing to say. Oh, she’ll recover fast enough. 
She hasn’t lost as much as she may fancy. What he 
is and what she wants, are as far apart as north and 
south. She wants somebody to go to church with her, 
and take her to innocent parties and picnics, and that 
isn’t his style at all.” 

“It’s not a bad style,” remonstrated Amy. “Of 
course, it’s only the surface, but it promises a good 
foundation. I hoped Juliet would draw him towards 
those ways.” 

A little while ago, Amy would not have said that. 
She would have laughed at such a toy-magnet. Now 
she knew that a good deal depended on the loadstone ! 





Charles sneered. ‘‘She might have drawn him so 
till he’d got her safe,” he said, ‘‘and then he would 
draw her twice as far the other way pretty soon! But 
I always say it’s a mistake to yield to women even as a 
bait, for they make such a terrible fuss when they find 
you out. I say, stand tirm to the colours you choose, 
and the girl will find it’s easier to give up her own 
ways than to give up you. And then there is no 
nagging. She knows you gave her the choice, and 
she knows she took it with her eyes open!” 

‘It’s rather strange that you should say all this to 
me, Charles,” said Amy, looking earnestly at him. 

‘““Why? I know you area sensible woman, anda 
sensible woman should take it as the very highest 
compliment when a man sufficiently recognises her 
sense to tell her the plain truth, though it is not a 
compliment in itself.” 

Charles had turned aside many unconscious confi- 
dences by finishing them with a mollifying speech like 
that. He half put out his hand towards Amy’s, but 
she did not stir. Her heart was beating so fast and 
heavily that she could scarcely speak. 

“Then you mean never to go to church?” she 
asked. She would not remind him that he had gone 
once at her persuading. And she remembered Jean’s 
words, and thought with a pang of self-reproach, that 
if she had stood firmer to her colours, he might 
have thought them worth more, and perhaps have 
worn them to please her, until he learned their real 
value. 

Charles was ‘rather startled to find a personal direc- 
tion suddenly given to his observations. He knew to 
what they were coming. But if he could gain a little 
time, he thought Amy’s softer emotions might come 
to his rescue. 

‘‘Church-going doesn’t make a Christian,” he said. 

‘“No, I know that,” Amy answered. ‘But no- 
church-going doesn’t make one either. And I don’t 
see how anybody can want to be a Christian who 
won’t make the very simplest effort to learn how to 
be one. And church-going means a great deal ina 
household. It means good Sundays, and orderly 
ways, and godly training for the children. I don’t say 
we find these blessings in all church-going families, 
but we can’t expect them in others. I could not dare 
to expect them.” 

“I don’t say I shall never go to church,” observed 
Charles. ‘‘One doesn’t know what may happen.” 

It seemed to Amy as if the whole universe was 
throbbing round her, as if there was not one firm spot 
remaining where her soul could plant its foot. But 
the chaos was within. Precepts and principles, all 
reconcilable enough when in their proper places, were 
mixed in wild confusion. She knew evil must not 
be done that good may come; but now good seemed 
only to be reached by one of two evils—to marry a 
man whom she could not honour and no longer loved, 
in some wild hope that better things might follow, or 
to set herself free by forfeiting her word and troth, 
and perhaps bringing a bitterer doom on him. Amy’s 
proud heart had readily accepted the often-mistaken 
asceticism which teaches that we may know the path 
of duty by its hardness; but now the two ways before 
her seemed equally hard. Amy had placed an undue 
confidence in her pwn clear, strong intellect, and now 
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she could not think. And though she knew her love 
was dead, and that if things returned to their ordinary 
course, to-morrow would bring back the shrinking 
sense of discord and repugnance ; still in this supreme 
moment of decision, she felt a terrible yearning ten- 


derness towards the man beside her. She could never 
love him again, could never contentedly live for him 
and to him, yet in her anguish she could have died 
to make him what she had once fancied he might be- 
come. And in her agony, she rose, and put her hands 
on his shoulder, no longer thinking, no longer judg- 
ing, only feeling, just as the weakest woman might. 

‘‘Tt is no use, Charlie,” she said. ‘‘ You and I 
must give each other up. It has been a dreadful mis- 
take. I hope God will forgive me, and I hope you'll 
forgive me, too, Charlie—Charlie !” 

She was sobbing convulsively. He sat still, and 
quite understood what he had lost. And we may 
pity him ; for there can be no misery like looking on 
the face of an affection we have murdered with our 
own hands. And Amy knew that, and her heart was 
almost wild with pain. But she could not help it. 
She had kept that poor love alive as long as ever she 
could, and now all that remained was reyerently to 
‘‘bury the dead out of her sight.” 

‘* Won't you speak to me, Charlie?” she pleaded. 

He kept silence. Life’s great lesson was once more 
set before him, taught by another method. He had 
not learned it by gain; would he learn it by loss? 
His good angel’s hands were on him, beneath Amy’s. 
But the evil angel was within him. And both their 
voices were mingled when he spoke at last. 

“Tt’s fortunate for you that you’re tired of me in 
time, Amy. I never thought it could last—when I 
thought about it. Of course, you’re too good for me. 
Most men would think you a girl among thousands. 
Iknow you are. But then I don’t care much for that 
sort of thing. I know I’ve not been kind to you. I 
daresay that was partly because I felt you were too 
good for me. It’s not a saint I want, Amy, and I’m 
sure you’ve been nearly one to me”—[‘‘ Oh, no, no!” 
sobbed poor Amy ]—“ but just an ordinary good-look- 
ing, dashing girl, who will keep me in my place, and 
not take any nonsense from me. But I shall never 
marry now: it is not likely I shall ever care for any 
other girl.” 

‘‘No, no—not till next time,” said Amy, looking 
up with a glint of humour among her tears. 

‘Well, perhaps so, for one never knows what may 
happen,” he prudently assented. ‘‘ But don’t ask me 
to forgive you, Amy, for the truth les so much the 
other way, that when you say that it makes me feel 
as if I were a downright fiend!” And he looked up 
at her with that dreadful dumb appeal in his eyes. 

“Charlie, you might be so good if you chose—and 
I could have loved you so much!” sobbed Amy. 

“Yes, I know you would; and you would have 
been a dear little darling thrown away on a ruffian,” 
he said tenderly ; ‘‘ but yet it would never have been 
aright love. It was a sortof pity from the very first, 
Amy; and I always felt that was why you had so 
much patience with me. 
more, you could never haye given me up. And now, 
good-bye, Amy.” 

‘Good-bye !” sobbed Amy. 


If it had been anything | 





They held each other’s hands one moment. Perhaps, 
against hope, he hoped for a recall. And she, poor 
thing, felt that, and longed to give it, but dared not, 
because, as knowledge ever follows action, one truth 
seemed looming out of her perplexity, and that was, 
that whoever would be true to others must first be 
true to herself. 

Then he was gone. 

And Amy grew calm; almost awfully calm, with a 
sense of relief so keen that it wounded her sensitive 
conscience. The very atmosphere seemed suddenly 
cleared from a stifling mist. Right and wrong 
showed distinctly now; they had only seemed be- 
clouded while she stood in an utterly false position— 
as false towards her lover as herself. Only—only she 
did not feel at all a heroine. Where was her self- 
sacrifice—her grand self-abnegation? She had given 
her loye—had once been ready to give her life; and, 
because of some flaw in the giving and the receiving, 
the gift had returned valueless to her ownhand. She 
had taken the grand Pagan virtues—which God surely 
accepted from those who knew no better service—and 
she had tried to set them higher still on the pedestal 
of Christianity. It would not do. Leaden statues 
ill befit golden pillars. Christ’s temple has no niche 
for the martyr who has suffered to exemplify to him- 
self the dignity of his own nature, though it has 
tablets to record every cup of cold water given in the 
Master’s name. For He does not want us to feel our- 
selves great above our fellows, but that they should see 
us good among them. And even in that first hour, and 
in spite of all the strange exaltation which always 
follows a great effort, Amy had learned enough of this 
lesson to realise that she stood in the common crowd 
of humanity, and was not wholly independent of who- 
ever stood nearest to her in the throng. 

Through all the calmness, and over the sense of 
relief, came a consciousness of loss. And with that 
curious premature wisdom, which made it seem as if 
Amy’s soul, on its way to birth, had borrowed the 
weighty experience of some tried spirit just escaped 
from death, she understood that this consciousness 
would not grow less as the shock passed away. She 
felt she could never forget the beautiful ideal of life 
which she had seen, though only in a dream. She 
would have forgotten it if she could have done so by 
strength of will, for she was made of stern stuff, 
which fought with any fruitless sentiment as with an 
encroaching disease; but she felt that was impossible, 
and this hardened her heart towards Charlie ; for with 
all her wisdom she was not yet wise enough or hum- 
ble enough to know that it is worth climbing any 
Pisgah height of anguish whence one may get a wider 
view of the fair possibilities of human nature, though 
they may be forbidden to one’s own possession. 

And now she must tell her aunt about Arthur. 
Her own -tortures during the last hour or two had 
wonderfully deadened what would otherwise have 
been a very painful blow. Oh, how selfish she was! 
What horrible discoveries she was making in her own 
heart! She felt quite frightened at herself—quite 
glad tg steal away from her solitude even to the very 
muffled social duties that were possible in her invalid 
guardian’s chamber. 


Mrs. Roy was slowly sinking. She rarely left her 
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room, and spent the whole day lying on her sofa. 
She would never allow her niece to remain long with 
her. Some chaperone-like ambitions still lingered in 
her bosom, and she was carefully anxious about Amy’s 
face and figure. It sorely troubled her that with all 
her watchfulness in the matters of fresh air and exer- 
cise, her niece’s countenance had certainly paled and 
sharpened, and had gathered even more of that ex- 
pression of thoughtful shrewdness, which, in the old 





lady’s opinion, had always hindered its beauty. 


Jean sat almost constantly with her mistress; but 
she was not there when Amy took in her sorrowful 
tidings. Amy’s face, pale and tear-stained, though 
from a far different cause, prepared the invalid for 
some misfortune. Her niece told it as gently as she 
could; for she knew Arthur had been a favourite, 
And Mrs. Roy turned her face to the wall, and was 
silent for a long time. Then she said, brokenly— 

‘“‘T wonder if the Riverses ever spoke very hardly 
of the faults the poor boy had fallen into? If they 
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did, he’d take the words to himself. It’s so easy to | 
be stern and to condemn in theory ; but it’s very hard | 
to be taken at one’s word.” 


scious strength. Have you ever seen a tree growing 
in a hard, stony place, with none to tend it, which 
yet threw out abundant shoots and blossoms, as if to 


Amy thought it was a singular remark; and if her | triumph over its disadvantages? But then what a 


mind had been as observant as usual, she would have | 


summer glory it would be had it flourished else- 


detected that it revealed some collateral disturbance | where! 


in her aunt’s spirit. But just now Amy observed | 


Before Amy went to bed that night, she went into 


nothing, but was simply bracing herself up to face | the kitchen, where Jean sat alone reading her Bible. 


the bleak blast of life. And in spite of the pain in 


The old woman had heard of Arthur’s disappearance 


her woman-nature, she was not without a terrible; from her mistress. It was not of that which Amy 


enjoyment in her attitude—the stern pleasure of con- | wished to speak. She crossed the room, and stood on 
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the soft, old rug which Jean’s industry had manufac- 
tured from scraps of coloured cloth. Jean looked up 
at her, and saw she had come to give a confidence, 
and so, like a wise woman, she went on with her 
reading, as if she had scarcely even noticed her 
entrance. 

“Jean,” said Amy, coldly and formally, and not 
without bitterness, ‘‘ of course, you will be very glad 
to hear that in all probability you will not see Mr. 
Deane in this house again.” 

“T’m no glad if ye’re sorry,” returned the old 
domestic, with just a glance from her page. 

‘“‘T admit you were right in part of what you said,” 
Amy proceeded. 

«And ye’re a gey guid lassie to own that same,” 
said Jean, looking up with moist, kindly eyes; ‘‘ tho’ 
nae doubt it was easier to tak frae me, a puir, half- 
doited auld wife, wi’ nae pooer owre ye, than it might 
hae been frae ane that had the richt to say that you 
twae shouldna try to play the lad and the lass. It 
was on my mind whether I was right to keep it frae 
my leddy ; but I trusted ye, miss dearie, mind that— 
I trusted that ye’d win thro’ wi’ it. For ye’re ane 
that’s aye kenned a deal wi’ self-teachin’, which I tak 
to be jist that God loes ye weel eno’ to tak ye in hand 
Himsel’.” 

‘Good-night, Jean,” said Amy, crying quietly. 

The old woman took the girl’s white face between 
her two hard hands and. kissed it. To her restrained 
nature, that was an uncommon act of solemn love and 
thanksgiving, to be kept for very uncommon occasions. 

“Now, the Lord be praised,” she said, when the 
girl was gone, ‘‘ and blessed be His holy name! And 
Tll speak nae mair fule Hieland nonsense about a 
doom o’er the verra hoose. And I’ll tak’ heart o’ grace, 
and pray ance mair a prayer that I hae wearied o’— 
God forgi’e me !—nae for lack o’ love, but a’ for lack 
0’ faith.” 


” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE VOICE OF AN ORACLE. 


LirE grew very dreary in the old house in Benbow 
Place. A dead friend may be with us, an angel in 
the family, but a missing face becomes a haunting 
presence, a wailing homeless ghost, relentlessly prey- 
ing on our very vitals. All of a sudden, Margaret 
felt herself to be a middle-aged woman, with hands 
that went wearily about her duties, and with a heart 
grown sick and faint. It seemed hard that another’s 
sinful folly should oppress her so, and to saye more 
misery from lying at her unhappy brother’s door, 
Margaret strove bravely against her weakness. Juliet 
seemed to suffer less, the difference being that the 
change in her would grow, whilst that in Margaret 
would decrease. And when the feverish excitement 





of expectation and hope began to pass away, they had | 
leisure to notice that there were changes without as 
wellas within. Visitors were fewer than ever, for next | 
to pecuniary difficulties, family misfortunesare the least | 
popular of afflictions. Even that chemist’s daughter, | 
Kate Selwyn, found it rather dull to come and sit hour 
after hour with poor Juliet, when there was no longer | 
the charm of expecting Arthur’s bright, half-mocking 
presence, and besides there was a new curate at St. 
Aubyn’s—a new curate, who was not positively the 
ugliest and stupidest man in the parish, and who was | 


a scion of a county family, and had abundant pro- 
spects behind his fifty pounds of stipend. Kate Selwyn 
knew it was rather a forlorn hope, but, with her 
Irish blood and red hair, she was a brave womar, 
with a courage quite equal to the county family and 
the good prospects, and so she took to week-night 
services and district visiting with all the energies of 
an enthusiastic nature. And it made a break in her 
sympathies with Juliet, absolutely worse than that 
matter of the bertha. For this new curate was of 
marked evangelical views, while poor Juliet, whom 
sorrow had subdued without strengthening, began to 
develop ritualistic tendencies, and to take a strange 
delight in saints’-days, and Gregorian chants, and 
queer little gaudy pictures, with trite, but pathetic 
words pointing their allegorical meaning. In fact, 
she would have liked to make a pilgrimage, or to do 
penance for Arthur’s sake, but she was obliged to 
satisfy herself with secret ‘‘ acts of self-denial,” and 
a rigid course of ‘‘acts of devotion” punctually per- 
formed at set hours. It was the reaction of a weak, 
undisciplined being, longing for chains, because it 
had misused freedom. The same nature which had 
beguiled itself with the tricks of fashion and ‘‘ femi- 
nine charms,” now took refuge in spiritual modes and 
vanities. 

But the misfortunes which frightened away many 
a superficial acquaintance and civil visitor recalled 
Magdalen King. She gained admittance into the 
family council during the first black days of Arthur’s 
loss, and her shrewd sound sense, and the support 
she evidently gave his wife, somewhat disarmed Mr. 
Rivers’ prejudices. Her humble manner finished the 
charm. It was almost impossible to deal hardly with 
one who dealt so hardly with herself. And so it came 
to pass that she often brought her work and spent a 
quiet evening with Mrs. Rivers and Juliet, much in 
the fashion of old days in the wide, low attic of Mrs. 
Deane’s house. 

There was yet another who anxiously tried to renew 
her acquaintance with the beclouded household, but 
only as a vulture is attracted to a carcass. Mrs. 
Deane. was one of those creatures of evil omen who 
haunt dark places, and offer their sympathy in ex- 
change for the latest melancholy particulars. Nor 
was she to be easily repulsed. She might not be in- 
vited to partake of tea and supper, but she would 
linger on, and so postpone the family meal till the 
situation grew painfully awkward for everybody con- 
cerned. And she strengthened her position by such 
strenuous and persistent appeals for pity on her 
own behalf, that one gradually grew to fear lest it 
might be unchristian to deny it; for Mrs. Deane was 
no longer a stout, comely dame, in cord silks and 
superfine cloth, but a wizened old woman, in rusty 
garments, with bony hands, buried in loose, cracked 
gloves. ‘Times were growing hard with her. She 
still enjoyed her guild pension, but it was only a 
trifle, and of late her lodging-letting speculations had 
brought but dead loss. In faet, her furniture was old- 
fashioned, and the whole house needed a thorough 
renovation, for which no capital was forthcoming, 
since Charlie had preyed heavily on her slender re- 
sources. But if ever this woman showed a spark of a 
higher nature, it was in her pitiful efforts to exonerate 
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her son from any share in the misfortunes that were 


coming upon her. Nobody knew, though everybody 
guessed, the claims which he had made upon her 
little hoard; but when he got his appointment in 
Edinburgh, and when he had a slight rise in his 
salary, then his mother went about the parish almost 
like a crier. If her lack of the nobler attributes of 
motherhood had helped to make him what he was, 
she still had instincts which kept her from openly 
turning upon him. The real bitterness of her heart 
stayed hidden there. And, of course, it was bitter for 
her to see John Forres so prosperous and honoured, 
and to make exaggerated calculations concerning the 
money he must have saved. For, from the outside, 
John Forres’s life looked very bright and successful, 
and nobody knew of its skeleton, except Magdalen ; 
and if anybody did notice that he looked grave and 
pale, of course, that was just over-application to busi- 
ness, and perhaps a little delicate health. But Mrs. 
Deane consoled herself that if John had done better 
‘than her Charles, with all his superior advantages, at 
least, his mother was not alive to triumph over her! 
So she never hinted at the comparison she was always 
drawing in her own mind, but just made disparaging 
comments on her young neighbour to the succession of 
draggle-tailed drudges who hopelessly tried to endure 
her low wages and large temper; for Mrs. Deane 
could not always obtain any other listener, since her 
small bills and long credit had shortened the shop- 
keepers’ patience, and her only chance of a welcome lay 
in the exclusive possession of some bit of desirable news. 

In hopes of such, she would often make some ex- 
cuse to drop into the Rivers’ great shady drawing- 
room, always first taking care to ascertain that the 
master was out. There she would sit and talk, and 
talk, and talk, with words that gave no immediate sting, 
but yet left the whole heart scarified. How much she 
actually meant to do this, or how much was the un- 
conscious effect of a cruel, rasping nature, it was hard 
to say. She was a little frightened the first time she 
encountered Miss King, whom she had not met ‘‘in a 
room,” as she phrased it, for years. But Magdalen’s 
manner towards her was so easy and tolerant, that 
it greatly re-assured her, and astonished Margaret. 
Still more was she astonished when, on Mrs. Deane’s 
chancing to remark that she had to make a business 
call at some house near London Bridge, Magdalen 
instantly rose and proposed to accompany her. Mar- 
garet was not quick enough to perceive that her friend 
looked, in childish parlance, ‘‘as if she were taking 
physic.” 

Once upon a time Mrs. Deane would have demurred 
to walk through the streets with Magdalen, but now, 
notwithstanding the latter’s severity of simplicity in 
the matter of costume, she was the better dressed of the 
two. And she carried herself with a proud grace and 
energy, which was a distinction in itself, and which 
only a very brave constitution could have preserved 
through so hard a life. Whereas Mrs. Deane had a 





| 


Mrs. Deane answered, with great vivacity, not adding 
that it was the first she had received for six weeks, 

‘‘T suppose he is making many friends in Edinburgh 
now?” Magdalen went on. ‘It was fortunate for 
him to have the introduction to the Maynards’ aunt.” 

‘* Yes, it was,—it opened a kind of way, you see— 
but I don’t think he goes there so very much now. 
The fact is, Miss King, between you and I and the 
post, there’s something peculiar in these Maynards, 
It doesn’t come out in all of them, though whether 
it’s there or not, I don’t pretend to say. But it’s in 
the blood, and it turns up now and again.” 

“So I suppose Charlie thought them dangerous 
company,” said Magdalen, so queerly that even Mrs, 
Deane’s attention was arrested, for she could scarcely 
tell whether her companion was highly delighted or 
very indignant at the insinuation. 

**No, no, not exactly that,” she responded, thinking 
a medium course would be probably safest. ‘But 
you understand there’s no society for him in Mrs, 
Roy’s house. She has very few visitors, being a great 
invalid, poor lady. And though there’s Amy, to be 
sure, still, Miss King, you’ll admit that it is scarcely 
prudent in a young man to pay constant visits to a 
family where there is only a girl. I don’t think 
Charlie saw that at first, and I took no notice,—far be 
it from me to interfere in any business but what is 
strictly my own; and you know, Miss King, a wise 
mother must not venture to consider a grown son’s 
affairs as strictly hers, however close they be to her 
heart. But he sees it now. You knowI find it out 
by just putting natural and civil inquiries how the 
family are, and so forth, and it struck me he had 
evaded these for some time, and in the letter this 
morning, he plainly says he has not seen any of them 
for a long while. To tell you the whole truth, Miss 
King, knowing you're a real friend and won’t let it go 
farther, he writes, ‘ Don’t bother me any more about 
them.’ I shouldn’t wonder but he found Amy a little 
forward, or something of that sort, and I’m sure one 
can’t wonder at it, so shut up as she is.” 

“I am so glad to hear of your son’s remarkable 
and commendable prudence!” said Magdalen. ‘I 
am far more rejoiced than you can possibly believe, 
Mrs. Deane!” 

‘¢ Ah, and you’d be more so if you knew all that I 
know,” observed the elder woman; ‘‘and I think it’s 
shameful that they keep this poor child Amy from 
hearing what some of her own kith and kin have 
come to. It might be a warning to her. It’s only 
natural the poor mother should keep it as quiet as she 
can; but, for all that, it’s out all over Edinburgh, 
and Amy must hear it directly, if she went anywhere 
except among a set of old maids (begging your 
pardon, dear) who would think shame to mention 
such a thing! To whisper it to you, Miss King, Mrs. 
Roy had a daughter who was just no better than she 
should be !” 

“‘ Very few of us are that, ma’am,” said Magdalen, 


crushed look, like some creeping thing that has been | demurely. 


half-trodden on, but has just escaped with life. 


‘¢ But you know what I mean, my dear. Why, my 


‘* I suppose you often hear from Charlie,” Magdalen | dear, this girl—Grace was her name—Graceless, it 


observed, as they wended their way through the 
narrow turnings. 
*¢ Oh, yes, I had a letter from him this morning,” 








should have been—actually ran off with a married 
man, and kept him away from his poor dear wife, 
gallivanting about with her all over the country. 
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And then at last she actually ran away from him, of 
course, with nobody knows who! They say she was 
pretty and clever. I say she’d better have seared her 
face with a hot iron, and cut out her tongue. If 
beauty and cleverness come to that, Miss King, I 
thank God that I was born plain—at least in every- 
body’s eyes but my poor dear husband’s, who was so 
taken, my: dear, that I believe he fancied Helen of 
Troy, and Cleopatra, and them, were just something 
like me, and he used to say, when he knew he was 
dying, ‘If the worst comes to the worst, I’m a freeman 
of the City, and there’s Whittington’s Almshouses for 
you, so you can’t ever come to want.’ But, law, Miss 
King, it isn’t Whittington’s Almshouses that such as 
this Miss Grace look forward to. They’d think that 
a poor prospect. It must be silks, and velvets, and 
diamonds for them. But they'll haye their pay in 
the next world!” 

“‘ And that will be a grand consolation, will it not, 
Mrs. Deane?” observed Magdalen; ‘‘for it is very 
yexatious to have been virtuous, and then find that 
virtue doesn’t pay! But I say, Mrs. Deane, wouldn’t 
it be awful if our virtue, after just keeping us from 
the manifold and desirable rewards of vice here, 
doesn’t prove the right sort of thing to get into the 
kingdom of heaven. Why, we shall have the worst 
of both worlds!” 

Mrs. Deane was fairly puzzled. ‘‘You do put 
things so queerly, my dear,” she said. Then re- 
turning to safe ground, she went on, in a portentous 
whisper, ‘‘It’s fearful to think what sort of life this 
Grace must be living now—most likely a creature not 
fit for any decent woman to touch with a pair of tongs.” 

“Oh, surely you may hope better things, Mrs. 
Deane,” returned Magdalen. ‘‘ Perhaps she went 
away to save her friends disgrace, and perhaps she 
lives honestly by the work of her own hands. Let us 
say ‘perhaps’ good things, as well as always ‘perhaps’ 
bad ones.” 

‘“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Deane; ‘‘if she 
repented, she shouldn’t have gone away ; for it can’t 
much save her friends’ disgrace, but it would just 
be easier for herself to go and live among people who 
didn’t know the kind of thing she was. Just the 
same as Arthur, now. If he’s done what deserved 
prison, he should have stayed and gone to prison. 
It’s just taking the sweets of sin, Miss King, but 
stopping before one drinks the bitters at the bottom 
of the cup.” 

‘That isn’t possible,” said Magdalen ; ‘‘ the taste of 
the bitters are in the very sweets. Only the superficial 
sweetness passes and the bitters remain undisguised.” 

“IT don’t care,” pursued Mrs. Deane, ‘‘ where she 
sowed, there she should have reaped. She should 
have stayed in Edinburgh, and put up with all the 
people turning up their noses at her. Charlie writes it’s 





well-known the old lady, Mrs. Roy, was never back- 

ward to put bad marks on other people. The daughter | 
should have returned to her mother’s house—if she’d 
have had her—and I’ll warrant she’d have found her 
cross in her mother’s tongue. For I’m not noted for | 
a harsh woman myself, but I’d have spoken the plain | 
truth to such a girl whether she were my own | 
daughter or no. I'd have let her hear what she 
was evened with. Now, don’t you see that utter | 


humbling of herself would have been the right kind 
of repentance P” 

‘*J—I almost think it would,” said Magdalen 
absently; ‘‘but it did not—I mean, it might not 
strike her so, at the time. Perhaps she’ll return yet, 
Mrs. Deane.” 

“Well, my dear,” remarked the other, as they 
paused to part, ‘‘don’t you mention a word of this. 
For I don’t believe Mrs. Rivers herself knows any- 
thing about it. You see it happened years ago, when 
she was a young pure-minded girl, and not fit to be 
told of such infamous doings. It’s no matter my 
telling you, because you’re an old friend of the family. 
Indeed it may warn you not to be astonished if ever 
you see anything queer in any of them. Good night, 
and thanks for your company.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Deane,” responded Magdalen, 
‘and thank you particularly for all your information. 
We don’t always know what oracles we are, Mrs. 
Deane.” 

And then Magdalen turned and walked swiftly back 
towards the narrow street in the City Road. But on 
her way, she stepped into that obscure little chapel 
near Finsbury Pavement. She had not been there for 
a long time, for the old, quiet, hard-working incum- 
bent was dead, and his successor was of a far different 
school. Magdalen crept into that bare pew behind 
the pillar. It was not sucha place of refuge as it had 
once been, for modern improvements had cut it down. 
But it was still holy ground to Magdalen—the place 
where she had first met her God. The service was far 
advanced when she entered, and she knew she must 
not linger long. She knelt down. She could not 
pray, though she did offer up one thanksgiving—not 
on her own behalf. But doesn’t a father heed a child’s 
muffled sob more than its loudest cry, and isn’t God 
more pitiful than any father? And softly through the 
silent chapel came the words of the evening psalm. 

‘Lord, be merciful unto me; heal my soul, for I 
have sinned against Thee. 

‘Mine enemies speak evil of me: When shall he 
die, and his name perish? .... 

‘All mine enemies whisper together: against me do 
they imagine this evil. 

‘‘Let the sentence of guiltiness proceed against him : 
and now that he lieth, let him rise up no more... . 

‘‘But be thou merciful unto me, O Lord: raise thou 
me up again, and I shall reward them. .... 

‘«Blessed be the Lord God of Israel :- world without 
end.” 

Then she stole home. 

Next morning she was astir before daybreak. She 
packed a little portmanteau and wrote a letter to John 
Forres. It only explained that she was unexpectedly 
starting for a long journey, and might not return for 
some time, but that he should hear from her more 
definitely in a few days. And if he saw any of the 
Riverses, would he explain her absence and give them 
her truest love ? 

She gave the same account when she said good-bye 
to her landlady, and the worthy woman, concluding it 
was some engagement to work, expressed a hope ‘‘ that 
it might prove a good job this dull time of the year.” 

And Magdalen laid up those homely words, as an 
auspicious ‘‘ God speed.” 
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THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES.* 


Arter the reaping of the soil comes the gathering 
of the fruit trees, and notably in the land of Israel of 
the vine and the olive. This occurred in the seventh 
month, our October; so that while the cereals were 
so much earlier, the trees yielded their harvest about 
the same period as with us. The ingathering of the 
whole year was thus complete. ‘‘ Thou shalt observe 
the Feast of Tabernacles seven days after thou hast 
gathered in thy corn and thy wine” (Deut. xvi. 13). 

This festival was observed by the singular custom 
of the population leaving their houses and taking up 
their abode in “‘ tabernacles””—a word denoting tem- 
porary erections of any sort, often canvas tents, but 
in our present connection limited to huts of green 
branches, called also booths. And here, again, for the 
third time, the exodus of Israel from Egypt is in the 
view of the Lawgiver. ‘‘ Also in the fifteenth day of 
the seventh month, when ye have gathered in the 
fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast unto the Lord 
seven days: on the first day shall be a sabbath, and on 
the eighth day shall be a sabbath. And ye shall 
take you on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, 
branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, 
and willows of the brook, and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lord your God seven days. Ye shall dwell in 
booths seven days, all that are Israelites born shall 
dwellin booths. That your generations may know that 
I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths when 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt: I am the 
Lord your God” (Levit. xxiii. 39—43). Now if we 
turn for illustration of this passage to the narrative of 
events in Exodus, we find very little reference to the 
fact here so prominently stated regarding the booths; 
nothing, in short, but a single sentence briefly record- 
ing the first day’s march (Exod. xii. 37): ‘‘ and the 
children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Suc- 
coth ;” where we have a concealed reference to the 
‘*booths” in the word Succoth, which bears that 
meaning. But with this absence of direct statement 
we should bear in mind that the fact of tabernacles in 
the wilderness is implied in the very nature of things. 
Such dwellings alone could have been their covering, 
as the whole circumstances of the departure precluded 
the idea of vast encampments under canvas. Succoth 
they reached on their first day’s journey, and Succoth 
they took with them all through the wilderness. This 
has led a modern writer to remark that ‘“‘ the Feast of 
Tabernacles typifies this our pilgrim state, the life of 
simple faith in God, for which God provides; poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in God. The church 
militant dwells as it were in tabernacles; hereafter in 
hope to be received into everlasting habitations in the 
church triumphant.” And again: ‘‘The Feast of 
Tabernacles was the yearly remembrance of God’s 
miraculous guidance and support of Israel through 
the wilderness. It was the link which bound on their 
deliverance from Egypt to the close of their pilgrim 
life, and their entrance into the rest. The yearly 
commemoration of it was not only a thanksgiving for 


* See, in connection with this article, three other articles in the 
SunDAY MAGAZINE, vol. iv. :—‘* The Three Great Feasts of Israel,” p. 66; 
“ The Feast of the Passover,” p. 182; ‘“ The Feast of Pentecost,” p. 294. 








God’s past mercies: it was a confession also of their 
present relation to God, that here we have no continuing 
city ; that they still needed the guidance and support 


of God ; and that their trust was not in themselves, nor | 


in man, but in Him.” (Dr. Pusey on Hosea xii. 9.) 
In reflecting upon these repeated coincidences of 
historic commemoration with the various harvests, we 
are forcibly struck with two things. First, that such 
seasons of the year should be chosen. For though in 
the case of one of the festivals—the Pentecost—the 
harvest is its direct object, there would not appear to 
be any especial appropriateness either between the 
Passover and the barley harvest, or between the 
tabernacles of the Exodus and the gathering of vine- 
yards and oliveyards. There is, however, something 
that may worthily bring them together, and that is, 
the grand truth that the Lord of the Powers of Nature 
and the Moral Governor of mankind are one. The 
energy which seems to sleep in the gradual and or- 
derly production of the earth’s wealth, is the same 
which woke itself in terror in the miracles of the 
exodus; it was the hand of Him who uttered the law, 
controls the destinies of nations, and observes the 
ways of men. The great fact of a moral government, 


which men are perpetually forgetting, was, in the | 
institutions of one people, linked on to those con- | 


stantly recurring periods which man’s physical wants 


will not allow him to neglect, and thus challenged | 


their attention, and, if anything could, coloured, as it 
were, and inoculated their whole consciousness. And 
then again, to descend somewhat from this high 
ground, the suggestion arises that Divine wisdom 
arranged these seasons of festival in order that out- 
ward circumstances might conspire with his commands 
in securing their observance. For when men have 
seen the treasures of their land safely garnered, they 
feel more at leisure, and after the extra exertion which 
these labours always exact, there is more inclination 
to unbend, and those lesser concurrent motives dwelt 
on in our introductory essay, would have more 
opportunity of being brought into play; and thus 
a festival which drew the population so far away 
and so long from their homes, stood a better chance of 
not being disregarded. Thus, then, there was pro- 
vided the constant exhibition of a grand moral truth. 














But besides this, there was the necessity of perpetu- | 


ating the memory of great facts and events. 
other thing, therefore, that strikes us is, that the sub- 


jects chosen for special celebration should all be | 


drawn from that ever memorable commencement of 
their national life, the exode from Egypt. 
original antiquities of most nations are cloudy and 
fabulous; for a people does not ask about its birth 
until it has become great and curious, and then its 
poets sing the flattering tales it likes to hear. Not so 
was it with Israel. Its first origin as a nation was as 
regularly commemorated from the very first as any 


birthday is in our family life; the importance of | 


which circumstance is instantly seen when we recollect 


that the recorded events of its origin are just such as || 


} 


would tend to be reckoned fabulous with the lapse of 
time. Stated public periodical observances and cele- 
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brations, dating from the events themselves, are the 
means of all others to authenticate ancient occur- 
rences. Even written records are not so safe or so con- 
yincing a witness, for they perish, or get corrupted 
and distrusted, and after all only impress the few and 
the literary. The ages of the past, and all its births, 
have the greatest tendency to elude the mental grasp, 
and nothing like a general celebration punctually 
kept up, and especially when accompanied with his- 
torical records, hands down in a nation the pervading 
consciousness of ancient events, which are thus, as it 
were, visibly recalled before men’s eyes, as though the 
particular point of the past had been prolonged in a 
line down to the present. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to over-estimate the value of those two simple 
acts perpetually repeated in the Christian Church, and 
called sacraments, to the testimony of fact, where 
facts are everything. And the facts attending the 
exodus of Israel are not simply for that one nation to 
remember as records of its birth, and as matter for the 
curious antiquary ; but Israel being a nation for the 
world’s interest, and one through which the revelation 
of the being and purposes of God was made known to 
mankind in general, the miracles of its early history 
are seen to be of the most important nature, giving 
credibility to all that came after in the same line, and 
they are at this day a precious part of that glorious 
evidence that heaven and earth, God and man, are 
near each other indeed. 

And now to proceed with our festival. In the 
celebration of the Passover we find no direction to 


' “rejoice ;” in that of Pentecost we do :—‘‘ Thou shalt 


rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou and thy son, 
and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy 
maid-servant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, 
and the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, that 
areamong you.” But in the Feast of Tabernacles this 
sentence is repeated, and even with greater emphasis, 
it being added, ‘‘ Because the Lord thy God shall bless 
thee in all thine increase, and in all the works of thine 
hands : therefore thou shalt surely rejoice” (Deut. xvi. 
15). Festive gladness, then, was a special and an 
allowed characteristic in this autumnal gathering. 
The Old Testament history, which hardly illustrates 
the Pentecostal celebrations at all, records observances 
of the Feast of Tabernacles not much less striking 
than those of the Passover; and we may observe here 
that, while the most famous of the latter meet us in 
narratives of the revival of this religious spirit, for 
the promotion of which the two pious kings selected it 
in view of coming disasters, the Feast of Tabernacles 
is chosen for the joyous occasions which marked the 
establishment of their worship by the erection of the 
Temples, the most notable sign of their being rooted 
in their land. Solomon, for instance, observed it with 
great splendour, as part of his dedication service 
(1 Kings viii. 2, 65); in the narrative of which, how- 
ever, we should be unaware of its being this festival 
at all, as it is not mentioned by its more familiar 
title, but only as ‘‘the feast in the month Ethanim, 
which is the seventh month;” nor is it described in 
any detail, the matter in hand being the dedication 
of the Temple, which has precedence in the narra- 
tive. Hence we may appropriately quote Josephus, 
by way of commentary, who, speaking of this occa- 
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sion, mentions the prodigious number of sacrifices 
offered, and adds, ‘‘for then it was that the Temple 
did first taste of its victims; and all the Hebrews 
with their wives and children feasted therein; nay, 
besides this, the king observed splendidly and mag- 
nificently the feast which is called the Feast of 
Tabernacles, before the Temple for twice seven days, 
and he then feasted together with all the people.” 
(Antiq. VIII. iv. 5.) 

But the chief descriptive passage on this subject 
occurs in the less splendid days of the Second Temple, 
under the great restorers Ezra and Nehemiah; when 
after much opposition the exiles had been re-esta- 
blished in their sacred capital, their altar erected, the 
Temple completed, the worship revived, and finally 
the city walls reinstated. The leaders of the people 
were taking all pains to instruct them in the law of 
God; and Neh. viii. gives an interesting description 
of the religious manner of hearing and reading the 
sacred roll, Ezra from an elevated spot opening it in 
the sight of the people, the latter reverently standing 
the while. And here we may notice that the practice 
was enforced by Moses asa part of the regular ob- 
servance of the Feast of Tabernacles in every seventh 
or sabbatical year. At such periods he enjoined :— 
‘‘Thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their 
hearing. Gather the people together, men, and wo- 
men, and children, and thy stranger that is within 
thy gates, that they may hear, and that they may 
learn and fear the Lord your God, and observe to do 
all the words of this law.” (Deut. xxxi. 10—12.) 
At the Panathenaic festival at Athens, the Rhapsodists 
recited the poems of Homer, and philosophers held 
their discussions before the public; at the other Greek 
‘* general assemblies” similar intellectual entertain- 
ments were provided; but long anterior to these the 
inspired lawgiver of Israel was providing for the 
periodical solemn instruction of the people in Scrip- 
tures that pointed heavenwards, and uttered nothing 
unworthy of God. So affected were these returned 
exiles at the contents now strange and new to them, 
that ‘‘all the people wept when they heard the words 
of the law.” Nehemiah called them to other feelings, 
and said to them, ‘‘Go your way; eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared, for this day is holy unto 
our Lord: neither be ye sorry, for the joy of the 
Lord is your strength. So the Levites stilled all the 
people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is holy, 
neither be ye grieved. And all the people went their 
way to eat and to drink and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they had understood the 
words that were declared unto them.” The next day 
the fathers of the people, priests, and Levites, again 
resorted to Ezra, ‘‘to understand the words of the 
law ;’? and then they found the ancient command of 
Moses, that the children of Israel should dwell in 
booths in the feast of the seventh month; and that 
they should publish and proclaim in all the cities and 
in Jerusalem, saying, ‘‘Go forth unto the mount and 
fetch olive branches, and pine branches, and myrtle 
branches, and palm branches, and branches of thick 
trees, to make booths, as it is written. So the people 
went forth and brought them, and made themselves 
booths, every one upon the roof of his house, and in 
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their courts, and in the courts of the House of God, 
and in the street of the water gate, and in the street 
of the gate of Ephraim. And all the congregation of 
them that were come again out of the captivity made 
booths; for since the days of Joshua the son of Nun 
unto that day had not the children of Israel done so.” 
This latter statement is rather surprising, and can 
hardly mean that the feast itself had been neglected— 
we saw, in fact, Solomon observing it—but only that 
it had not been kept literally in green huts, and we 
may reasonably consider as here to be supplied an 
expression used in describing the unusual exactness 
of Hezekiah’s Passover :—‘‘ They had not done it of 
a long time in such sort as it was written” (2 Chron. 
xxx. 5). But now, in the enthusiasm of a national 
rejuvenescence, the people flocked to the mount and 
to the groves, and Jerusalem was once more dressed 
in the verdure of the forest from house-top to Temple 
court and all down the streets, the leafy tents every- 
where swarming with natives and strangers. This 
biblical description is further filled up by Jewish 
writers,* who tell us that the booths had to be of 
certain construction and dimensions, to be made of 
nothing but boughs, which were to be specially cut 
for the occasion, that they must not lean against any 
building, but stand by themselves. Within certain 
bounds they might be formed and furnished according 
to the taste of the owners. It is not quite clear 
whether it was necessary to dwell under the simple roof 
during the whole festival, or whether they were obliged 
to do more than take ‘fourteen meals there. Certain 
classes, however, were exempt altogether, as women, 
slaves, minors, nurses, the sick, and those occupied 
in religious duties. In the Temple courts four great 
lamps, on two lofty stands, burnt all night during the 
festival, casting their blaze nearly over the whole 
compass of the city. Many in the assembly carried 
flambeaux. A body of Levites, stationed on the fifteen 
steps which led up to the women’s court, played in- 


struments of music, and chanted the fifteen Psalms | 


(cxx.—cxxxiy.) which our Bible calls ‘‘ Songs of 
Degrees.” Singing and dancing were afterwards con- 
tinued some time, and the same ceremonies day by | 
day, and the same rejoicing by night, continued | 
through the seven days of the festival. The Feast of | 
Tabernacles was thus to the Israelites the standing 
type of festivity, and the proverb went that ‘“‘ He who 
had never seen the rejoicing at the pouring out of the 
water of Siloam (another part of the ceremonial of this 
feast that will come before us presently) had never 
seen rejoicing in his life;” and it was held that who- | 


ever failed to contribute, according to his means, to the | 





the writer above quoted, ‘‘a striking confession of the 
slight tenure of all earthly things, when their kings 
and great ones, their rich men and those who lived 
at ease, had all, at the command of God, to leaye 
their ceiled houses and dwell for seven days in rude 
booths, constructed for the season, pervious in some 
measure to the sun and wind, with no fixed founda- 
tion, to be removed when the festival was past.” (Dr. 
Pusey on Heb. xii. 9.) 

The prophet Zechariah, who also belonged to the 
period of the second temple, and must have witnessed 
this celebration, concludes his book with a remarkable 
reference to this festival (xiv. 16-19). He is declaring 
the coming of the Lord to fight against the nations 
that destroyed Jerusalem; ‘‘and the Lord shall be 
king over all the earth: in that day there shall be 
one Lord, and his name one,” and “ Jerusalem shall 
be safely inhabited ;”’ ‘‘ and it shall come to pass that 
every one that is left of all the nations which came 
against Jerusalem shall even go up from year to year 
to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep 
the Feast of Tabernacles. And it shall be that whoso 
will not come up of all the families of the earth unto 
Jerusalem to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, 
even upon them shall be norain. And if the family 
of Egypt go not up and come not, that have no rain, 
there shall be the plague wherewith the Lord will 
smite the heathen that come not up to keep the 
Feast of Tabernacles. This shall be the punish- 
ment of Egypt, and the punishment of all nations 
that come not up to keep the Feast of Tabernacles.” 

Before quitting the Old Testament, we may notice 
a brief reference to our festival by one of the prophets 
who lived before the Babylonish captivity,—Hosea. 
He writes (xii. 9), ‘‘ And I, that am the Lord thy God 
from the land of Egypt, will yet make thee to dwell 
in tabernacles as in the days of the solemn feast,” 
which the latest commentator on the minor prophets* 
interprets to mean that God was conveying the notice 
of impending punishment in words which promised 
future mercy. The kingdom of Israel, to whom this 
prophet was sent, being separate from Jerusalem and 
the temple, could not keep this feast as God alone 
| willed it to be kept. Their service of Him was out of 
their own mind. Contrary to his will, displeasing to 
Him. He did not then make them to dwell in taber- 
nacles. Their political existence had to be broken, 


| that it might be restored. His saying,-‘‘I will yet 
' make thee to dwell in tabernacles, 


” 


implies a distant 
mercy, and beyond the time of the captivity, which 
| they would have to undergo first. 

The book of Maccabees and the writings of Josephus 











public joy at the Feast of Tabernacles, incurred especial | give us some more illustrations of our festival between 
guilt. If we may thus fill up the picture of Neh. viii., | the periods of the Old and New Testaments. The 
this Feast of Tabernacles may almost vie in magnifi- | valiant Judas Maccabzeus, on recovering the city and 
cence with the Passovers of Hezekiah and Josiah. But | temple from the hands of the pagan oppressors in B.C. 
one would like, on the other hand, to have some hint of | 165, and having cleansed and purified the sacred 
the rules and regulations which were found practically | edifice on the very anniversary of its pollution—i.e., 
efficient to guard against the evils that are natural | on the 25th day of the ninth month, proceeded, like 
to so prolonged a scene of festivity by day and night | Solomon on his first dedication, to celebrate the 
in a crowded city. To some, however, there might occasion by this rejoicing festival, though it was now 
have come, in the midst of all this hilarity, thoughts two months after date, and they had also observed it 
of a humbling tendency. ‘‘It must have been,” says | —though in the misery of persecuted outcasts—at the 





* See the “Dictionary of the Bible.” * Dr. Pusey. 
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proper time, in the seventh month. The narrative 
states that now ‘‘ they kept eight days with gladness. 
as in the feast of tabernacles, whenas they wandered 
in the mountains and dens like wild beasts. There- 
fore they bare branches and fair boughs, and palms 
also, and sang psalms unto Him that had given them 
good success in cleansing his place.” (2 Macc. x. 6, 7.) 

Thirty years after this, when Judas’s family was 
again resisting the same foes, Hyrcanus of the former 
being shut up in Jerusalem by Antiochus Sidetes of 
the latter (B.c. 135), environing the city in seven en- 
campments, even in such straits the citizens did not 
forget their festival. The besieged had previously 


dismissed from their gates all useless people, and the | 


besiegers had driven them back under the walls, and 
thus the wretched creatures were perishing between 
friend and foe. ‘‘ But when,” writes Josephus, ‘‘ the 
Feast of Tabernacles was at hand, those that were 
within commiserated their condition and received 
them in again.” Both sides indeed relented; for 
“when Hyrcanus sent to Antiochus and desired there 
might be a truce seven days because of the festival, 
he gave way to this piety toward God, and made that 
truce accordingly; and besides that, he sent in a 
magnificent sacrifice, bulls with their horns gilded, 
with all sorts of sweet spices, and with cups of gold 
and silver. So those that were at the gate received 
the sacrifices from those that brought them, and led 
them to the temple, Antiochus meanwhile feasting his 
army.” (Antiq. XIII., viii. 2). 

And so the anniversaries went on in peace and war, 
and like the other festivals survived unto the Gospel 
days; and as the New Testament contains an ever- 
memorable instance of each of the others—the Pass- 
over and the Pentecost—so also does it furnish in the 
life of the Lord an example of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
presenting indeed no grand fulfilment such as to 
elevate it to a festival of the Christian Church, but 
yet one that is not easily forgotten. We have reserved 
till now some other recorded customs, which especially 
illustrate this occasion. On each of the first seyen 
days of the feast a procession from the Pool of Siloam 
marched triumphantly up to the temple, bearing a 
golden vessel of water which they poured upon the 
altar.. The precise significance of this act, for which 
no Divine authority can be quoted, is not agreed upon 
by the ancient Rabbis. Some held that it recorded 
the well-known event in the wilderness of Moses 
striking the rock and the waters gushing forth. 
Others said it symbolized the rain, for which they 
then prayed, for the seed of the coming year then in 
course of sowing. To others again it appeared to 
refer to the pouring out of the Spirit of God in the 
days of the Messiah, in fulfilment of the beautiful 
verses of Isaiah xii. :—‘‘ Behold, God is my salvation ; 
I will trust and not be afraid; for the Lord Jehoyah 
is my strength and my song; He also is become my 
salvation. ‘THEREFORE WITH JOY SHALL YE DRAW 
WATERS OUT OF THE WELLS OF SALVATION. Cry out 
and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion, for great is the 
Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee.” While the 
priest stood upon the altar pouring out the water, 
there were sung the six Psalms of the Hallel (cxiii.— 


cxviii.), and a glorious portion this was to rise up | 
It declared | Psalms were silent. 


upon the wings of the sanctuary music. 


| 





that from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
of the same the Lord’s name was to be praised. It 
reminded them that when Israel went out of Egypt 
and the house of Jacob from a people of a strange 
language, the sea saw it and fled, Jordan was driven 
back, the rock was turned into a standing water, the 
flint into a fountain of water. It awakened the heart 
to such thankful themes as—*‘ I love the Lord, because 
he hath heard the voice of my supplication. Because 
fe hath inclined his ear unto me, therefore will I call 
upon Him as long as I live. What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me? I will 
take the cup of salvation, and call upon the name o: 
the Lord.” 

Jesus was accustomed to be present at Jerusalem at 
the feasts, but it was like going into a nest of enemies, 
At this time a murderous tribe were thirsting for his 
blood, wherefore ‘“‘ Jesus would not walk in Jewry, 
because the Jews sought to kill him.” His kinsmen, 
with cold unfeeling hearts, urging him into danger in 
the enemy’s land, said, ‘Go into Judea that thy 
disciples may see the works that thou doest. If thou 
do these things, show thyself to the world.” ‘The 
world cannot hate you,” the Lord replied, “* but me it 
hateth.” (John vii.) He did not, therefore, go up 
openly and in the pilgrim company, as his time was 
not yet come, but in a more private and secluded 
manner. And all were expecting him. ‘* Where is 
he ?” was on every tongue. All sorts of opinions 
were expressed; some said he was a good man, others 
said, ‘‘ Nay, but he deceiveth the people.” Whoever 
thought in his favour durst not speak openly for fear 
of the Jews. About the middle of the feast he at last 
appeared teaching in the Temple. ‘Wondrous and 
blessed must have been the doctrine. They could see 
the wonder, but not the blessedness, and only ex- 
pressed their insolent astonishment that so humble a 
looking person, neither a Scribe nor a Rabbi, should 
be able to discourse so excellently :—‘* Whence hath 
this man letters, having never learned?” Presently 
they tried to provoke him and said he had a devil. 
Others, again, were much perplexed to see him in 
such danger and yet so bold; and his enemies so 
bloodthirsty and yet so fearful. They owned, how- 
ever, that he could not be the Christ, for when 
Christ shall come no mam knoweth whence He is. 
But others replied,—“ When Ohrist cometh will 
He do more miracles than. these?” The Pharisees 
at last made up their minds to lay hands upon him ; 
but their officers returned to them empty-handed, and 
answered, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man!” such 
was the war of opinion going on around this wondrous 
person. There He moved among them an unexplained 
mystery, an influence that all acknowledged, and 
some were burning to be rid of. All Israel was 
professing to be looking for Him, but knew Him not, 
though He was the one whom the Psalms and prophe- 
cies all pointed to, standing in his Father’s house 
typified by all its services and priesthood. 

And what does He say of Himself? On that last 
day, that great day of the feast, he called the attention 
of the people. The daily processions from Siloam to 
the altar were ended; the green tabernacles had dis- 
appeared; the golden pitcher was laid up; the choral 
It was then that the Master 
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in the manner how. ‘“ Hestood and cried” (ver. 37); 
the conspicuous figure, the conspicuous voice He was, | 
when the ceremonial ended; and his words were, 
«Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. | 
He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, | 
out of his-belly shall flow rivers of living waters. 
This spake He of the Spirit, which they that believe 
on Him should receive.” 





And now it is with no little pleasure that we feel it 


consolation of man. We refer to Rey. vii. 9—17, 
which shall speak for itself, and end our present study 
after a few prefatory remarks to point out its rele- 
vancy. And, first, we must notice the expression, 
‘‘palms in their hands;” which figure, remarks Dr, 
Vaughan in his lectures on the Revelation,* « guides 
us to the true interpretation of the imagery employed. 
We are not to think of the heathen uses of the palm 
as an emblem of victory: a far sweeter and holier 
reminiscence is awakened. ‘The scene before us is the 


possible to adduce, in still further illustration of our | antitype of the most joyous and inspiriting of all the 
festival, a passage from the Book of Revelation, thus | observances of Israel—that of the Feast of Taber- 


closing the series in a scene which is, perhaps, the 
most heart-moving of all that the inspired seers of the 





nacles.” In confirmation of which we may refer back 
to the passage in Nehemiah,t which mentions palm 
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branches amongst others in the description of this 
festival, and also to the Book of Maccabees, which on 
a similar occasion says, ‘‘ Therefore they bare branches 
and fair boughs and palms also, and sang psalms unto 
Him who had given them good success.” * But on the 
other hand, when we recollect the palm-bearing mul- 
titudes crying “‘Hosannah,”}+ and comparing the 
description of the victorious Simon Maccabeus enter- 
ing the town of Jerusalem ‘‘ with thanksgiving and 
branches of palm-trees, and with harps and cymbals, 
and with viols, and hymns and songs, because there 
was destroyed a great enemy out of Israel,” t we are, 
perhaps, hardly justified in saying that this graceful 





* 2 Macc. x. 7. t John xii. 13. 
+ 1 Mace. xiii. 51; compare also 2 Macc. xiv. 4. 








bough was never borne by Israelites as a triumphal 
symbol. 

Then, again, when we watch narrowly the expres- 
sion in the Apocalypse, we begin to feel, rising up one 
after another, the memories of the wilderness life— 
that is, the prominent ideas of this festival. For 
instance, while Deuteronomy describes how “He 
humbled thee and suffered thee to hunger,” and 
‘led thee through that great and terrible wilderness 
wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
drought, where there was no water, who brought thee 
forth water out of the rock of flint ;” { the Apocalpytac 





* “Tectures on the Revelation of St. John.” By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster, p. 255. 


¢ viii. 15. t Deut. viii. 3, 4. 
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people are described as having done with hunger and 
thirst, and no more exposed to the sun and heat, ‘.e., 
the scorching blasts of the desert.* St. John’s multi- 
tude had come “out of the great tribulation ;” so had 
the pilgrim nation led by Moses. The redeemed of 
St. John being led by the Lamb to “‘ living fountains,” 
reminds us of the older sem‘tence—‘‘The Lord thy 
‘God bringeth thee into a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills ;” + while the wiping away of all tears from all 
eyes is a precious sequel to—‘‘ Thou shalt also consider 
in thine heart that as a man chasteneth his son, so 
the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.” + The cry of the 
multitude in St. John is ‘‘ Salvation,” and the great 
theme of the tabernacle celebrants is ‘‘ Deliverance ;” 
while the ‘‘ Temple,” as the scene of service in the 
vision, is quite in keeping with the great feature of 
the ancient assemblies. In the vision, too, as well as 
in the wilderness, the office of shepherd is a promi- 
nent one. In the former, ‘“‘the Lamb shall feed 
them” (rommavér, shall shepherd them); while in the 
latter we have such passages as the following :—‘‘ He 
smote all the first-born in Egypt, but made his own 
people to go forth like sheep, and guided them in the 
wilderness like a flock ; and He led them on safely, so 
that they feared not; and He brought them to the border 
of his sanctuary, even to this mountain which his right 
hand hath purchased;”§ ‘‘who leddest thy people 
like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron; ’’|| 
**Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that leddest 
Joseph like a flock.”q ‘‘Then He remembered the 
days of old, Moses and his people, saying, Where is 
He that brought them up out of the sea with the 
shepherd of his flock, that led them by the right 
hand of Moses, with his glorious arm?”** We may 





#* Isa, iv.6. ° t Deut. viii. 7. 
t Deut. viii. 5. § Psalm Ixviii. 51—54. 
|) Psalin lxvii. 20. @ Psalm Ixxx. 1. 


** Isa. Ixiii. 11, 12. 





also remark that even the word “tabernacle” occurs 
in the vision, though not in our version ; ; ‘tabernacle 
unto or upon them” (exnvwoet én’ ahvaie), being the 
stricter rendering of ‘dwell among them.” The ex- 
pression has two others parallel to it :—‘* The Word 
became flesh and tabernacled among us’ ’ (éoxhvwoer é ev 
jiv)*; and, ‘‘ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He will tabernacle with them” (excnvdce: 
pet’ avroyv).t Now, though it might seem at first 
sight more appropriate to consider this phrase in con- 
nection with the One Sacred Tent, the home of the 
Ark of the Covenant, yet we are to remember that the 
booths of the festival commemorated this one just as 
much as the tents of the people. The Ark was en- 
camped as well as the nation. God was tabernacling 
with his people. The scholar before quoted accord- 
ingly sees the Festival Tabernacle as the more pro- 
minent idea in the vision, and he calls attention 
to the prepositions employed in the above passages 
—‘‘with them” in two, and ‘unto, or upon them” 
in the third; remarking that “there is great beauty 
in the difference. There may be in each case a 
reference to the Feast of Tabernacles. God him- 
self, in the heavenly antitype, shall have his taber- 
nacle among the rejoicing people. But instead of 
dwelling apart in it like one of the inhabitants of 
the Holy City, his tabernacle shall comprehend them 
all. He shall tabernacle wnto—i.e., so as to reach, 
and cover, and embrace them all. He shall spread 
over them his protecting curtain, and they shall all 
be safe and rest beneath it. Thus the language of the 
prophecy of Isaiah shall be exactly fulfilled :—‘ There 
shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the day-time 
from the heat, and for a place of, refuge, and for a 
covert from storm and from rain.’” } 

And then, lastly, it is impossible, after such coinci- 
dences as these, not to feel that there is some striking 





* John i. 14. + Rev. xxi. 3. t Isa. iv. 6. 





Note.—We here subjoin a Synoptical View of the three great Jewish Festivals, showing the recorded occasions of 
their observance, with references. 





The Passover, or Feast of Unleavened Bread. 


Feast of PENTECOST, or of Weeks, or of 
Harvest, or Day of Firstfruits. 


| Feast of TABERNACLES, or of Ingathering. 





Celebrated by Joshua at Gilgal. Josh. v. 10—12. | Observed by Solomon. 
Celebrated by Josiah. 2Chron. xxxv. 
Mace. xii. 31, 32. 


Joseph. Ant. XVII. ix. 1l— 

Attended by Jesus, wt. 12 years. Luke ii. Wars, I. iii. 2. 

Attended by Jesus. John ii. 13. 

Celebrated for the last time by Jesus. Matt. 
xxvi. 17—35 ; Mark xiv. 12—26: Luke xxii. 
7—389; John xiii., on which see further in 
Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 

Mentioned in St. Paul’s movements at Philippi. 
Acts xx. 6. 

“Christ our Passover.” 1 Cor. v. 7, 8 

Celebrated a.p.65; the Jews complain of Florus. 
Joseph. Wars, Il. xiv. 3. 

Celebrated a.p. 70; Jerusalem besieged by 

itus. 








Its Institution, and Rules for its Celebration. | Its Institution and Rules for ‘its Observance. | Its Institution and Rules for its Observance. 


Exod. xii., xiii. 3—10, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. Exod. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22; Levit. xxiii. | Exod. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22; Levit. xxiii. 
18—21 ; Levit. xxiii. 4—8 ; Numb. ix. 1—14, 15—21; Numb. xxviii. 96-31; Deut. xvi. | 34—43; Numb. xxix. 12—38; Deut. xvi. 
xxviii. 16—25; Deut. xvi. 1—8, 16. 9—12, i6. 13—16, xxxi. 10—13. 


2 Chron. viii. 12, 13. 
Celebrate | by Hezekiah. 2 Chron. xxx., xxxi. 1. | Observed in the Babylonish Captivity. Tobit | 


ii. 1. 
Celebrated by the Returned Exiles. Ezra vi. | Observed by Judas Maccabecu:, B.c. 164. 2 Zechariah’s Prophecy. xiv. 16—19. 


21, 22. 
Celebrants slaughtered by Archelaus, B.c. 3. | Observed, B.c. 4. Battle with the Romans in | 
the Temple. Joseph. Antiq. XVII. x.2; | 


41—52. Descent of the Holy Spirit. Acts ii. 
St. Paul’s desire to observe it. Acts xviii. 20, | Observed by Jesus. John vii. 
21, xx. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 8. Rev. vii. 


Observed by Solomon. 1 Kings viii. 2, 65; 
Joseph. Antiq. VIII. iv. 5. 
Observed by the Returned Exiles.’ Neh. viii. 


| Hosea’s Prophecy. xii. 9. 

bserved by — Maccabeeus, B.C. 165. 2 
Mace. x. 6, 

Observed by ‘iiyreanvs besieged. Joseph. Antiq. 
XI!I. viii. 2. 











N.B.—Elkanah and his wife Hannah, the parents of Samuel, were aceustomed to visit Shiloh and the Tabernacle annually for worship and 
sacrifice, but it is not said in connection with which of the three F est ivals, or whether with any of them. 1 Sam. i. 3, 7, 21, ii. 19. 


y.—55. 
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resemblance and relation, whatever the precise nature | 
of that may be, between the ‘‘ multitude of all nations, 
and kindred, and people, and tongues,” of the New 
Testament vision, and that strangely emphatic pro- 
phecy of Zechariah which came before us in its place, 
about all nations going up to worship the King the 
Lord of hosts, and keeping the Feast of Tabernacles, 
We shall not attempt to discuss this, but cannot resist 
bringing the two passages in juxtaposition for the 
reader’s reflections. 

Thus, then, all the memories that would naturally 
arise in the minds of the devout Israelite at this fes- 
tival—his memories of redemption from Egypt, of 
wilderness trials, and the rest after them, are here 
reproduced in language spiritualised and transfigured, 
as though the festival were receiving some celestial 
fulfilment such as the heart of Israel had never 
dreamt of. In our opening chapter we pointed to the 
ideal of the Jewish Pilgrim Feasts and ‘General 
Assemblies,” and observed what a divine picture it 
was. Here, then, in the following quotation, is the 
ideal complete, and more than the ideal, the PAN- 
CHRISTIANA of some blessed day yet to dawn, and 
who will say that itis not divme? ‘After this I 
beheld, and lo, a great multitude which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and | 





tongues, stood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes and palms in their hands, 
and cried with aloud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb. And all the angels stood round about the 
throne, and about tho elders and the four beasts, and 
fell before the throne on their faces, and worshipped 
God, saying, Amen, blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, 
be unto our God for ever and ever, Amen. And one 
of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes, and whence came 
they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And 
he said unto me, These are they which came out of 
[the] great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
Him day and night in his temple, and He that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them [tabernacle over 
or upon them]: they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed [ropavét, shall shepherd] them, 
and lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
C. Hore. 





EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN: 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


X.—THE VALLEY 


OF HUMILIATION. 


* Persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed.’’—2 Cor. iv. 9. 


THE exact idea would be more vividly seen if we 
read the verse thus :— 

‘* Pursued, but not deserted; struck down, but not 
destroyed.” 

It is St. Paul’s account of his own life; his habitual 
life. An enemy is always pursuing him, but he is not 
left in his hands; nay, he 1s always being struck down 
by the foe, and still he lives. That is the paradox of 
the Christian’s state below. His condition can only 
be described by opposites. He has a divine light 
within, but it is carried in a frail earthenware vessel ; 
not until the vessel is shattered can the light which is 
within shine out in its brilliancy. The corruptible 
body presses down the spirit. ‘Till the body is taken 
to pieces in death, till the body is reconstructed into a 
spiritual body in resurrection, there can be no mani- 
festation, though there may be a glimpse, of the real, 
the intrinsic glory of the sons of God. Thus it is 
made evident that God is at work. The earthenware 
vessel does contain, does keep, does guard the pre- 
cious light within; fragile as it is, it does not break. 
How can this be? There is a hand above which 
kindled the light, and a power within which keeps it 
burning. 

To change the figure. The Christian is a soldier. 
He has great odds against him. He is alone— 
a host pursuing. How is it that they never overtake 
him? How is it that he is not surrounded, caught, 


amongst the foe. Or, he is surrounded. The arrows 
fly around him, the darts, the fire-tipped darts, hit 
him, the heavy sword rings upon his helmet, he is 
even struck down, brought to his knees, or lower still, 
by the violence of the onslaught. How is it that he 
is not slain? How do you account for this—that the 
breath is still in his body, that he faints not, yields 
not, dies not, leaving his corpse on the field? Struck 
down, he is not destroyed, because the life of the risen 
Jesus animates the dying body of His soldier. 

These are some of the figures by which Holy Scrip- 
ture itself illustrates the subject of this discourse—the 
Valley of our Humiliation. The thesis represents to 
us the Christian pilgrim already inside the wicket- 
gate, already relieved of his burden by the sight of 
the wayside cross, already instructed in many things 
at the Interpreter’s house, and lately refreshed and 
invigorated by a yet more delightful sojourn in the 
house Beautiful; now at length entering upon a difii- 
cult and dangerous valley, in which he has to fight 
for his life, for more than half a day, with the prince 
of the power of darkness. The Valley of Humiliation 
is the valley of conflict. 

We must not try to force Christian life into one 
uniform mould and pattern. God uses very different 
methods with His peeple; adapting His treatment, we 
are well assured, to the particular disposition, cha- 
racter, and circumstances of each. In the allegory 





cut off? Because God will not leave him in their 
hands. 


Pursued, constantly pursued, he is not left | 


before us this is well recognised. Christian has a 
fearful battle in the dark yalley: Faithful has passed 
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through it a few hours earlier, and scarcely found out 
its perils. This variety should be borne in mind, 
otherwise men will be discouraged because they have 
not experienced this or that which the books told of ; 
or, worse still, will even try to force themselves into 
experiences which God has not seen fit to apportion to 
them. 

But this we may say—that, though in a different 
order, and for a different length of time, and in a 
widely different kind of way, all Christian people 
will, in the course of their life, find themselves in this 
valley of humiliation—will all have either to face or 
flee from its dangers, either to fight the good fight of 
faith in it, or else to expose to the foe, by flight, an 
unarmed, defenceless back. Nay, there is a sense in 
which we are all in the Valley of Humiliation every 
day and all the day of our earthly being. St. Paul 
does not speak of himself as having once passed 
through, or as expecting once to pass through, the 
condition described in the text. ‘* Always bearing 
about the dying,” ‘‘always being delivered unto 
death,” is the parallel clause to that now before us. 
‘* Always” may be prefixed to it also—‘‘ Pursued, 
but not deserted; struck down, but not destroyed.” 

Let us try to realize this account of our life. We 
are always—we are sometimes more specially and 
definitely—passing through that valley of humiliation, 
which is, in other words, the valley of conflict. 

1. In St. Paul’s view—and had he not the Spirit of 
God ?—our existence in a body is of necessity a life 
of conflict. If we can enter into this thought, it will 
be enough for the first topic—the daily, constant, 
incessant warfare. We shall be ready then for the 
second—the occasional, the exceptional. 

No one ever seemed to feel the weight and pressure 
of the body quite like St. Paul. His writings give us 
the idea of a peculiarly sensitive, fecling, suffering 
frame. Whatever we think of that ‘‘thorn (or stake) 
for the flesh,” which was given him to correct elation 
and humble pride, in counterpoise, as it were, to the 
abundance of his revelations, we cannot but suppose 
that it was a bodily trial, some malady of peculiar 


distress and bitterness, causing alike excruciating | 


pain and, what was worse to bear, offence, and almost 
contempt, to those who looked on. 

But we do not imagine that St. Paul spoke only of 
himself, when he represented in terms so serious 
man’s life in the body. He would have us all think 
whether to be in the body is not of itself to walk 
along a valley of humiliation. If unseen things are the 
only real things—when we mean by ‘‘real,”’ permanent, 
satisfying, eternal—it must be humiliating to be 
chained down in a tabernacle of flesh, with physical 
wants crippling alike toil and devotion, and physical 
pains punishing every endeavour to forget sense. We 
cannot rise on the wings of faith into the place where 
Christ is—we cannot suffer either duty or charity to 
carry us forth for half a day on offices of self-denying 
exertion—without finding ourselves drawn downwards 
and pulled backwards by some clog, or weight, or 
burden which is altogether due to our condition as 
men in the body. And when we add to these hin- 
drances of good a thousand incitements and solicita- 
tions of evil—all, like the other, coming to us through 
the flesh and the blood, through the appetites and 


desires, through the organs and senses, which make 
up this physical, corporeal conformation—we can un- 
derstand how, not only negatively, but positively 
also, St. Paul should have spoken of the body asa 
cage and prison-house to the soul, and exclaimed, as 
he surveyed himself in the light of an immortality for 
which he thirsted, ‘‘ O wretched man that Iam! who 
| Shall deliver me from this body of death ? ” 
The condition of a man in flesh must be a con- 
dition of humiliation, if we think of him as capable of 
| a spiritual existence. ‘‘ Death worketh in us,” if it 
, be but through the body. Not till “our earthly 
| house of this tabernacle be dissolved” can we have 
| that ‘‘ building of God” which is to be the habitation 
of the immortal man. It is thus that St. Paul, writ- 
ing to the Philippians, bids us call the material body 
‘the body of our humiliation,” and contrast it with 
that ‘‘ body of Christ’s glory” into the likeness of 
which the released, emancipated Christian shall be 
| ‘‘transfigured ” at His coming. 

2. But the Valley of Humiliation is also, in a yet 
| more special sense, a valley of conflict. 
That of which we have spoken thus far is a perpe- 
| tual trial. There is also a conflict, not constant, but 
occasional. God help us to speak of it as we ought! 
There is a timidity, now, in speaking of this matter 
which insinuates itself into Christian thought, and 
insidiously undermines the resisting strength of the 
faithful. 

Conflict is now made a mere figure of speech, to 
express exertion or resolution in the inward workings 
of inclination and conscience. We have lost from real 
life that formidable yet animating conception, ‘‘ We 
wrestle not against flesh and flood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in heavenly places.” St. Paul felt himself a 
combatant, not only against himself, against his own 
body, as he sometimes speaks, but against foes out of 
_ himself and yet within—evil spirits, distinct from him, 
yet invading—separate in essence, separate in will, 
separate in action, yet having access, for purposes of 
attack, to the very citadel of his own being. That is 
St. Paul’s idea of the valley of conflict. He sees him- 
| self engaged in a battle with evil spirits, using the 
| world, using the flesh, as implements of assault, yet 
| themselves, through ali and in all, seeking an end— 
| the ruin of souls and the downfall of Christ’s kingdom. 
| Even as Christ Himself, at the beginning of His minis- 
| try, was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
| tempted of the devil, and the devil came to Him, and 
| spoke to Him, and took Him, and answered Him, and 
jat last departed from Him for a season; thus was it 
| with St. Paul: thus has it been with those master- 
spirits who, through eighteen centuries since, have 
wrought Christ’s greatest works upon earth. They 
have felt themselves to be not only resisting inclina- 
tion, and shaking off sloth, and following duty, and 
denying self, but also, in a far more grand and lofty 
encounter, fighting it out, hand to hand, for life or 
death, with the devil—regarding him as a person, 
bent on their destruction, and calling in against him 
that one other Person, who, stronger proved than the 
strong man armed, ever stands up against him in the 
conflict and warfare of His people. 
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I am convinced that we are losers, great losers, in 
the Christian life, by this change of language and 
doctrine. We have parted with half the interest, more 
than half the hopefulness, of the spiritual war, in dis- 
carding its personality. To be in conflict with a person, 
with a powerful, malignant spirit, is one thing : to be 
encountering abstractions, temper, desire, habit, weari- 
ness, despondency, worldliness, is quite another thing. 
To be carrying on a war, in which the Captain of our 
salvation Himself took part, Himself thirsted and bled, 
Himself at last conquered and triumphed ; to be fight- 
ing the very same foe, the old serpent, dragon, tempter, 
liar, murderer, whom Christ fought ‘below; to be 
struggling with a person, all that is evil, under the 
eye of another Person, altogether holy, mighty, loving 
—this is a service full of interest, full of hope, full of 
keen, lively, animating excitement, if it be also full of 
difficulty, full of peril. Read the Bible carefully ; 
pray for a right understanding ; and I think you will 
perceive that he who would be wise according to (not 
above) that which is written, will think thus concern- 
ing the battle which is our life, and learn in all simpli- 
city of faith and meaning, to call the Valley of our 
Humiliation the valley of our conflict. 








I will give a few examples of this conflict. It is 
the conflict, remember, of a Christian—of one who | 
has knocked at the gate, and entered upon the way | 
—not of him who is still in the wicked city, or in the | 
open plain between it and life. Conflict indeed, 
properly so called, there is none, till this first step be 
taken. Remorse there may be, compunction, anguish, 
in the retrospect of indulgence; but that is not con- 
flict—that is but the dying throe of the already 
prostrated sinner, who has refused to fight, having no 
armour for the fray. A refusal, too, there may be, 
apart from Christianity, of some kinds of sin—of vices, 
to which we are disinclined, or of crimes which will 
bring after them disgrace and punishment. But here 
too there is not conflict: here there is a compromise 
between the parties—the devil himself fights not with 
the servant of expediency, self, and the world. We 
speak not of conflict, there is no room for it, till the 
man is a Christian—that is, a seeker and a disciple too 
of Jesus Christ. 

And then— 

When Apollyon meets him in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, in the hope of turning him back altogether from 
the King’s highway to glory, he will perhaps say this 
to himn— 

(1) The way is too hard—too long. 

Christ makes no secret, with any of us, of the 
difficulty of being a Christian. The Gospels and 
Epistles abound in plain sayings as to the obstacles to 
be surmounted, the snares to be avoided, the hard- 
ships to be endured, by all who would win heaven. 
When the precipitate offer was made to Him, ‘“ Lord, 
I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest,” instead 
of being caught by the generosity of the impulse 
which prompted such an outburst of feeling, He 
gravely answered, ‘‘ Foxes have holes, and birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” Hast thou thought of that ? 
Hast thou counted the cost of being a Christian in- 
deed? Nevertheless, though entirely plain and true 


tenderness also with him whe is resolute to follow 
Him. He does not spread out before us the whole 
map of our way, pointing to each detail of distress 
or difficulty through which we must struggle to our 
goal. ‘‘ As thy day, so shall thy strength be;” and 
as thy day, so shall thy knowledge be also. One by 
one, not all at once, the pitfalls and the precipices of 
our way are disclosed to us; one day’s difficult 
climbing brings us in view of another and a steeper 
ridge behind it; and He whose aim it is that we 
arrive in safety daunts us not by displays of danger, 
at once overwhelming and premature. 

It is otherwise with the enemy. He would flash 
his scaring light upon the whole path, the whole 
journey, the whole life, and make us say, ‘‘It is 
beyond my strength. I will get me back to my home 
from whence I came out.” 

We must beware of these bird’s-eye views of 
the whole of life. When you feel within you the 
rising of one of these discouraging, these daunting 
calculations, be warned at once. ‘This persuasion 
cometh not of Him that calleth you.” He leads you 
on by little and little. He who has given you, by His 
providence, one day at once, not all your days in one 


| —He who has ministered to you, thus far, just that 


daily bread, and just that immediate strength, which 
He saw, and which you see now, to have been suffi- 
cient for you—will thus, day by day, even to the end, 
guide and guard and keep you. The journey as a 
whole is too great for you, but not its portions and 
stages, not its days and its hours; walk on, humble 
yet trusting, and unto the God of gods you too shall 
appear in Zion. 

(2) Or this perhaps :— 

You are not in the way. 

Humility is a good thing; and life itself is not 
long enough to teach it. It is well that we.should 
try and examine ourselves; it is well that we should 
even suspect ourselves, and give ourselves no rest 
in our self-searchings. I would not even have it 
to be taken for granted that we are in the way. 
There is a door; have we entered by it? That 
door is Christ. There are also ladders against the 
wall; and some false men think to make a short 
cut by them into that way which is salvation. He 
who takes it for granted that he is safe, because he 
attends Christian ordinances, or because he calls 
Christ Lord, or because he has some good wishes, or 
has known in past days some workings of conscience— 
although he knows that he does not really repent, and 
knows that he does not really pray, and knows that 
he does not really set himself to do good and abhor 
evil—to such a person it is not the devil’s voice, it is 
the voice of truth and soberness, it is the voice of 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, which suggests the misgiv- 
ing, Perhaps you are notin the way. But for all that, 
it is one of Satan’s devices to say this to the Christian. 
The more sincere a man is, the more earnest, the more 
humble, the more does the devil ply him with it. How 
do you know that you are a Christian? Think of 
your sins. How often have you displeased, dis- 
honoured, denied your Lord! How feeble, how poor, 
how vacillating a testimony have you borne to Him 
before men! How slow are your thoughts to rise to 





in His account of the Gospel way, Christ deals in 


Him, and how indolent have been your endeavours 
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after Him! What! hungering and thirsting after Surely the God whom you serve must be a hard task- 
righteousness—when you know that your whole soul | master, if this is His service! Relax a little of your 
is given to this work, to that object, which has not in | strictness; walk with the world in small matters: so 
it one feature of the Gospel? ‘You are deceiving |may you even win others; so shall you not thus 
yourself in the idea that you are even walking toward | alienate and disgust them. This Puritan spirit, this 
Zion ; give up the delusion—you have not begun; it | Pharisee life, this narrow exclusiveness of sympathy, 
is too late for you to begin; besides, if you have | this saying to another, I am holier than thou—surely 
missed the gate once, how shall you now find it? | this is not religion, not Christian religion, not the faith 
When shall you know for certain that it is found? | of saints, not the charity of Christ Jesus! And so, 
Renounce the vain hope; return with me to the city, | with this mixture of reason and folly, this masking of 
and I will give thee a reward. the lie under the semblance of truth, the devil makes 

Such thoughts can come from one source only. | many converts, quoting even Scripture at his will. 
And this shall be our test of Christ’s voice and Satan’s | Thus he insinuates many a deadly stroke into the 
voice in the utterance of warning. If the inference | half-disarmed soul; and, beginning with the words 
is, “You are not in the way, therefore hasten into it, | of liberality and charity, ends by drawing many a 
make sure of your standing, flee for refuge to the one | victim into the net of licentious thought and lasci- 
hope, lay hold with all earnestness on eternal life ”— | vious living. Above all other things, let us suspect 
if that be the argument, Christ speaks. If, on the | the rising thought of unreasonable restraints, of need- 
contrary, the words are, ‘‘ You are not in the way, | less scruples, and of judicious compromises. It is by 
therefore give up the search, go back, sin and die,” | such acts as these that Satan makes most captives. 
then the tempter speaks. hereby know we the in- | Even the Christian admitted at the strait gate, 
spiration of good from the spirit of evil. | walking in the narrow way, may be assailed by these 

(3) Or perhaps this :— | suggestions in the valley of his humiliation. Let him 

There is no way—all is delusion. You fancy | be wise to know the voice. Let him seize promptly 
that God has spoken; but there is no proof of the discharged arrow, and hurl it from him with a 
it. You fancy that there is an eternal life; but no | ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan!” Let freedom of living 
evidence could demonstrate it. You fancy that | be for the free—angels who have not sinned, or saints 
Christ died for sinners, died for their sins, and | emancipated by resurrection. As for me, I must walk 
so made peace; rose for their justification, lives for | warily, as becomes the fallen and the fleshly. The 
their life. But you know well enough that more men | Spirit of life has a law, and by it He frees the ran- 
gainsay than believe this; they who believe, guess | somed. Let me, as it is written, lay aside with all 
and know not. You fancy that there is a divine in- | earnestness the sin which so easily besets me, and 

















fluence, a power of grace, a Holy Spirit: it is an 
enthusiasm, a fanaticism, adream. Such thoughts, 
thrown into the soul sometimes in the very act of 
worship, bespeak their author. Be not distressed by 
them as though they were your own: they are not 
your own till you foster and indulge them—then they 
may become so. Meanwhile, remember how the pil- 
grim, in his terrible walk along the black valley, 
began at last ‘not to know his own voice”—one of | 
the wicked ones stepped up softly behind him, and 
whisperingly suggested many grievous blasphemies, 
making Christian believe that he was himself blas- 
pheming Him whom he loved. So it is still. The 
worst horror of these infidel thoughts is that they are 
from within: know them for Satan’s arrows, and you 
know what to do with them. God give us grace to 
distinguish friend from foe, and to quench in the shield 
of His faith all these fiery darts of the wicked one! 

(4) Or, yet once more, perhaps this :— 

Any way will do. Why this careful, anxious, 
mournful walking ? Why all this self-reproach and 
self-misgiving—all this scrupulosity about trifles—all 
this mistrust of God’s mercy and of Christ’s indulgence 
—all this notion of worldliness and heavenly-minded- 
ness, of lawful pleasures and unlawful, of consist- 
ency and unfuithfulness, of sin and saintliness? 








run with patience the exact race marked out for me, 
looking always unto Jesus ! 

The Valley of Humiliation is the valley of conflict. 
God Himself has armed us for it. He has given us two 
weapons, able, by turns, to parry every thrust and 
every stab of the Wicked One: the sword of His own 
Word is the one, the charm of All-Prayer is the other. 
When Satan assails, let us, like our Lord, be ready 
with the answer, ‘‘It is written.” If he himself, 
such is his subtlety, should use against us, as against 
Christ, the armoury of Scripture ; let us be able, with 
our Lord, to put to shame the fallacy, by replying, 
“It is written again.” Above all, let the spirit of 
Scripture, even more than the letter, dwell in us 
richly, prompting the thought, where the word may 
fail us, ‘‘ Thus hath God spoken.” And if ever Reve- 
lation itself should fail us in the agony of the battle 
and we should be struck down by the sword of intel- 
lectual doubt or spiritual misgiving, then let us pluck 
out of our bosom the amulet of invincible strength, 
crying, in the hearing of the Invisible God, ‘‘O Lord, 
I beseech Thee, deliver my soul.” ‘ I will walkin the 
strength of the Lord God.” ‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for Thou art with me: Thy rod and Thy staff 
comfort me.” C. J. VAUGHAN. 
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USED HIS ENEMIES. 








HOW ROGER ROLFE 


Rocer RorrFx never had much education. He was 


an orphan, and the old grandmother who brought him | 


up never dreamed but that she did her whole duty to 
him, seeing she fed and clothed him, and turned him 
out to work on her landicid’s farm. She never petted 
him—not she. She was not a woman made to pet 
anything, and she had a chronic pain in her temper. 
It was, perhaps, no wonder that her fellow-workers 
blamed her for that, but we need not, for we don’t 
know what it is to stand in the sun for twelve hours, 
working to keep ourselves and the orphan of a son 
who never behaved very well to us, and finally dis- 
graced us by not having put by anything to save 
himself from a parish funeral—the said child itself 
felt by us to be but a little cating, wearing-out 
mortal, every bit its mother’s child, a blue-eyed, 
yellow-heized chit, who was the ruination of our 
hopeful son, who might have done yery well but for 
her; said child consequently no pleasure at all to us, 
but still fed and clothed according to our best ability, 
and taught its duty as far as we know it, namely, to 
keep its hands from picking and stealing, to make a 
bob to the parson and the squire, and to have a deep 
sense of its own wickedness and uselessness, leading it 
especially toasilentsubmission under ourown perpetual 
rebukes and reproaches. We should not find such life 





very easy, reader, especially if we took it as the poor | 


woman did, not as a little offering of self-sacrifice, 


done for His sake who resigned everything that we | 


might haye all things, but as a sort of penance by 
which she was to earn the strange heayen, which she 
believed had jasper gates and golden pavement. It 
often seemed a little hard to her that she must give up 
her good strong cup of tea, and warm winter shawl, 
for suke of such remote and chilly glories. But the 
gospel was not then preached at Low Loughton, and 
the poor woman was as honest a heathen as any 
whirling dervish in all Asia. 

So Roger Rolfe had a hard time of it in his young 


days, though when he spoke of them in after life, he | 
never conceded more than that his grandmother ‘‘had | 


a temper of her own.” 

** Of course, I wor trying, sir,”’ he said to me, ‘‘and 
I wasn’t like her own children who came to her when 
she wanted them, and had strength o’ body and heart 
to keep ’em and to loye’em. She took me, sir, in 


those days when, as the Bible says, the grasshopper is | 


a burden. She must ha’ been a fine woman, sir. I 
often thinks of her when parson is preachin’, specially 
the other day, when he took the text, ‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ If she’d heard 
how he set that out, maybe she’d have done it 
sweeter-like. There’s one thing I thanks grand- 
mother for, in particular, sir. She made me feel I 
was regular selfish. She was always dinging into me 
that I never thought of nothing but my own comfort 
and pleasure. And that were true enough. I used 
to sit out in the fields and think it over, till I made 
out that it were quite true. And that’s something to 
know, sir. It’sa lesson that a precious many men, 
and women too, nover learn all their time, but go 
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| about deceiving theirselves, and perhaps other people 
too, a-holding theirselves out as martyrs, while they’re 
martyring everybody else. Not as knowing you’re 
selfish makes ye unselfish, sir. I knows that well 
enough, for I’m the selfishest fellow going, sir, 
Deed, it strikes me, it’s uncommon hard to be any- 
thing but selfish in this ’ere world, sir. We that 
doesn’t spend all our evenings at the public, why, it’s 
just because we likes beiter to sit at home; and we 
that keeps in work, and doesn’t come to the parish, 
why, sir, it’s all a-pleasin’ to our pride. Seems to me 
the only difference is, there’s one sort o’ selfishness 
that is bad for ourselves and for everybody else, and 
another that is good for us and all concerned. And 
there’s another shade o’t, sir, atween the two, that 
seems good for ourselves, and doesn’t seem to interfere 
with anybody, but that’s neither here nor there at all, 
for what don’t do good to nobody else, can’t be good for 
us. That’s the sort of selfishness granny frightened 
me out of. Ill grant she frightened me into another 
kind. When I wants a little pleasure, sir, I wants 
the real thing, and so I always takes care that it 
pleases somebody else too. Just for my own sake, 
one may say, sir. Eh, sir, but we must just creep 
and crawl along the right path the best way we can, 





sir. On our hands and knees, if need be. One 
wouldn’t think the Bible need warn us agen’ self- 
righteousness, when the world’s such a thorn-bush 
that it tears off every rag as fast as we putiton. But 
the Bible wouldn’t speak so plain if there wasn’t danger, 
and I s’pose my fancying we can be humble enough 
to keep away from it, is just a sign o’t, sir. An’ after 
all, it’s a well-known, fac’ that everybody’s proudest 
of what he’s hardly got. When we're angels, I s’pose 
we shall be humble enough, sir. 

‘‘ Whenever I think of the good I got from my old 
granny’s fault-finding, it sets me pondering over that 
| text, ‘speaking the truth in love.’ Human natur’ 
is a queer thing, ain’t it, sir? Else sartainly that 
would come quite nateral to it. But there’s very few 
o’ one’s friends, sir, that seem to take any notice what 
| one’s doing. The women, sir, if they likes ye, they 
always think that whatever you do is right, which 
was the way with my old woman, sir. More by token, 
if they doesn’t like ye, they say whatever you do is 
| wrong, and they manage to prove it too, somehow. 

But speakin’ o’ friends in general. *Tisn’t from them 
you commonly hear of your faults, told like physic 
given ye by yer mother, with a kiss beforehand, and 
some sweetstuff to take it down. No, it’s yer enemies 
that throws ’em up at ye, like rotten eggs at ‘lection 
'time. But ye see, a rotten egg wouldn’t do no harm 
| to a sweep, if it made him go home and wash himself. 
| And that’s the way with faults. It’s wicked for folk 
to speak ’em in malice, but it does you good, if you 
take it rightly. And ye see, sir, being so long used 
to poor granny’s tongue, a hard word or two doesn’t 
set my back up. There was Tom Dobson. He could 
be real aggrawating, sir—the sort of man that’s 
always wanting to make ye fight with him, and he 
found there was no better way of raising the devil in 
folks than to tell ’em summat that was true about 
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theirselves. 
out, sir. 

**He’d fought with a’most everybody afore he fell 
upon me. I was a young fellow then, sir, not mar- 
ried and ‘saying money. I did not belong to the 
Goose Club, nor yet to the Loughton Hand-in-Hand, 
which, mesting vata public -house, sir, cost a deal more 
than the swbs: “ription S. Now, sir, if I'd been asked, 

I'd have thought my saving ways were a werry safe 
bit in my character. 
more than I knew myself. 

“** Halloa,’ says he, as I passed him one Saturday 
night, standing against the wall, more drunk than 
sober, ‘ halloa, it’s a fine thing to have a religion that 
never costs nothing—not even standing treat! Who 
sits on the free seats, and gets a good warm in winter, 
and never puts a penny in the box? Who went to 
the chapel excursion for naught, eh? We sinners 
pays a honest half-crown when we hasa day out with 
the Hand-in-Hand. When we ain’t got no more tin, 
we'll all turn pious, for it’s cheap.’ 

‘¢ Well, sir, he went ona chorussing * We'll all turn 
pious,’ and I went home. Them words stuck in my 
und, sir. There were poorer men than me a-wasting 
their ‘money fora seat in a dirty tap-room, and a drink 


He was a shrewd fellow—in his cups or 


0’ poison, while I wasn’t a-giving a farthing to the | 


Lord that had given me #o much. It seemed I did 
not care for Him as much as they loved their beer. 
And, after all, I saw it was out o’ sheer goodness to | 
us, that He’ll take what we can give, for hasn’t he | 
the cattle on a thousand hills, amd ministering angels 
to do his service? And yet He’s pleased with our bit 
o’ money or work, just like a father when his child 
buys him something with the ha’-pence he gave it. I 
took them words to heart, sir, that Idid. And I’ve 
found that the Lord won’t let you suffer by what you 
give to Him, though I daresay He might if you only 
gave it a-thinkin’ of what you’d get again. <A father 
wouldn’t like it if he kmowed his boy gave him an 
apple hoping he’d get two back, and most like he’d 
disappoint the little greedy sneak imto the bargain. 
“Well, after that, sir, I went on regular giving my 
mite, according as the Lord prospered me; and I never 
could tell whether it was right or wrong for me to feel 
pleased, and sort 0’ proud, to know that nobody in the 
village ever had a collecting card, and didn’t come to 
me, and that parson himself made a habit of mention- 
ing if anybody was in trouble or down sick. But 
there was somebody a-looking out for the mote in my 
eye, sir;.and this time it was Mrs. Kite, the black- 
smith’s wife, as sharp a woman as eyer you'd see, 
always talking about weights and measures, and how 
she’d saved three half-pence out of last week’s charges, 
and what would her old man do without her! They’d 
five daughters, sir, all grown up, and every one 
teachers in the Sunday-school. Well, sir, I went into 
the forge one day, to ask Kite for half-a-crown, for an 
old neighbour as had a stroke, and had lost the use 
of his right hand. We were making up a little sum to 
send him back to his cwn people. I knew Kite wasa 


kind-hearted fellow, and would help us, leastways if 


the missus had left any loose money in his pocket. 
But when I got into the shop, there was the woman 
herself, with a smile as sweet as any other body’s wry 
face. 


But Tom Dobson, he found out | 


‘¢« Ye’re wanting Kite, I suppose,’ she said. ‘ Well, 
Kite’s gone out; but, if it’s money you’re wanting, as 
| is. only likely, seeing you’re so charitable yourself, 
Mr. Rolfe, I can tell you Kite has got none to give. 
We give what costs more than money, Mr. Rolfe; we 
give our dear children’s time and talents. My daugh- 
ters are all very well brought-up gals, Mr. Rolfe, and 
we lends their services to them as don’t know how to 
bring up their own children. If other people did the 
| same, sir, maybe there wouldn’t be so much money 
| wanted. It’s far easier to give money, Mr. Rolfe, and 
it makes more noise, and perhaps brings some grist 
back to one’s own mill. But I say, give your work, 
Mr. Rolfe; put your own shoulder to the wheel; give 
the sweat of your brow, and the strength of your 
hands, and the brains of your head. Here were my 
Sarah and Mary Anne at two working parties every 
week all last winter-——’ 

“© «T’m sure it was very good of them, Mrs. Kite,’ 
said I, ‘ but supposin’ there wasn’t any money to buy 
the stuff 

‘‘ «There always is money,’ she answered, walking 
back to the parlour; ‘there’s always plenty of people 
to give money, and them’s the very folks as slights 
those as do the work;’ and then she went inside and 
shut the door. 

“I couldn’t help laughing as I went away, but still 
it came to me that maybe I was a-missing a bit of the 
_ happiness the Lord may mean for his own people. It 
had never struck me that I could do anything at all, 
except work an hour overtime, and then give up wh: at 
I got to wiser people. But thinks I, ‘Tcan but try, 
and depend o’t, Roger, if God’s got work for ye to do, 
| you'll only need to keep your eyes open, and you'll 
see Him put the first bit right into your hands, like 
schoolma’ams do, when they give a girl her first seam.’ 
And so He did, and so He always has, ever since.” 

The old man paused, and looked rather sad. I 
thought perhaps, like all earnest workers, the result 
of his personal labours disappointed him a little. 
Whoever carries a lantern, has its dark side towards 
himself. I knew both Roger and his work, and 
knew it had not been in vain, though some of his 
Sunday-scholars had turned out reprobates, and some 
of his sick people, whom he had nursed with the 
greatest tenderness, and over whose ‘hopeful signs” his 
trustful nature had rejoiced believingly, had returned 
to their wickedness, like swine to the mire. Still 
Roger had not toiled in vain. 

But when he spoke, I found my thoughts were 
wrong. Roger had not been thinking about his 
failures or successes. In fact, his was one of those 
healthy natures which go into God’s world, like hired 
husbandmen into a field, where they have to do so 
much work before nightfall, but need not trouble 
themselves about the soil or the weather. 

‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I never could make out why some 
people make such a fuss when others blame’em. I 
know it’s all the harder that there’s generally a little 
bit of truth at the bottom of every hard saying. 
Sometimes only a very little bit, but the eyes that 
see it are like magnifying glasses. But I mind 
summat that was once said to me—not so long ago 
either—an’ it was kindly said, an’ it was true; but it 
cut me like a knife for all that. 
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“Ye remember my boy Jem? He was our seventh | but there’s some children that won’t spoil, just as 
child, sir. The Lord took all the others out o’ their | there’s others that spoils theirselvyes. 
very cradle. It used to be a sad cutting up with one| “I gave Jem a good education—knowing myself 
after the other. Each time, I thought I'd never set | what it is to want one. An’ he was always a quick 
my heart on another, but I allays did. An’ at last | scholar, and by and by, he seemed to know more 
just as Bessy and me had made up our minds that the | about t’other end o’ the world than I know of the 
Lord meant to take ’em all, He spared us the last one. | next town. And when he was a fine young fellow, 
An’ Jem were a beautiful child; not but what I sup- | going out to work, he’d sit at home with me of an 
pose every father thinks his own are, but Jem was real | evening, quite content, a-reading about far-away 
beautiful. I’ve a little black outline, sir, that calls him | places, where labourers could work themselves up to 
up exact. It isn’t like him, but it keeps a body in mind, | be a kind of squires, an’ working men got seats ina 
and I reckon that’s about as much as the finest picture | sort of parliament. I used to like to hear o’t, sir, 
ll do. Well, Jem’s mother, ye know, died when he was | Not as I’ve ever grudged the fine people anything 
quite a little one, and I had to be father an’ mother | they’ve got, nor envied them either; but it does grate 
too, as well asI could. I believe I'd ha’ spoilt Jem, | my ears, like a slate pencil drawn backwards, when 
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they talk as if they was a different kind o’ flesh and{ thing. I’d been out, standing in the garden, a-think- 
blood, which always makes me better pleased when I | ing how beautiful it was. And when Jem had or 
hear that some working-man has won at cricket, than | his say, I did not speak a word, sir, but just looked! 
if I was told he’d had a fortune left him. It did| And Jem, he jumped up, and turned about to the 
not strike me that a fine young fellow, like my Jem, | little cupboard in the wall. ‘Father!’ says he, ‘I see 
could never take so much interest a-hearing o’t, with- | it won’t do. I'll never speak of going away again, 
out naterally enough longing to be in it. I never| unless you speak first, father!’ Ah, I thought, then 
shall forget the night he told me he were thinking | it will be a long time before I do that. And presently 
what a good move it would be for him to go out to| I went out again into the garden, but there seemed a 
those parts himself. He brought it out by reading | kind of pain in the sunshine, and I came in quick 
the advertisement of a ship that were sailing presently. | enough; but Jem and I did not speak much to each 
Pll tell ye what, sir, I’d never felt as I felt then, since | other all that evening. 

the doctor told me there was no more hope of our first} ‘‘ There was a kind of change between us. For one 
child that died. It wasjust the same sort 0’ evening, the | thing, there was no more reading out loud. And Jem 
sun going down in glory, and a gold light on every- | was generally grave, and sometimes spoke a little 
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sharp. And though he did his work as well as ever, 
still he never talked of it, or took any pride in it. 
And he grew much older-looking, and got a kind of 
hollow look in his face, so that he grew dreadful like 
his poor mother, at the.time the babies were dying, 
and she were a-keeping up for my sake. 

‘* You know Mrs. Hirder, sir—Widow Hirder? A 
plain-spoken woman, sir, but sound as an oak, and 
always very good to me and my boy, since the old 
woman died. Well, one evening, she came into my 
house while Jem was out, and she sits down, and says 
she, ‘Roger Rolfe, you’ve always said your granny 
called ye selfish, an’ so you are. Just to please your- 
self—an’ sorry little pleasure are ye getting out o’t 
—ye’re keeping your boy with you, where he’ll never 
earn more than enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, while he’s got the makin’s of a great man in 
him, if you’d let him go where he could get a chance. 
I'd never but one boy, Roger Rolfe, and he set his 
heart on going to sea, and thank God,I didn’t set my- 
sen agen’ it, and force him to run away, and cut him- 
self right off from his home, may be with a hard 
thought for his mother. I let him go, thank God, 
and so I kept my heart and him together, how- 
ever far he went. You know he were drowned at 
last, Roger, and his mates brought home his chest, 
and the grey parrot he were a-bringing me, an’ I 
could put myself to rest about him, just the same as 
about my old man in the churchyard. An’ he might 
have died just as young if he’d stopped at home, 
Roger, only then he’d have gone away with a feeling 
that he’d not had his life fair. We've no right to 
cross the young ’uns’ hearts, Roger. In all chance, 


tie’em to our post for all their days, just to please 
ourselves for such a little while.’ 

‘** Ah, sir, Thad some bitter thinking over Widow 
Hirder’s words, But at last, I made up my mind, I’d 





| 


tell Jem to go. He wouldn’t hear o’t, at first, poor 
fellow, because he said I was giving way all to 
please him. And I had to say, what I felt was quite 
true, sir, that now I knew he wanted to go, unless he 
went, I shouldn’t die easy in my bed. 

‘IT went to see him off. That’s to say I went as far 
as where the four roads meet, one of ’em the road to 
Liverpool. Ye know that’s high ground, by that sign- 
post, sir, and I could see the sea a-twinkin’ in the 
distance. I think I bore up better than Jem at the 
very last, sir. Mayhap it’s easier to give up, than to 
feel another’s givin’ up for you. An’ he wasn’t leaving 
me so lonely neither. For weren’t there his mother 
and the six little ones in the churchyard, sir, just as 
one may say a-bed before me, a-waiting for my com- 
ing home late? I went back through the churchyard 
that evening, sir. There ain’t any stone or head-board 
over my Bessy, sir. There was no need for it, for I’ve 
al’ays knowed the place well enough. But I think 
Ill put one up now, sir, that Jem may be sure to 
find it, if ever he comes back. I never can make up 
my mind that I shan’t see Jem again. Ye see, I 
know I’m sure to see him again, after all, and I’m 
so close to Jordan now, sir, that this side or the 
other, doesn’t seem to make much differ to me! 

‘* Thank you very kindly, sir, for sitting so long, 
a-listening to an old man talking about himself. I’m 


| thinking ’ve wanted my granny this afternoon, sir, 


to tell me to hold my tongue if I’d nothing better to 
say! I wonder what the angels talk about in heaven, 
sir? I wonder if Bess has told the little ’uns anything 
about me? I suppose it’s because I’m foolish, sir, but 


| I can’t help fancying that they look out for me some- 
we shall have to leave ’em behind, and it isn’t fair to | times, like fem used to do, when I was a bit late. I 


suppose one oughtn’t to think them sort of things, but 
one does. And as the blessed Lord was a man once, 
sir, I daresay He knows one can’t help it. Good 
evening, sir.” IsaBELLA FYVIE. 





Tne fact is unquestionable: the reasons of it are 
not so obvious. Eleven appearances of the risen 
Saviour are recorded in the New Testament, and all 
of them, unless we consider that to Saul on his way 
to Damascus an exception, are to those who had known, 
and loved, and clung to Him in life. It is by no means 
certain, indeed, that the Saviour may not, after his 
resurrection, have showed himself on other occasions 
than those mentioned; for St. Luke tells us in general 
language that ‘‘ unto the Apostles whom He had chosen 
He showed himself alive after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God” (Acts i. 2, 3). Yet, even if these words may be 
held to indicate that there were, during these forty 
days, many appearances of the risen Redeemer, and 
more, therefore, than are expressly noticed in Scrip- 
ture, they equally imply that to the Apostles or dis- 
ciples alone were such manifestations given. The 
Apostle Peter, too, when he proclaimed the gospel to 
Cornelius, expressly says, ‘‘ Him God raised up the 
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WHY DID JESUS AFTER HIS RESURRECTION APPEAR ONLY TO HIS 
DISCIPLES ? 


third day, and showed Him openly; not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, even 
to us who did eat and drink with Him after He rose 
from the dead” (Acts x. 40, 41). The fact then is 
unquestionable. 

Yet at first sight it strikes us as a strange one. Would 
not, we are ready to say, a manifestation of Himself 
on the part of the risen Jesus to the people at large 
have done more to convince them of the truth of his 
claims than all the miracles that He had previously 
wrought? They had seen Him die; they were ac- 
quainted with the place of his burial; they had even 
taken all the precautions that prudence could suggest 
or authority carry out, to prevent his body’s being 
stolen from the tomb. With what power, then, would 
an appearance of his, after his resurrection, have im- 
pressed them! Much as they had resisted before, it 
would surely have been impossible to resist this 
crowning proof of the truthfulness of his claims. We 
see the effect produced by such an appearance upon 
Thomas. When that Apostle put his hands into the 
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Nay, he did more even than simply confess that He 
whom he beheld was the same Jesus who had died upon 
the cross. His faith reccived a nobler impulse, and 
reached a loftier height than it had previously attained. 
So likewise might it have been with the enemies of 
Jesus, and, unable any longer to resist the evidence 
of what He was, they might have cried out with the 
once doubting, but now convinced, Apostle, ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God.” 


Nor only this. Would not a few public manifesta- 


tions of himself on the part of the Redeemer, after his | 


resurrection, have rendered the evidence of so. mo- 
mentous an event even more satisfactory than it is ? 
Are not faith and love credulous ? and is not credulity 
contagious? Is there no reason to fear that ¢he nar- 
ratives which we possess of repeated appearances of 
the risen Saviour may be only the result of the excited 
imaginations of his followers, as they thought that 
what one of their number was persuaded he had seen, 
they all ought equally to see ? Might they not deceive 
themselves ? 
not exaggerate impressions that had been made on 
them ? But the world is cool. 
easily convinced. The unwilling testimony of an 
enemy is more valuable than the eager declaration of 
a friend. If Jesus had but shown himself to the people, 
and they had not been able to deny that it was He, a 
cope-stone would have been placed upon the proof pos- 
sessed by us of his resurrection, that would have com- 
pleted the symmetry of the structure, and bound all 
its parts together with a strength not to be shaken, far 
less to be overcome. 


Such are the feelings which to a greater or less | 


extent often disturb the Christian mind. It may be 
well for us to look somewhat more closely into the 
matter, and to inquire whether or not there is any 
ground for them. 

1, All will admit that, if we have sufficient evidence 
for any fact, we have no right to ask more. In none 
of his ways, either in creation or providence, is it the 
purpose of the Almighty to force us to a legitimate 
conclusion. He appeals to us as reasonable beings, 
able to judge and free to form the judgment that 
seems best. Such a method of dealing is adapted to 
the nature that we possess. Were we otherwise 
dealt with, we should be dealt with, not as men, but as 
creatures altogether different from what we are. It 
is the same when the great facts and truths of religion 
are set before us. We must appropriate them in the 
exercise of the same principles as those which guide 
us in common life. Were it otherwise, we should 
need one nature for religious, another for ordinary, 
truth; the one basis of our nature would be de- 
stroyed. We have no right, therefore, to ask more 
than sufficient evidence for any fact that we are 
called on to believe. Now, it is not denied by the 
followers of Jesus that the evidence for the resurrec- 
tion of their Lord is most ample and satisfactory. 
They have no need to look abroad for more. They 
have simply to give full weight in feeling to what 
they acknowledge in reason. They have only to be 
consistent with themselves. 

2. It is not the fact that, in the case before us, the 
evidence of the enemies of Jesus would have been 


With the best intentions, might they | 


Scepticism is not | 
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prints of the nails, his incredulity at once disappeared. | more conclusive than that of his friends. Tad the 


latter indeed expected the resurrection of their Lord, 
it might have been plausibly urged that the expecta- 
tion gave rise to the belief. But we know that the 
very contrary was the case. They believed that, with 
the crucifixion, all was over. The women who came 
to the grave on the third morning, came not to behold 
it empty, but to pay the last offices of love to the body 
|of their departed Master and Friend. Nothing 
appears more clearly on the face of every narrative 
connected with the event than the total want of ex- 
pectation, the incredulity, the unwillingness to be 
convinced, which marked the disciples. As we read 
the Gospels and see how oom and how plainly the 
Saviour intimated not only his death but his resur- 
rection to his followers, we have difficulty in resisting 
a feeling of pain at the dulness of comprehension 
which they displayed. But, viewed in the light of 
our present argument, their very dulness is what we 
have most reason to rejoice in. We sce in it a far 
more valuable preparation for the convictions of the 
future than if they had at once appreciated their 
Master’s words with all the fulness of the most 
intelligent apprehension. It is their doubts that 
make their after-faith so valuable and so satisfying 
tous. They were not too anxious, they were only 
too unready, to believe. On the other hand, itisa 
curious circumstance that the enemies of Jesus 
appear to have attached more meaning to what Ho 
said of his approaching resurrection than his friends. 
It is not in the circle of the latter, but of the former, 
that we find traces of an anticipation of the great 
event: ‘‘ Now the next day, that followed the day of 
the preparation, the chief priests and Pharisees came 
together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that 
that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, after three 
days I will rise again” (Matt. xxvii. 62, 63). Would 
that anticipation have prepared them to give better 
proof of the fact than could be given by the disciples 
who anticipated nothing of the kind? Let us sup- 
pose that they had been favoured with a view of the 
risen Lord, and that they had declared what they had 
seen; would it not have been as easy to say in their 
case that they were deceived as it is to say so in the 
case of the witnesses that we actually have? If 
belief in visionary appearances was the common 
belief of the age, it was shared by the one party as 
well as the other. If there were no notions of science, 
no notions of fixed and invariable laws, among the 
fishermen of Galilee, there were certainly none such 
among those chief priests and Pharisees who, in 
every country as well as Judsea, in every age as well 
as in the first century, are regarded as the great 
opponents -of advancing light. With their views a 
resurrection was not impossible; they knew that it 
had been predicted ; they feared that it might happen. 
What, it might and would be said, is the evidence of 
such men worth? That they gave such easy credence 
to what a little examination would have shown them 
to be false, and that too when the admission of it could 
not but prove in the highest degree damaging to 
themselves, only shows how hopelessly all men weré 
then sunk in superstition and ignorance, how utterly 
incompetent any section of the Jewish people was to 
Such .wit- 
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give evidence in a matter of the kind. 
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nesses must be rejected. In a dark and unlettered 
age fear may be the parent of delusion as well as 
faith. Thus the evidcnve of opponents, supposing 
that we had had it, would have been dismissed. 
Their expectations, their apprehensions, would haye 
condemned it. 


By their total want of these expecta- | 


tions the disciples of the Redeemer are made better | 


witnesses than his enemies would have been. 

3. Let us suppose that the latter had been placed 
in a position to enable them to bear witness to the 
resurrection, and what would have been the effect ? 
We can have no hesitation in answering the question, 
for we know what they actually did. They did not 


deny the fact. They did not attempt to bring forward | 


proof that the assertion so publicly, repeatedly, and 


strongly made by the Apostles and early followers of | 


Jesus was false. 
admitted its truth, but they did not believe. 
only commanded, threatened, and imprisoned the 
messengers of the cross. Can we doubt for an 
instant that their conduct would ‘have been precisely 
the same even although they themselves had seen the 
risen Lord? They who had rejected his miracles 
when He was alive; who, when they could not deny 
them, escaped the legitimate conclusion by ascribing 
them to Beelzebub, would certainly not have yielded 
to any appearance of the Saviour from the grave. In 
one way or another they would have contrived to 
evade the force of the argument presented to them. 
Not believing Moses and the prophets, neither would 
they have been convinced although one had risen 
from the dead. 

But, if so, it requires hardly a moment’s considera- 
tion to show us what use would have been made of 
their conduct. Here, it would have been said, is the 
most positive evidence that disinterested spectators 
were not fully assured of the reality of the resurrec- 
tion. To judge by their language, no doubt, it might 
appear that they had been so; but their conduct tells 
a different tale, and it is far more worthy of confi- 
dence than words. Evidence upon various points is 
often presented to men in a way which seems per- 


To all intents and purposes they 


They 


fectly satisfactory, which they are unable logically to | 


set aside, and yet they cannot accept the conclusion 
to which it leads. They feel that there is and must 
be a flaw, although they cannot detect it. They may 
seem, therefore, to admit in words the conclusion, or 
they may be silent; but they are not thoroughly con- 
vinced. So it was here. Had the enemies of Jesus 


been completely satisfied that He had really risen | 


from the grave, they could not have continued to 
denounce Him as an impostor; they must have felt, 
even although they have not told us so, that there 

as deception somewhere. An actual resurrection, a 
resurrection demonstrated to us by the evidence of 
our own senses, is something so signally divine, that 


in no circumstances whatever could human reason | 


resist its power. Resisted in the circumstances before 
us, we have no alternative but to conclude that it did 
not actually take place. It is difficult to see how we 
should have replied to this with the least hope of being 
listened to. We might have pled the strength of 
prejudice, the influence of determined prepossession, 
the many illustrations afforded during the Saviour’s 
life that nothing would bring his opponents to believe 


| on Him. We should have been told that now we had 


| to do with something different from all that had pre- 
viously happened, that no miracle formerly wrought 
was to be compared with this one, that its power for 
demonstration was infinitely clearer than that of any 
other of the Gospel narrative. We should have been 
asked what our own feelings in the circumstances 
would have been; and when compelled to reply that 
we should have been unable to stand out, we should 
have been invited to consider that human nature is 
the same in every age, that the effect produced upon 
the minds of the early Christians by the belief they 
entertained was the only natural one, and that a 
similar effect would necessarily have been exhibited 
by others, had they not felt that, in spite of the appa- 
rent evidence, the fact alleged was fulse. Thus we 
should have been in a position worse, instead of better, 
than our present one; and the refusal on the part of 
the world to submit to the Saviour’s claims would 
have been urged as irresistibly demonstrating that it 
had some good reason to deny an event whose imagi- 
nary nature it was yet not in a position to establish. 

On these grounds, then, alone we may feel entitled 
to say that the non-appearance of Jesus to his enemies 
after his resurrection is a gain rather than a loss to 
the Christian cause. Want of more evidence does not 
invalidate what we have. Evidence of the kind de- 
sired would not have been less liable to suspicion than 
what has been afforded; while the simple circum- 
stance that their opportunities of observation had not 
led the witnesses to faith, would have been urged as a 
conclusive proof that there must have been something 
in the whole story deficient or wrong. 

It is necessary, however, we are persuaded, to look 
further into the matter. Throughout the whole of 
our Lord’s life, the causes of his acting as He did lay 
deeper than in any mere desire to give evidence of the 
Divine character of his mission. That acting was the 
simple and natural expression of what He was, and 
| of what He felt it right to show himself to be in the 
various companies in which He mingled, in the ever- 
varying positions in which He found himself. Even 
the miracles which He wrought, and to which He was 
himself accustomed to appeul in proof of the claims 
put forth by Him, flowed from another source than 
the thought of evidence. Evidence they were. All 
He said and did was evidence. He was his own evi- 
dence, just as light is evidence of its own existence. 
But light exists for far other purposes than to prove 
that it is light; and for purposes proportionally not 
fess sublime and beneficent, the Redeemer regulated 
luis whole course of conduct in the world. The in- 
quiry, therefore, must still be made whether there are 
no intimations in Scripture guiding us to reasons alto- 
gether diilerent from those already mentioned, why 
the risen Jesus did not show himself to all men. 

We are thus led to observe that such reasons are to 
| be found— 

4, In the nature of the Redeemer’s post-resurrec- 
tion life, and of those relations in which He then stood 
toman. Much, indeed, in that life is dark to us. We 
cannot determine, with any degree of certainty, what 
the difference between the body of Jesus before and 
after the resurrection was. In muny respects it was 
undoubtedly the same. He could be recognised by 
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the disciples. The marks of the nails and of the 
soldier’s spear were visible. His voice, when He 
pronounced Mary’s name, sounded in her ears with 
the old familiar tones. Yet it is not less evident that 
there was a difference, as is indicated by his sudden 
appearances among the disciples, and his sudden 
withdrawals from their sight; while the Apostle Paul 
seems to teach us the same lesson when, having 
found in Christ’s resurrection not only the pledge, 
but the model of our own, he exclaims, ‘‘ So also is 
the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonour, it 
is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power: it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. The first man is of the earth, earthy : 
the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the 
earthy, such are they also that are earthy; and as is 
the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly ” (1 Cor. xv. 
42, &c.). Itis true that we cannot attach any very 
definite idea to these expressions; but this much is 
unquestionably contained in them, that the bodies of 
the saints, after the resurrection, shall differ in im- 
portant respects from what they were during their 
earthly life. Now, what is to be the case with them 
must have been the case with Him who is “ the first- 
fruits of them that sleep,” ‘‘ the heavenly” whose 
image they are to bear. His body could not have been 
in every respect similar to what it was. 

The difference of body, however, thus referred to, 
does not stand alone. It was connected with a change 
of state, and here is the great point with which, at 
present, we are immediately concerned. What, then, 
we must ask, was the nature of that state in which 
the Saviour lived during the forty days preceding his 
ascension into heaven? Was it a mere transition 
state, different from what went before, but different 
also from what followed; and must we pass on to the 
moment when a cloud received Him out of his dis- 
ciples’ sight, in order that we may there fix the be- 
ginning of his glory? To this last question we must 
answer, No. Not the ascension, but the resurrection, 
was the bestowal of that reward which Jesus had been 
promised by his Father, was the dawning of that 
“joy” in the thought of which He had endured the 
cross, was the grant of that glory for which He had 
prayed when his work was finishing, ‘‘And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with that 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 
The reward, the joy, the glory, are not to be sought 
in the ascension from Mount Olivet intoheayen. The 
ascension itself began in the resurrection. It is in 
the tomb that we find the great dividing line between 
humiliation and exaltation, between suffering and 
reward; and when, on the third morning, Jesus burst 
the bands of death, his glorification had begun. He 
was, indeed, still to appear from time to time on the 
earth, but that was in itself no humiliation. The 


form our main guide on the point before us, ‘‘I as- 
cend to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God” (John xx. 17); not, I will ascend at some 
future day, but either with the strict meaning of the 
present tense, I am ascending, or with the future so 
beheld in the present, so much a part of it, that it may 
be spoken of ascome. The ascension then is included 
in the resurrection, or is to be viewed only as an inci- 
dental stage in the post-resurrection life; and it is for 
this reason, in all probability, that St. John gives us 
| no account of it in his Gospel. All that was material 
in it was already involved in the rising from the 
grave. 

And what was it that was involved in the resur- 
| rection, and in the new life upon which the Saviour 
| had entered from the moment that He rose? His 
| other words to Mary, in the passage just referred to, 
supply the answer. When she recognised her Lord, 
she would have ‘‘touched” Him, grasped Him with 
the ardour with which we embrace the recovered one 
whom we had thought lost. ‘‘ Jesus saith unto her, 
Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father.” It is impossible that these words should 
mean that Mary was not to touch Him, either because 
she would thus be detained from carrying without 
delay the glad tidings of his resurrection to his bre- 
thren ; or because his body, in its now glorified con- 
dition, could not be handled with the hand of sense. 
The clause, ‘‘for I am not yet ascended to my 
| Father,” is wholly inconsistent with the one render- 
| ing; the fact that Thomas was so shortly afterwards 

commanded to reach hither his finger, and behold the 
hands, and to reach hither his hand and thrust it into 
| the side, is as wholly inconsistent with the other. 
| There is but one way in which the mysterious words 
| become intelligible and plain, by the application of 
| that principle of interpretation, so often needed in the 
Gospel of St. John,—that words used with apparent 
| reference to the bodily organization have their true 
| reference to the spiritual sense. Thus, when our Lord 

says, ‘‘ A little while, and ye shall not see me; and, 
| again a little while, and ye shall see me, because I go 
| to the Father” (xvi. 16), He is not to be understood as 
| meaning that his disciples would not see Him at his 
| death, but would see Him again at his resurrection. 
| He means rather that, when the second ‘little while” 
had passed, their spiritual vision would be perfected ; 
they would see Him again with a clearness of spiri- 
tual insight never to be dimmed, and their temporary 
sorrow would be turned into abiding joy. It is the 
same thing in the passage before us. The use of the 
word “for” in it plainly implies that there would be, 
in a certain sense, a ‘“‘ touching” of Jesus, when He 
had ascended to his Father, though it could not be 
now; and the reason why it could not thus be now 
| was to be found in this, that the touch Mary would 
| have given was not that by which alone He could be 
|handled. She would have touched Him, as if He had 
been the same as He was before; but He was not the 








labour, the suffering, the sorrow, the misconception of | same, and the season for such touching was over. 


his aims, the misinterpretation of his motives, had 
ceased for ever. The bitter cup had been drained to 
the very dregs. He was now to drink only the new 
wine of his Father’s kingdom. Hence it is that He 
says to Mary Magdalene, in words which must ever 





Another kind of touching must begin; and, when his 
disciples shall apprehend Him as He is— when they 
shall fully realise the spiritual glory of Him who has 
as yet been little more to them than a loved com- 
panion and friend—when they shall ‘‘ see” that He 
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has gone to his Father and their Father, to his God understand why it was that our ord, after his resur- 
and their God, they shall behold Him, hear Hin, | rection, showed himself to none but his disciples. It 
touch Him, handle Him, as those who are, indeed, | was not from any thoughts connected with the evi- 
his “brethren.” That shall be the full privilege of a | dence of that great work. It was from the nature of 
perfect faith, and to prepare it for that privilege it| the case. The world could not have understood Him. 
must now be trained.* It might have thought that it beheld the ‘earthy ;” 
If, then, this view of the matter be correct, it shows | it could not have comprehended the “heavenly.” It 
us at ouce that the difference between the life of Jesus, | might have imagined that it saw one who was again 
as it was before, and as it was after, his resurrection | to die; it could not have risen to the idea of a con- 
was so great, that the latter could neither be handled | queror of the grave for ever. It might have gazed 
with the hand, nor exhibited to the eye, of sense alone. | upon Him with the eye of sense; it had no eye of 
The time of the Redeemer’s earthly sojourn was the | faith to contemplate Him as He was, and as He would 
time when He might be known “after the flesh ;” alone be known. Therefore it was that He showed 
and when, by such knowledge, men might be gra- himself to none but his disciples, and even to them 
dually won to faith, or, having been won to it, might | only at such intervals as were necessary to fan the 
have their faith gradually strengthened. But it was | spark of divine life within their souls, and to prepare 
necessary that such a period should close, and that | them for that perfect spiritual vision whose highest 
one should follow when he must either be altogether | attainment was to come when they should rejoice to 
unknown, or must be embraced in the spiritual emo- | know Him “ after the flesh” no more. 
tions of the soul alone. It is true that a little more! The order of events, as they actually happened, 








training on this point was necessary, even to those 
who loved Him. Therefore the days followed during 
which He occasionally, but only occasionally, appeared 
tothem. It may seem at first sight strange to us, 
that during these days He was not more constantly 
beside his own. It is not really strange. The reasons 
lay in the very purpose of his work. He must elevate 
their faith, raise their views, help their infirmities, 
perfect the spirituality of their minds. But such a 


finds its counterpart in the order in which the believer 
in every age must apprehend them. The sufferings, 
_the death, preceded the resurrection ; and they only 
| who have a fellowship with the former, are meet to be 
| witnesses of the latter. Would we truly behold the 
_ risen Jesus, evidence of his resurrection alone will not 
effect that end. We must have followed Him in his 
| humiliation ; we must have sought Him at the cross 
;}and at the tomb; and then, when we have entered 


training was altogether inapplicable tothe world. The | into the mystery of his work and sacrifice, we shall 
very first element of it was wanting. The foundation | be prepared to hear the voice, not only of a crucified, 
had not been laid, and the superstructure could not | but of a risen Saviour, and shall be glad because we 








be reared. 
In the light of these considerations we may better 


| have seen the Lord. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 
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In the Royal Academy’s Exhibition this year there 
is a picture, ‘3, , T. Davidson,” which strives 
to interpret Ben Jonson’s ‘Drink to me only with 
thine eyes.” Competent critics, I believe, have 
praised the picture; but, not being a competent critic, 
I only wish to call attention to the painfully interest- 
ing fact, that it was painted by one who knows from 
his own experience how much the eye can not only 
tell, but also learn, without the aid of tongue or ear. 
The artist was formerly a private pupil at the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb in the Old Kent Road. ‘‘ 296, 
Sad Memories,” is also his; but, dreary as the Old 
Kent Road is nowadays, his recollection of his residence 
in it cannot be sad, since there the spell of isolation 
in which he was bound at birth was broken, and he 
was rendered capable of communicating with his kind. 

The Principal of the Asylum is no longer permitted 
to receive private pupils, and, consequently, I have 
heard, people of the “influential classes,” who for- 
merly had their attention called to it by proofs of the 








* Hence it was that what was denied to Mary was allowed to Thomas. 
The Apostle had believed on Jesus, and was only at the moment unable 
to recognise the risen Lord. He was neither in the position of the world 
nor of ; neither, like the former, without preparation to understand 
the Saviour, nor, like the latter, able to cry “‘Rabboni.” What he needed 
was to be satisfied that the person before him was really the Jesus whom 
he loved, and therefore proof of this was given him. Compare an article 
— writer in the ‘Imperial Dictionary of the Bible” on Mary Mag- 

alene, 





efficiency of its teaching in their own circles, are now 
not so likely to remember its existence. The know- 
ledge that it possesses considerable funded property 
may also have something to do with the recent falling 
off in its subscription-list. At any rate, the subscrip- 
tions have fallen off. A last item in the Asylum’s last 
balance-sheet runs thus, ‘“‘To Received for Sale of 
£1,000 Consols—£940.” It is a pity that the insti- 
tution should have to draw upon its capital to recruit its 
annual income, since it gives good value for the money 
with which the public from year to year intrusts it, 
and could give good value for a good deal more. 

A brief history of the Asylum may be acceptable as 
a preface to notes of a visit to it. 

The Rey. John Townsend and the Rev. Henry Cox 
Mason, Rector of Bermondsey, founded it, in Ber- 
mondsey, in 1792. The first ‘‘ teacher,” who never 
flagged at his post for thirty-seven years, was Dr. 
Watson, the nephew and pupil of Braidwood of Edin- 
burgh, who first attempted to teach the deaf and 
dumb systematically in Great Britain on a large scale, 
his system being that recomimended in a paper read 
before the Royal Society by Dr. Wallis, Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Oxford. The professor’s 
paper was printed in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” 
for 1698, and excited a good deal of interest at the 
time. ‘I was informed,” writes Sorbiere (quoted in 
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Craik’s ‘‘ English Literature ’’), ‘‘ that Dr. Wallis had 
brought a person that was born deaf and dumb to read 
at Oxford, by teaching him several inflections fitted to 
the organs of his voice to make it articulate.” The 
Hrenchman afterwards witnessed some of the doctor’s 
experiments to this end, and was hugely delighted. 
Reduced to practice by Braidwood, however, the Wal- 
lisian system in Dr. Watson’s hands began to bear good 
fruit in London a hundred years afterwards, and it 
has gone on doing so. 
Asylum numbers its beneficiaries by thousands, and 


it has called other institutions into existence, and | 
For our Deaf | 
and Dumb Asylums, as well as our Fire Brigade, we 


provoked them into friendly rivalry. 


Cockney Southrons have to thank a Scotch Braidwood. 
Six pupils were admitted into the Bermondsey 
institution as soon as it was founded, but applications 
for admittance rapidly pouredin. Even the promoters 
of the charity had no idea before how sorely it was 
needed. The records of the Asylum furnish the fol- 
lowing startling table of claimants of its aid:— 





! Number | Number 
Names. Parents’ Description. - | Cha 
Children.| & Dumb. 
Father a framework kunitter...... =... 
Mother a widow .......... a 





Alice Wright ...... 
Martha Martain... 


ow 






James W. Kelly... | Father a porter..... 8 
Moses Aldum...... >  acloth weaver 12 
William Coleman 

Thomas Ellis ...... Father a labourer ll 
Samuel Thompson 9 DEMIR. 0c cccecneee 10 


Edward Cousins... 


a bricklayer’s laboure 
George Franklin... 


Mother a widow ............. 


John Smith......... Father a labourer 

Thomas Barnes ... »  acobbler.. 

James Windle » a@hackney coachman ... | 
John Davies ...... » acollier 





Joseph Stephens... 
Ann Smith ......... 
William Cockton 

William Walker... 
Jane Hickmans ... 
Thomas Cole ..... 

Susannah Rye. 


Mother a widow ........ b> | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

9 an excise offi | 
sy 8 coachman.. 

Mother a widow .. 

” ” - H | 

Father a labourer.. | 

Both parents dead .. ee 

Mother a widow ..... ats 

| 
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Eliza Fox....... Both parents dead .. 

Mary Wright ........ Father a labourer oes 4 

James Potter ...... $9 WWOMIEL cccrecccrscsccersesee | 4 
| a 
| Se iiesvensiiencteanensdonas | 160 105 





One hundred and five deaf and dumb children in 
twenty-three families ! 


The public was appealed to for funds to raise a | 


larger building, and answered the appeal most libe- 
rally. In 1807 the foundation-stone of the Old Kent 
toad Asylum was laid by the Duke of Gloucester, 
and it was opened in 1809; but the new premises also 
were soon found to be too small, and the additions 
that have been made to them equal in bulk the original 
building. There is now accommodation for rather 
more than three hundred and fifty children, and a 
branch establishment has been opened at Margate. 
A few parents pay £20 a year for their children’s 


board, and clothe them, of course; but the rest are | 


clad, taught, and entirely supported by the charity, 
which, under some circumstances, also grants a 
parent an apprentice-fee not exceeding £15 when his 
child leaves school. In fifty-seven years more than 
£12,000 has been paid in such premiums. Last year 
thirty-eight children were apprenticed at the expense 
of the charity, which then bore on its books more 
than three hundred non-paying pupils. Rather 
more than three thousand six hundred is the Asylum’s 
grand total of pupils. 


The original Deaf and Dumb | 


And now for the visit. The approach to the Old 
Kent Road from the Borough is not a lively tho- 
roughfare—dusty, drab, dreary Great Dover Street, 
with squalid, thief-haunted Kent Street behind, show- 

ing samples of its inhabitants in the roughs who 
| lounge at the two ends by day, with their hands in 
their pockets, and their eyes either half closed like 
' those of sleepy beasts of prey, or else watching the 
| couple of policemen who have halted hard by, with 
a ‘‘look of dull and treacherous hate.” Neither 
can the brightest sun make the Old Kent Road—the 
hither end of it, at any rate—look cheerful. The 
shabbiness of the houses, the grimy greasiness of the 
majority of the foot-passengers, and the stenches of 
its stifling side streets, are rather brought out in more 
disagreeable relief upon a brilliant summer day. 
When sunlight falls on dirt, and cats’-meat barrows, 
and costermongers hurrying to poor neighbourhoods 
with high-piled, close-packed loads of flabby fish, 
bought late and cheap at Billingsgate, the effect is not 
| picturesque. It was such a day—a roasting day— 
when I visited the Old Kent Road Asylum. Curi- 
ously branded, stag-horned, foreign bullocks, and 
little flocks of panting sheep, on their way from the 
| cattle-market to the shambles, were straying help- 
| lessly about the road, and snuffing hopelessly in the 
dried-up gutters. Just as I reached the Asylum, a 
| brewer’s dray drove over one of the sheep, and the 
poor mangled creature died without a bleat. Opposite, 
the Bricklayers’ Arms Railway Station was broiling 
|inthesun. Altogether, the road seemed such an a-dust, 
' uncomfortable boulevard that the patch of grass and 
| few green trees in front of the Asylum were welcome 
'as the palms of Elim. An edifice built sixty odd 
| years ago of London brick, within the range of London 
smoke, and enlarged from time to time as emergencies 
arose, has little chance of being graccful in its ‘‘ eleva- 
tion,” or clean in its outward masonry. Instead of 
examining the Asylum’s external architecture, thero- 
fore, let us ring the door-bell, and be ushered by the 
| politest of porters into a cool, lofty board-room, where 
busts and portraits of the institution’s patrons are 
| watching a secretary at his work. After his brief 
greeting, the only sound one hears throughout the 
big building is that of his pen scratching along the 
paper. It fidgets at last like the ticking of a clock in 
a sick-room, and the painted patrons having trans- 
ferred their stare to the stranger, he begins to feel 
uneasy under their concentrated inspection. But the 
door opens, and the cheerful face of the Principal 
dissipates the unpleasant mesmerism as he cour- 
teously invites his visitor to follow him through his 
halls of silence. The Principal (the Rev. James H. 
Watson), I may mention, is the third of his race who 
has been connected with the institution; being the 
grandson of Dr. Watson, the first head-master, who 
was succeeded by Mr. Watson’s father. When asked 
what first led him to interest himself in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, the Principal laughingly 
answers, ‘‘I was born to it;” and (if I may pass an 
opinion without presumption) he certainly seems to 
have inherited both the ancestral love of the work 
and the ancestral aptitude for it. 

We go first to the schoolrooms, —the boys’ room and 
the girls’ room running into each other at right angles 
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—wide, long, lofty, well-ventilated chambers; per- 


haps a trifle dark in winter, but deliciously shady 
when blinding sunli¢ht is blazing outside. ¢ 
burners, hanging from the ceiling, maps hanging on the 

walls, desks, forms, copybooks, &c.—the school furni- 

ture looks just like any other school furniture at first, 

but you no sooner step inside the door than you feel 

that you have entered an exceptional school. The 

almost perfect hush strikes you. ‘Teachers and 

scholars alike are silent—they seem to be playing at 

“dumb motions.” Now and then—very rarely—the 

stillness is broken by an uncouth sound like the croak | 
of a bird; but there is not the slightest approach to the 
continuous murmuring hun, rising and falling like 
the sound of the wind in the pine-tops, which is heard 
in schoolrooms filled with boys and girls who have the 
power of speech. I can fancy that an usher of the 

type of Mr. Mell, remembering how cruelly school- | 
boys so blest misuse that power on wet half-holidays | 
and similar occasions, would think this Deaf and | 
Dumb schoolroom a paradise. It is strange, too, to | 
walk through the ranks of pinafored little maidens, | 
and urchins in brass-buttoned blue waistcoats and 

tailcoats (which make them look somewhat like razeed 

Greenwich pensioners), and criticise them aloud to 

their faces without any more risk of wounding their 

feelings or pampering their vanity than if they were so 

many images. 

Most of the children are slight in build, and though 
the Asylum’s liberal dietary has comfortably fleshed 
them, and their faces are flushed by the heat, they 
are not, generally speaking, hale-looking. With the 
exception of the paying pupils, they are, as a rule, the 
weaklings even of the worst-fed and worst-housed 
classes. It is painful to see so many strumous faces ; 
and a few look only one step above the idiotic vacancy 
that would have excluded them from the institution. 
Others again are pathetically bright and brisk—strug- 
glingly brisk. The mind behind them has been 
awaked, and wants to get more and more awake. In | 
most of the eyes there is a dog-like expression of | 
watching—of puzzling out what they see with more | 
or less success. It is pleasant to see a little sly joking | 
and pointing going on—it somehow links the poor | 


children on to normal childhood. | 
| 
| 
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The different classes are ‘being examined by their 
teachers, male and female, on their half-year’s work, 
since breaking-up day is drawing near. The teachers do 
their work with a patient industry which seems the | 
regular pace—there is no spurt of fussy activity put on 
as the Principal goes the rounds. Between teachers and 
scholars, also, there appears to be an equally normal 
excellent understanding. 

These lowest two classes of boys are being tried in 
‘* Articulation.” Some easy words, such as ‘‘ Hard— 
Smooth—Large —Small,” are written on a slate. The 
boys spell them in the manual alphabet; they panto- 
mimically express the ideas which the words convey to 
them; and then the teacher slowly, and generally 
soundlessly, shapes the words with his lips, and the 
pupils audibly imitate him to the best of their ability. 
Of the marvellous way in which the tongue of the 
dumb is thus loosed, I shall, however, speak presently. 

Another class has had simple words given it to intro- 
duce into short sentences, written on slates. A few of 





| thought, which extends to the expression. 


) himself hard. 


the slates, taken at random, are examined. As might 
be expected, there is considerable monotony in the 
In one or 
two instances the sentences are verbally identical; 
but if deaf and dumb boys look over one another’s 
shoulders now and then, don’t hearing and speaking 
boys do the same ? Such beys of the same grade and 
age, of higher grade and greater age, moreover, would 
not have turned out work so uniformly well written 
and spelt. Throughout the school the writing, the 
spelling, and the grammar were, so fur as I had an 
opportunity of judging of the written work, above the 
average of schools not heavily handicapped as this is 
by congenital deficiency. ‘‘Woman’s” as a plural 
and ‘‘ where” for ‘‘ wear” are the only mistakes that 
I remember. 
The next class is being examined in ‘‘ Religious 
knowledge.” ‘‘ Who is the Son of God ?” the teacher 
says on his fingers; all the class simultaneously re- 
producing the question. ‘‘The Son of God is Jesus 
Christ,” instantly answers in the same way the boy 
addressed. ‘‘ Who killed Jesus?” ‘‘ The Jews killed 
Jesus,” answers the next boy as readily. But the 
little fellow next to him makes a mistake when /is 
turn comes. The master points to the boy below to 
give the answer. ‘Whilst he is giving it correctly, the 
little fellow whose place in the class is imperilled 
twirls out a second thought on his fingers, and will 
not stop until his hands are summarily held by the boy 
above, when he has to submit to the hard fate of being 
‘taken down” by his previously lower neighbour. 
An arithmetic class is doing a sum just as any other 
arithmetic class would do a sum chalked up for public 
trial. An ‘‘object-class” has just finished writing 
out its descriptions of the ‘‘ object” last given it. A 
portly picture-book is kept for the benefit of this class, 
and sometimes real objects, instead of their simulacra, 
are placed before it. When we examine the composi- 
tion books of the most advanced pupils, and smile at 
little touches of humour in them, the authors of the 
same grin with proud delight. One of these boys is 
examined on the Liturgy. He has a bright face that 
speaks with the silent eloquence of a primrose when 


| he is not addressed, but when he is tested, an eager 


look comes into his eyes, which does not dim their 
brightness, but makes it dance like sunlight thrown 
up from rippling water. He seems to think that the 
credit of the school depends upon his answer, and is 
anxious to acquit himself accordingly. He is asked 
what is the meaning of ‘‘ Dearly beloved?” Inan 
instant he puts out his hands, and then places them 
on his shoulders, with the arms crossed, and hugs 
The deaf-mute sign for antipathy is to 
raise the hands with the palms outwards and push 
with averted face at vacancy. A poor boy with a 
dreadfully scarred face is asked the cause of his mis- 
fortune. He spells out ‘‘burnt” with his fingers, 
and then makes a sign to intimate that he tumbled 
into the fire-place. Wanting to make a note, I take 
out my note-book, but cannot find the pencil, and so 
put the book back into my pocket. Presently I seo a 
little fellow prodding at me with his finger. When he 
finds that he has attracted my attention, he points 
down at the floor, and there lies the pencil; but not 
until I have scen it, does he stoop to pick it up. 
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The girls are taught in the same way as the boys. 
We stop by a class of girls who are being examined in 
notation; 550 is the number given out, but one girl 
writes down 505. The instant her neighbour points 
to the mistake, however, she properly transfers the 
figures. 

And now for a few words about the articulate speech 
of the dumb—speech that they cannot hear. 

The Principal tests boys as he goes along. Most of 
the tested seem proud of the prominence into which 
they are thus brought. One little fellow, seeing what 
is going on, volunteers to be tested; but another is 
very nervous, shakes all over, and looks very much 
relieved when he receives the paternal pat on the 
cheek by which the smiling Principal assures him 
that he has no reason to be afraid. 

The system is this. A question and an answer are 
asked and given in the manual alphabet. Then the 
questioner shapes the answer with his lips, and the 
answerer imitates to the best of his ability. Pupils 
who have had some practice can understand a question 
or a remark without the intervention of the manual 
alphabet, and those who have had a good deal of prac- 
tice can answer in the same way quite intelligibly. 
If the aspirate is not properly given, the ‘‘dumb” 
speaker’s hand is breathed upon; to perfect him in 
other sounds, his hand is put up to his speaking tutor’s 
throat to teach him to imitate the movements of the 
didactic vocal organs. Only one boy of those tested can 
give no sign of sound. The rest in monotone, high or 
low, all utter intelligible articulate speech. Itis some- 
what ‘‘ eerie” to note the labour with which some of 
them, in their anxiety to succeed, shrill or toll out 
their monotonous utterances—it makes one think 
somehow of galvanised corpses speaking, or would do 
so did not the utterers of the sounds, to themselves 
inaudible, look so pleased and proud. But here is a 
fair, florid, good-looking little fellow who, though he 
has been only a year in the asylum, is fast working 
his way up to its captaincy. The intelligent little 
chap smiles and blushes as if he understood every 
word that the paternal Principal and his proud present 
teacher are saying about him. When this little chap is 
invited to declare his parentage audibly, he answers, 
‘*T am a pleeceman’s son,” in a way which, in spite 
of its deliberate monotone, is startlingly common- 
voice-like. ‘*I decla-ah he speaks more intelligibly 
than half of my personal acquaintance,” exclaims 
another visitor, whose own dialect just dips now and 
then into the languid Haw-hawese of swelldom. The 
little fellow, following the motions of the Principal’s 
lips, corrects his ‘‘ pleeceman” into ‘policeman ;” 
but how did he come to say ‘‘pleeceman?” If it 
were not for the Principal’s indisputable sagacity— 
experienced sagacity—I should insist that the clever 
young scamp was trying to gammon us all—was no 
more deaf and dumb thanIam. The oldest teacher 
in the school, a grey-haired man, was once a scholar 
there. It is quite easy to carry on a conversation 
with him. He understands at once the motions 
of one’s lips, and answers in a tone that is, of course, 
peculiar, but still not half so peculiar as, and far more 
intelligible than, the voice of an ordinary person with 
a cold in the head. The youngest teacher in the 
school, a dark-eyed, interesting girl of seventeen, was 





also trained there. She, too, can understand every 
word the Principal noiselessly addreszes to her. A 
great part of what the visitors say to her she can also 
make out; but every now and then they talk too fast, 
and she gives a roguish little laugh and shake of the 
head, and looks to the Principal for interpretation. 
Her voice is very “‘ low and gentle,” and she separates 
her words and syllables with a distinctness that makes 
you think of a foreigner trying to talk English. She 
is asked whether she would recognise the Japanese 
Ambassadors; ‘‘ If—they—were— dressed —as—they 
—were—be—fore—I—should,” she answers. When 
they were in England they visited the Asylum, and 
one of them having taught the Principal a sentence of 
Japanese, he repeated it to this young lady, and she then 
uttered it, according to the ambassadors, perfectly. 

There is a strip of green garden behind the build- 
ing, and on different sides of it there are the boys’ and 
the girls’ playgrounds. The bare yards, bounded by 
dingy dead walls, look rather arid, but, at any rate, 
there is plenty of roomtorunaboutininthem. ‘Oh, 
just like other children,” the Principal replies, when 
he is asked what his pupils play at. ‘‘ Do the boys 
ever fight?” ‘* Now and then, of course, there is a 
little quarrelling, but very little. Altogether, the chil- 
dren give us very little trouble—they are wonderfully 
easy to manage.” 

There is a long workroom for the girls, in which 
they do their sewing, &c, When we go into it, a spruce 
young barber in his shirt sleeves is clipping the locks 
of one little girl, dumb as a sheep before her shearer, 
whilst two others on a form are as silently waiting for 
their turn. 

The dining-room, also, is a spacious room, and in it 
I believe the children are well fed. A savoury scent 
gushes from the kitchen as we pass the open door. The 
dormitories would seem to be the weakest point of the 
institution. The windows of one we enter are all open, 
and now it is perfectly sweet; but since more than 
eighty folded-up bedsteads are stacked in three rows 
along the room, the air probably is not quite so “‘ caller” 
between roosting and rising time. Still, most likely, 
the sleeping accommodation is far superior to what 
the bulk of the children get at home. 

When the sickly constitutions of a great many of the 
children are taken into consideration, the Asylum is 
singularly free from illness. The ample Infirmary 
accommodation is generally found to be a waste of 
room; the beds have scarcely ever, if ever, all been 
filled. On this bright morning the comfortable old 
nurse, with hands crossed on her clean print dress, has 
only two small prisoners; a little girl, and a poor, 
pale, scrofulous little boy, who sits on the edge of his 
bed, with a Lazarus-like napkin wrapped about his 
head, watching us drowsily with dull glazed eyes. 
One is inclined to think at first that it would be well 
if he were transferred to the Margate branch of the 
Asylum; but both Principal and Nurse correct this 
impression ; stating that for sufferers from his type of 
scrofula, and also for children of a consumptive ten- 
dency, the Margate air has been found to be too bracing. 
Such patients, they say, have a better chance of life in 
the Old Kent Road—it is only the comparatively strong 
children that can be sent to the seaside. 

RicHarD Rowe. 
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Lucy was still 
deep in a let- 
~ ter from Edith 
when they came 
in. 

Edith wrote 
very sadly. Her 
husband was 
ill, and yet he 
absolutely re- 
used to call in 
a doctor, or to 
give up his 




















“7 don’t 
= know what to 


‘*Tf I send for 
a doctor, it will 


angry, and he will refuse to see him. If you could 
come to me, Lucy, it would be a great relief.” There 
was much in the letter that pained Lucy; there was 
not a spark of the old hopefulness that had charac- 
terized Edith. Evidently, she fancied her husband’s 
illness serious; and it was easy to guess that pain 
and illness would not be borne patiently by a man 
who, like Mr. Burder, made his own will the law of 
his life. | 

Lucy did not read the letter aloud, but she told her 
nieces of Edith’s trouble. 

** You will go to her, won’t you?” said Bridget. 
‘Oh yes, you must go to her at once.” 

Hester had sat down without speaking; she looked 
very tired and delicate. 

‘*No,” said Lucy, ‘‘I cannot leave home just now, 
Bridget. I will go up for a day, perhaps; but while 
we are all in this suspense I could not leave you for | 
any time. Mr. Burder is not dangerously ill.” 

Hester rose to leave the room. 

‘*T am glad you are not going,” she said. ‘‘ It may 
seem selfish, but I cannot help it. Iam glad.” 

She did not guess what a sacrifice her aunt was 
making for her, with so little outward token; neither 
did she know fully how precious her own words had 
been to Lucy’s loving heart: but it cost Hester so 
much to talk of her own feclings—to talk sentiment, 
she would have said—that she attached an importance 
to the effort which a simpler mind would never have 
thought of. 

The days wore on; they seemed so long, so mono- 
tonous in the wearisome suspense. Bridget tried hard 
to feel the same interest in Susie and the other chil- 
dren that she had felt before this rumour came; and 
Hester, though she persevered in visiting them, | 

V.— 56. 
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(lo,” she wrote. | 


make William | 


found her almshouse friends tedious and uninterest- 
ing. Sometimes she thought—what if no certain 
tidings ever came from Africa, should she and Bridget 
wait on till they grew into grey-haired women, still 
expecting? And yet this had befallen others—daughters 
and mothers and wives too; and, in some cases, death 
had come to those who waited before certainty reached 
their ears. 

She tried to put away the thought of George 
Dudley; it seemed to come like a temptation to make 
her father’s loss harder to bear, because she consi- 
dered it must place an irrevocable bar between her 
and her lover. She could not. marry him if her 
father really had resolved against him; and only her 
father could satisfy this doubt; and then her love 
would conquer, and life seemed too hard a battle. 

So the days went on, and she grew paler, thinner— 
even Bridget lost her brightness—and the evenings 
grew very quiet at Firgrove. 

Lucy went up to town and spent a day with Edith, 
and came home heavy-hearted. 

She felt sure Mr. Burder was ill, he was so abrupt 
and irritable—even to Edith his manner seemed very 
uncertain. Edith was indeed changed, she was so 
gentle, so dutiful, so roused out of the dreamy fitful- 
ness of her girlhood into an almost maternal watch- 
fulness for her husband’s happiness. 

‘* Sorrow has been blessed to her at any rate,” her 
sister thought; and her heart yearned to stay with 
Edith. 

Bridget had related her adventures with Miss Burr, 
and had yielded to her aunt’s advice. 

‘* All you wish for is to do good, dearest; and surely 
if the good is done without your intervention, you are 
satisfied, are you not?” 

‘**T dare say I ought to be satisfied; but I am not,” 
said Bridget. ‘The very sight of that ridiculous 
woman’s bonnet makes me feel cross. I suppose we 
must give up this plan to her. But I shall think of 
something else. I begin to feel that I do very little 
good by my life. Only this morning I was thinking, 
if I died who would miss me?” 

‘* Bridget, don’t talk nonsense,” said Hester. ‘‘Only 
yesterday Mrs. Corke asked me what had become of 
the lively little miss. I believe you ought to go and 
see the poor woman. Mr. Knyvett seems to think 
very badly of her. Did he tell you, aunt?” 

‘* Yes, he says she is very weak, and that he thinks 
her heart is affected. Poor woman, that would quite 
explain her startled, nervous manner at times.” 

‘* Poor woman,” said Bridget, warmly. ‘‘ And that 
conceited Mrs. Wood tells Mrs. Corke she knows 
nothing about nerves. I believe Mrs. Wood thinks 
she has appropriated to herself all the nerves in the 
almshouses. I'll go up with you, Hester, this after- 
noon if you like. Aunt Lucy, we can’t be very merry 
this Christmas ourselves, but I should like the almse 
house people to be specially happy. I suppose they 
are too old for a Christmas-tree ¥” 

“T don't know,” said Lucy; ‘‘if the gifts on the 
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tree were suited to them, I should think the pretty 
glittering thing itself might cheer many of the old 
people who so seldom go beyond their own dull little 
rooms. What do you think, Hester ?” 

‘*It would please the Corkes and some of the quiet 
old people, but the greater number, the discontented 
younger folk, wil. say they are being treated like 
children. Iwas thinking that a distribution of Christ- 
mas books and newspapers with pictures in them would 
be popular.” 

‘*It would not be so pretty,” said Bridget, mourn- 
fully ; ‘‘ and you know, Hester, in everything I stick 
to my motto—‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ ” 

‘‘And your poet goes on to say,” said Hester, 
*** All lovely tales that we have heard or read’ are 
parts of the heavenly beauty which is to be ever- 
lasting.” 

‘*Ah, now, Hester, you are going beyond me. I 
am only thinking of opening these discontented folks’ 
minds to a great joy through their eyes. I can’t tell 
you how the sight of any beautiful object refreshes 
me—even a wild flower. Why, only just now, as I 
stood looking at that clump of Christmas roses in the 
garden, I could hardly contain myself; it was like the 
effect of mountain air or a plunge in the sea.” 
Bridget’s eyes had grown as bright as stars, and she 
blushed with the consciousness that her words had run 
away with her. ‘‘ Aunt Lucy, don’t you feel like this 
sometimes? I see the feeling in your face, but you 
never talk about yourself.” 

‘* Indeed I do,” said Lucy, ‘‘and I think the feeling 
you speak of is one of the most exquisite in human 


nature for the enjoyment it gives; it is one too which | 


lasts till extreme old age. Old Mr. Watkins, you 
know, who died while you were at the Chase, had an 
intense child-like power of admiration for all that was 
grand and beautiful ; as long as he could, he used to 
walk out on fine summer evenings just to see the sun 
sink among the hills behind the town, and his face 
used to get all aglow with enthusiasm while he talked 
of it.” 

Hester gave a little sigh. In former days she had 
gloried in her superiority to Bridget’s enthusiasm. 
She had learned at Westering to acknowledge the 
value of gifts she did not possess. She could see 
beauty, but she lacked the heaven-born faculty to 
which the poet’s words point. 





‘*‘T leave you and Aunt Lucy to plan for the alms- 
houses, as you seem bent on teaching xsthetics up 
there. I know you'll see about creature comforts 
besides,” she said, smiling. 


‘*T mean to give our own | 


and I believe it is the worst part of her; but, Bridget, 
don’t you think that Christmas must have joy in it to 
every one quite irrespective of outward surroundings?” 

‘* Yes, if one can go to church; but then I’m afraid 
Silas won’t be able to do that.” 

‘* Well, I hope he may; but if not, he will have the 
chiefest joy of, our festival. You may be sure Mr. 
Deane will not leave Silas out; and I expect to find 
even Zeruiah genial at Christmas; it always seems to 
bring its own joy along with it. Even careless worldly 
people try to make others happy besides themselves at 
Christmas. What is going to happen this afternoon ? 
Is there anything special to be done, or shall we take 
a walk P” 

Jane opened the door. 

‘*A gentleman for Miss Dundas. Please, ma’am, 
he won’t give his name, so I showed him into the 
drawing-room.” 

There was an awe-struck certainty in the faces of 
Lucy and her nieces, for the same idea had come to all 
—this stranger had brought confirmation of the ter- 
rible rumour. 

Hester followed Jane slowly ; but when she entered 
the drawing-room she found herself with Mr. Hutch- 
inson. 

The first glimpse of his face told Hester that all 
was not well at the Chase, and she had to make a 
strong effort to check a hasty question. 

‘‘ How is Nellie?” she said. She looked at Mr. 
Hutchinson, but he avoided meeting her eyes; and 
Hester’s dread increased. 

‘‘ Nellie is fairly well, thank you;” but his voice 
sounded dull and cold, as if he were talking on one 
subject while he thought of another. ‘‘I—I came to 
ask you if you will go to Nellie, Miss Dundas.” 

Hester was not quick in detecting hidden feelings, 
but she felt sure that all was not right with her cousin. 
She waited a minute before she answered. 

‘* If Nellie really wants me, I will go to her; but I 
am very unwilling to leave home at present; in fact, 
I could not go about visiting just now.” 

She looked at Mr. Hutchinson ; she fancied he must 
have heard of their anxiety, and would understand, 
but he was too much absorbed in his own thoughts, 
and Hester was startled by a severe determined ex- 
pression in his face she had never before seen there. 

‘* From what I saw of you at the Chase, Miss Dun- 
das, I imagine that you would do anything which 
came to you in the way of duty, and I think it is your 
duty to go to your cousin.” 

He hoped she would have yielded without putting 


children a Christmas-tree, and I want Aunt Lucy to | him to the pain of any further explanations. Mr. 


let them have a gathering afterwards of little Westering 
children. I don’t see why our children should not 
mix with others occasionally.” 

‘Very well.” Lucy was glad that Hester felt able 
to take so much interest in the cottage. ‘ You shall 


have the whole arrangement, if you like, and Bridget 


and I will devise something which will not offend our | 


almshouse friends.” 


Hutchinson’s notion of women being, that in matters 
of reasoning they were bound to submit implicitly to 
men, it was new to him to meet with a mind like 
Hester’s. 

‘1 will gladly go to Nellie if she is ill; but I 
think you must explain yourself. If she is in any 
trouble, surely you are her best adviser. You must be 
far more to her now than any of her own relations are. 


‘‘And Silas,” said Bridget, ‘‘I can’t fancy that | Except for illness, I really do not see how I can help 
wife of his will make Christmas Day what it ought to | her.” 


be for him—what are you laughing at, Aunt Lucy ?” 
**T can’t help laughing at you about poor Zeruiah. 


Hester spoke nervously; she feared Nellie’s cold- 
ness had led to some unhappy quarrel, and Mr. 


As Mr, Deane says, her manneris hopeless at her age, | Hutchinson’s constrained manner every moment con- 
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firmed this fear. 
began to think he was a tyrant after all. Why not, 
speak out in a simple, straightforward way, instead of 
trying to force herintoa blind promise? In her heart 
she was making more excuse for her cousin’s discon- 
tent than she had ever made before. Instead of answer- 
ing her, Mr. Hutchinson walked into one of the re- 
cessed windows, and stood there, his eyes fixed on the | 
Christmas roses Bridget had spoken of. 

When he turned round he had a vexed expression, 


She felt indignant with him. She 





as if he felt himself hardly dealt with. 

‘Miss Dundas, you are very cautious; you don’t | 
seem to understand that there are things better en 
cepted in silence than spoken about. I might have 
told you a falsehood. I might have said,—and I 
suppose,” he said bitterly, ‘‘this is the more usual 
course,—that I am going to travel, and that I don’t 
care to leave Mrs. Hutchinson alone in a dull place 
like the Chase; but I am not going to say this, and 
I see you must be told everything. My wife and | 
Tare not happy, and I am going away ; for how long | 
I can’t tell. I wish her to have some one with her | 
just at first, who will give her safe counsel. If you 
don't go to her she will be alone. I have special 
reasons for keeping my wife and her mother apart.” 

‘You have quarrelled with Nellie, then,” said 
Hester simply. ‘‘Surely, Mr. Hutchinson, you are 
wrong in leaving her. Think how much harm it will | 
do Nellie. Surely you can reason with her, and | 
counsel her better than I can; besides, what right | 
have you to make her so unhappy ?” 

She said the last words in anger, for she thought 
his conduct unjustifiable. 

“Mrs. Hutchinson will not be unhappy; you will 
soon satisfy yourself on that point when you go to 
the Chase. You will go, won’t you?” 

For the first time a softened tone came into his 
voice, but Hester felt no pity for him. She could 
hardly keep in her indignation. 

“Yes, I will go, for it seems to me that you are 
determined to do this most unjust, cruel thing. You 
will make Nellie unhappy for life. You will repent it, 
Mr. Hutchinson. Think how a woman is spoken of 
whose husband forsakes her. Nellie is vain and 
foolish, but think how young she is, and how badly 
she has been brought up. You knew all this when 
you married her, and you ought not to have married | 
her unless you meant to exercise much forbearance 
towards her.” 

Hester, with flushed cheeks and impassioned speech, 
was quite another woman to the stately, proud Hester 
he had felt so tormented by just now. If Mr. Hutch- 
inson could have spoken openly of his wife to a third 
person, he would have told Hester all, but, in his eyes, 
this would have been household treason. 

“You must judge me hardly now;”? his voice was 
broken with agitation; ‘‘I am not going to defend | 
myself, even for the sake of your good opinion, Miss | 
Dundas—-God bless you! I know I need not tell | 
you to be kind to your cousin. Good bye.” 

He had reached the door, and then he turned round. 
“Tf possible, I wish this matter to be kept even from 
your sisterand Mise Bernard. My wife must tell any 
one she pleases, but I do not wish to appear in the 
matter.” 


| 











He went away. 

-Hester’s straightforward honesty had done something 
to reconcile the sorely wounded man to womenkind, 
but it had made him feel bitterly the contrast between 
Nellie and her cousin. 

Mr. Hutchinson went on to London, made some 
necessary arrangements with his lawyer, wrote a brief 
decisive note to Mrs. Thornton, in which he begged 
her not to make any attempt to see her daughter until 
he should give her leave to do so, and then, without 
giving himself any pause for indulgence in reflections 
on the misery that had thus suddenly come into his 
life, he started off for Paris. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THORNS. 


HESTER went to the Chase; she had simply told 
her aunt that Mr. Hutchinson had asked her to stay 
with Nellie during his absence from home, but she 
made no attempt to conceal that she wert unwillingly. 

‘*Good-bye, Aunt Lucy,” she said; ‘tit is your 
doing that I go at all. I am trying for once to do 
something against my own will; but remember, you 


| must write to me twice a week and tell all that 


happens.” 

But Lucy could not tell Hester all that was happen- 
ing. Outwardly there was seemingly very little change 
during the first few days trom the ordinary lie at 
Firgrove; but inwardly Lucy was undergoing much 
that was new and painful. She had couceived a great 
dislike to Miss Burr—a dislike against which so far 
all her efforts seemed powerless—and it appeared 
that Miss Burr was either insensible to this feeling, or 
else did not shrink from it; for she paid constant 
visits to Firgrove. Lucy had always been gentle and 
loving, but she had not been by any means exempt 
from human infirmity. She had lived with erring 
people, and though she had been always the most for- 
bearing member of her little home circle, stili, as the 
first page of this chronicle indicated, till she met with 
Hamilton Langridge, till she lived in such close com- 
munion with him, she had not always been dutiful to 
her stepmother. The cross laid on her, the cross 
which she had been strengthened to bear so willingly, 
a willingness which had gradually deepened into 
thankfulness, had helped her much; her whole nature 
had become raised and purified, purified against 
temptation, raised above petty feelings, and, as she 
truly said, except for Mrs. Thornton’s interference, 
she had had everything according to her wishes; for 
the trial of Hester’s reserve had been accepted as 
something to be borne, and therefore had become a 
part of her daily life. But this sharp new sensation 
of opposition was more than she could conquer. 

She made the best resolutions to be kind and 
forbearing; but before Miss Burr had been in the 
drawing-room at Firgrove ten minutes, Lucy felt as 
if she must contradict some of the nonsense she talked. 
And though Lucy could suppress words, thoughts 
would remain, and with them a constrained indifferent 
manner which she felt to be most unchristian. 

Mr. Deane was absent; he had gone to Michael by 
Sir Stewart’s request, and Miss Burr considered that 
she was left in parochial charge. 

Her name was rarely mentioned at Firgrove, for 
Lucy knew that Bridget’s lively ridicule of the spinster 
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amused her; and until she could conquer herown dis- | ‘‘ Waiting is so tiresome,” said Bridget; and then 
like, she felt there was danger in talking of Miss Miss Burr came in to pay a visit. 
Burr. ‘* How d'ye do?” she said, in her sharp quick voice 

And yet, when Lucy questioned herself and sought | —her words always seemed shot out like water from 
for causes of complaint against her visitor, these | a squirt. ‘“I say, Miss Bernard, just been seeing 
seemed so petty that she grew more and more dis- | your cottage children—nice little things—but I don’t 
tressed. like that sour-faced duenna you keep for them. I 

It seemed as if the spinster kept a watch on her don’t like her at all”—-here she laughed—* you know, 
movements. It has been said that Miss Burr lived I know at least, that children always like pleasant 
near the almshouses, and whenever Lucy went to faces to look at, and think of those little dears having 
visit her friends the Corkes, she was sure to find Miss | nothing better than that hard-featured woman, and 
Burr there before her. she does wear such an ugly cap—quite a fright.” 

‘* Don't you trouble yourself, my dear Miss Bernard; | Here Miss Burr laughed longer sti!l, a sort of double 
I’m an old friend here, you know, and I’m sure you | laugh, half for Lucy, half for Mrs. Rigby. 
have more than enough to do with all you undertake. ‘Mrs. Rigby is very fond of the children.” Lucy 
I can see after Molly Corke.” And then came the | spoke stiffly, though she tried to smile. 
little sniggering laugh behind her hand, which seemed | ‘‘ But I don’t see that that makes the children fond 
at once to mock Lucy, and to assert her own supe- | of her,” and Miss Burr laughed as if she really had 
riority. the best of the argument. ‘‘ Poor little dears—a little 

At the school it was just the same. change will do them good. They are coming to tea 

The rector told Bridget that he wished her to per-| at Parkside this evening—you can come too, if you 
severe in the clothing scheme, and in the presence | like,” she said to Bridget. 
both of Miss Bernard and her niece he gave Mrs.| But Bridget was thoroughly annoyed. 

Davis orders that needlework sent from Firgrove was ‘*T don’t see how the children can go to you with- 
to be executed in preference to any other. out leave,” she said; ‘‘they are not free to go and 

** But do you think,” Lucy had urged, ‘‘ that we | come as they choose.” 
ought to set ourselves up against your cousin ?”’ Miss Burr laughed unrestrainedly. 

*“You do not set yourselves up,” the rector an- ‘* Nonsense, my dear ; orphans belong to every one. 
swered. ‘‘ When first Dorothy came to Westering I} Of course your aunt is glad for them to get sucha 
asked her to help me in parish work, and she refused; | treat. I’m sure you are, now aren’t you ?” she said to 
her notion, I know, is that of independent action, | Lucy. 
choosing out special cases here and there, and chang-| lucy mastered her irritation. 
ing to others when she tires of the first. Now, Miss! ‘‘They can go, thank you; but as you are kind 
Bernard, eccentric charity does some good, of course; | enough to ask Bridget, she had better go too; they 
but it will not bear comparison with an organized are not used to going out.” 
system of work. You know this wellenough. You! ‘‘That’s a pity,” said Miss Burr; “ it will do the 
like the Corkes better than the other almshouse little lame girl all the good in the world to come 
people; so do1; but I observe, or rather I hear when | too; nothing so bad as making a child think she’s 
I go there myself, that you and your nieces visit all | ill.” 
the inmates equally. You do not allow liking ordis-| ‘‘ But Susie is ill, she often loses the use of her 
liking to interfere with your duty. I can trust you | limbs for days together; thank you, she must stay at 
implicitly, but it is quite different with Dorothy. She] home, the doctor says we can’t be too careful.” 
is older than I am, and she will not submit to au- | Lucy felt that her manner was ungracious. 
thority; and, you know”—he laughed—‘ petticoat} ‘Ah, you see I’ve no faith in doctors; give a child 
government is thoroughly out of place in a parish, | plenty of soap and water, and fresh air and exercise, 
although it may succeed and be harmless in other | and it must grow up healthy. I never have a doctor.” 
cases.” There was a legend in the Deane family that Miss 

But no man, however good or clever, can be a Burr was made of cast-iron. ‘Talk of the wolf, as 
match for two women bent on gaining their own ends. | the French say, and you are sure to see his tail; here 
Mrs. Davis curtseyed and listened to the rector’s comes Mr. Knyvett. Dear me, I must be ill indeed 
orders— the picture of dutiful obedience; but the before I could think he would be of any use. I’m 
rector only came to morning school, and in the after- very naughty, you know,” and she laughed till Mr. 
noon Mrs. Davis ruled supreme, and the new needle- | Knyvett came in—went on laughing to Bridget’s in- 
work scheme remained in abeyance. | tense vexation, till she had returned the young doctor’s 

When Bridget found that Miss Burr still laughed at ceremonious bow by one still more formal. 
her, and that the school-mistress was still fertile in ‘“* You must excuse me for intruding, Miss Bernard,” 
excuses, she urged her aunt to write and complain to the doctor said, ‘‘ but poor Raimsdale knew 1 was 
the rector, but Lucy would not do this. | passing your house, and he wished me to say he is 

‘‘We must have patience,” she said; ‘‘we know better—he was afraid you might be going up to him 
that the children have work to go on with, so no harm | this bitter afternoon.” 
is done by delay. Some means or other may show! ‘Poor man,” laughed Miss Burr, “he is so fond of 
Mr. Deane himself how things are going, and mean- | a little quiet, isn’t he? Oh yes, he’s much better, we 
time he has so much cause for anxiety in regard to | shall soon have him down-stairs, shan’t we, doctor? 
Michael, that I really cannot give him a fresh worry | He'll be all the better for a little tresh air.” 
at present.” | Mr. Knyvett looked at her; he had heard of Miss 
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Burr, but he had yet to learn the uselessness of con- | to take Susie out without saying a word about 
tradicting her. | Miss Burr, he would have been astounded at such a 
«Fresh air!” he said in a surprised tone. ‘Silas | rash idea. Men are worse humbugs than women.” 
will not get much more of that—we shan’t keep him| In some ways Mrs. Thornton’s prediction had been 
here long.” verified. To Bridget Mr. Knyvett was simply the 

‘ Fiddle,” said the spinster; ‘“‘you see I’ve lived | doctor who attended her aunt’s family—she never 
longer in the world than you have, doctor, and I’ve | thought of individualising him; but the young man’s 
known many a hearty man who, according to his | heart was susceptible, and as he drove along the road 
friends, ought to have died years ago; I don’t believe | after visiting Kitty, his thoughts were full of the fair 
in such things.” | candid face of Miss Bernard’s niece. 

‘Don’t you believe in death, ma’am ?” the young | ‘* How pretty she looked when she was angry! Well 
doctor’s handsome brown eyes looked rounder and | now, if I thought I could have a chance”—and here 





more sheepish than ever as he asked this question. the Westering Adonis gaye his silky whiskers a pull, 

Miss Burr laughed again, and the laugh brought | and then switched his whip high in air, to the surprise 
a bright glow to his delicate face. of his fast-going chestnut. He had nearly reached 

‘* What a horrid old woman!” he said to himself. | the station when he heard himself hailed. 

“‘I believe in death when it comes,” she said| Sir Stewart Deane was waving his hand to him from 
sharply, ‘‘but I’ve no patience with putting it into | the footpath. Mr. Knyvett drew up, and flinging the 
people’s heads beforehand. That poor Silas sees reins to his boy, jumped down into the road. 
nothing but long faces, and he thinks, I dare say, | ** Well, Knyvett, how are you? You are the very 
he’s expected to die; but dear me, he’s always cheer- | person I am directed to see. My worthy brother is 
ful with me. Don’t you kill off your patients too soon, | getting as anxious as a woman about the sick folk 
doctor; you won’t get rid of Mr. Ramsdale yet) here, so I offered to come over and take back a 
awhile.” | bulletin.” 

‘“*Oh, Miss Burr,” said Lucy, irritated out of her | The doctor bowed with his usual formality ; it was 
constrained silence, ‘‘ surely Mr. Knyvett must know | difficult to him to be at ease with any one, and being 
best.” | a thorough-going Conservative, he felt specially ill at 
‘‘For my own sake I could say I hope not,” he| ease with a baronet. Perhaps a certain unconscious 
answered. ‘‘I only wish I could ease his cough for | patronage in Sir Stewart’s manner kept up this stiff- 
him—but that is past cure now.” | ness. 

‘* Yes, I dare say it’s chronic, you know,” persisted | ‘*T hope you can give a satisfactory report of Mr. 
Miss Burr, with a triumphant look at Lucy. ‘‘An aunt} Michael,” said Knyvett. He always Mistered every- 
of mine lived to be ninety-eight, and she always had | body; his friends even were “‘ dear sirs”’ in his rare 
a chronic cough in the winter; as a rule, I believe | letters to them. ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt,” was 
people who have anything chronic are certain to be | Mr. Knyvett’s favourite axiom, and a very good maxim 


| 


long-lived.” too,—only, like a regulation coat, not always fitting 
And having, as she felt, completely established her | every one alike. 
assertion, she said good-bye and departed. ‘My nephew? Well, I don’t know what to say, 


‘**There’s one thing certain,” burst from Bridget | except that he is most unsatisfactory. If he had 
directly the visitor was out of hearing, ‘‘ Miss Burr | something to do I believe his health would be all 
has a chronic attack of nonsense. Mr. Knyvett, did| right. However, I dare say the rector will manage 
you ever meet with such a ridiculous woman? she | him better than I’ve been able to do. I want to get 
positively said it would do Susie good to drink tea at | him down here, he’d be much better—But I’m keep- 
Parkside, as if Susie could go out such a day as|ing you. When shall you be back at the surgery? 
this.” I want to write to my brother before post time. Now 

But although Mr. Knyvett still felt galled by Miss | I am here I shall stay a few days.” 

Burr’s prickly laugh—a laugh which he said to him-| He looked so sharply at the doctor that poor Mr. 
self had pins and needles in it—he was much too/| Knyvett felt as if he had committed some grave breach 
politic, as the chief doctor in Westering, to open his | of etiquette; but Sir Stewart was only occupied with 
mouth against the mistress of Parkside and the rector’s | his own thoughts—only looked hard at the doctor for 
cousin. assurance that he had not himself betrayed any special 

‘‘ How very kind!” he said; ‘‘ but perhaps you are | meaning when he said he meant to stay at Westering. 
right, Miss Dundas, always best to err on the side of} He had caught at his brother’s first mention of 
safety—eh! Well, I must go and see Kitty, I hope | Silas, and the other sick folk of his parish, and with- 
she’ll soon be all right again.” out any consciousness of self-seeking in the matter, 

Kitty had been crosser than usual, and at last her | had suddenly become aware that Michael ought to be 
crossness had culminated in an attack of what she | roused to a more active life, and that no one could do 
called ‘‘ the boil,” but which Mr. Knyvett pronounced | this so well as the rector, if left alone with his son. 
to be a slight attack of low fever. He had been too kind-hearted to leave Michael in his 

Till now the weather had been unseasonably mild, | ailing state, but he would do very well now with his 
and there had been so much of this kind of illness in | father. 

Westering that it had almost assumed the character of| It was a bitterly cold day—a cold yet more in- 
an epidemic. tensely felt from the weather’s previous mildness. 

** What cowards men are!” said Bridget; ‘‘ cowards | ‘the north wind rattled as hoarsely as if her throat 
and hypocrites! If I had asked Mr. Knyvyett’s leave | were choked with snow-flakes, and yet Sir Stewart 
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thought how lovely the weather was. His cheeks 
glowed, his light blue eyes had the liquid look of 
youth in them. As he walked up the hill to Firgrove 
he felt far younger than his nephew Michael. 

Sir Stewart thought and pondered, not very deeply 
perhaps—his nature was too impulsive to sustain 
lengthened reflection—but still he had thought, and it 
had seemed to him quite within the bounds of pro- 
bability that Lucy Bernard might give a favourable 
answer if he asked her to become his wife. 

‘**Sbe is young r than I am, and of course I’m un- 
worthy of such a sweet, pure creature; but then, 


what man of us all, if we come to that, is worthy of a | 


good woman? And if I marry, it must be a good 
woman. 
a fashionable lady, to take me into society and waste 
my life for me.” 

Sir Stewart’s ideal of a woman was a creature 
thoroughly submissive, and devoted to him only, and 
yet a creature not weak or unstable, but one rather to 
whom he could look for help and pattern in matters of 
inner life. It seemed to him that Lucy Bernard fully 
realised these requirements. 

So far, during his absence from Westering, he had 
argued the matter with himself in reasonable, middle- 
aged fashion ; the true himself, with whom he argued, 


growing daily more and more impatient that any | 


reasoning should be necessary to justify love for Lucy. 
But now, as he walked along with firm, brisk 
tread, his confidence slipped away from him. Even 
at the station he had felt full of joyful hope, but all 
sorts of doubts and misgivings grew up during that 
half mile of high road. 
How was he sure that Miss Bernard was still free 


to choose? There were visitors, doubtless, of whom | 


he knew nothing, who often went to Firgrove; doubt- 
less, too, she met people when she went among her 
friends. What a blind dolt he had been to shilly- 
shally in this lengthened fashion ! 

‘* J did it for the best,” he said, mournfully, but he 


struck his stick firmly on the road, as if he wanted | 
“I thought it would give her | 
time to get over the loss of poor Langridge ; it seemed | 


something to punish. 


better not to get on intimate, familiar terms. I did 
not want her to have a mere friendly feeling towards 
me.” 

And then he tried to gain comfort by reflecting that 
after all he had no intention of asking Miss Bernard 
to be his wife the first time he should call at Firgrove. 
He would be guided by her manner, by the report of 
others. If she were seriously attached te any one, he 
thought it could not long be kept a secret from the 
Westering folk. 

‘‘ Silas is sure to know all about it. 
see the poor fellow this afternoon.” 

But Sir Stewart’s heart was beating almost audibly, 
and his hand had quite a nervous tremor in it, when 
he at length reached Firgrove and rang the bell. 


I must try and 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—AN ACCUSATION. 

Mrs. Hurcnrnson received a brief note from her 
husband, bidding her expect her cousin Hester, and 
she sat awaiting her arrival. 

Nellie was a little graver than usual, but no one 
looking at her could have thought her a deserted wile. 


I want a companion, to make me happy, not | 


She had cried bitterly at the indifferent tone of her 
husband’s note, but that was some hours ago; there 
was a shade of vexation on her face perhaps, but as 
the time of Hester’s coming drew nearer and nearer, 
this even disappeared in the excitement of her expec- 
tation. 

‘I wonder what he told her; he is so reserved, I 
dare say he only asked Hester to come and stay with 
me without giving any reason for it. I shall take no 
notice, and Hester will not ask questions. I would 
rather have had Bridget,” she pouted; ‘‘she would 
never have suspected anything. I am afraid of Hester, 
she has such over-strained duty notions. I saw 
enough of that when she was here.—But, dear me, why 
should I worry myself? Matthew won’t be able to 
| stay away from me a week. He’s angry now, but he’ll 
| cool after atime. Besides,” she said very fretfully, ‘it 

is all his fault from beginning to end. I don’t intend 
to be spoken to as if I were a baby, and I knowin 
| married life you should begin as you mean to go on. 
I have acted as any other wite would have acted, and 
I don’t mean to satisfy Hester’s curiosity, if she asks 
| questions.” 
| But when Hester at last arrived, she did not seem 
| inquisitive. She kissed Nellie as fondly as if she had 
| been Bridget, and held her hand in both her own. 
But Nellie ignored this sympathy. Hester’s man- 
| ner assured her of her husband’s silence ; for although 
| for the present she justified her conduct to herself, a 
misgiving rather felt than acknowledged warned her 
| that her cousin would side with Mr. Hutchinson if she 
| knew the truth. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, dear, and it is so kind ot 
| you tocome. It is very dull for me to be alone here, 
and Mr. Hutchinson may be detained some time, 
and I don’t think mamma would be able to come just 
now.” 

She felt that Hester was looking steadily at her, but 
she turned away. 

‘* Hester has surely tact enough to accept my view 
of the matter,” she said, yet it seemed safer to ring at 
once for her maid, instead of going alone with Hester 
to her bed-room. 

She had done herself infinite harm by that little 
sentence—it seemed to Hester that there were two 
falsehoods in it. 

Hester sent away the maid as soon as she could, and 
then she sat before the fire in her room thinking over 
Nellie’s manner. 

‘‘T will try not to judge her harshly,” she said; ‘it 
may be that as a wife she feels justified in any asser- 
tion which screens her husband, and Mr. Hutchinson 
must be wrong in leaving her: it is best not te speak 
of their quarrel unless Nellie begins.” 

Nellie did her best. For a few days she was so 
bright and gay, that, but for the remembrance of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s manner, Hester might have been 
tempted to think his absence merely that which Nellie 
represented it to be—a pleasure trip in which she had 
not felt inclined to bear him company at such a season 
of the year. Occasionally Nellie gave a little sigh, 
and wondered if all husbands left their wives so soon 
after marriage, looking so pretty and patient, that 
Hester wondered at Mr. Hutchinson’s ill-treatment. 
But as day after day passed by, and uo letter came from 
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him to his wife, Hester’s wonder grew into anger. 
She was surprised at Nellie’s patient endurance. 

‘It only shows me how I have wronged her,” she 
said; ‘it is a good lesson to me—another of my hard 
judgments.” And daily she grew more gentle and 
loving towards her cousin. 

One morning at breakfast, Nellie looked up from 
her letters with a troubled face. 

‘‘ Hester dear,” she said sadly, “I don’t know what 
todo. It seems selfish to keep you here to spenda 
lonely Christmas. I had thought of asking you to let 
me go over to Firgrove with you just for a day or 
so, but Bridget’s letter has put an end to that 
hope.” 

«‘Why ?”’ said Hester quickly. 

‘‘Oh, never mind;—and yet I don’t know why I 
should not tell you. Sir Stewart Deane”—she grew 
flushed as she spoke—‘‘is often at Firgrove just now, 
and I had rather not see him.” Neilie spoke caress- 
ingly, but she remained as firm as Hester could herself 
have been, in refusing her cousin’s invitation to return 
with her. 

‘*Poor thing!” thought Hester; ‘it is perhaps 
natural she should shrink from meeting the Deanes.” 

‘‘Then I shall stay here with you,” said Hester, 
resolutely ; ‘‘you must not be alone at Christmas, 
Nellie. I think your husband ought to come home 
and spend it with you. Nellie, I don’t want to be 
impertinent, but does not Mr. Hutchinson write to 

ouP” 

Nellie flushed violently and bit her lips to keep back 
the tears that filled her eyes. 

They were tears of proud anger, but Hester 
attributed them to sorrow. 

‘*Oh, he is travelling, you know, and letters get 
lost. After all, he has only been gone a fortnight. I 
shall hear all in good time.” 

She gathered up her letters and went out of the 
room; a dim, uncomfortable foreboding came slowly 
over Hester’s mind. 

«« Has Nellie been deceiving me, making me think | 
her a model wife, when all the time she has really | 
misconducted herself, and her husband does not | 
choose to stay with her, or is she an angel of 
patience ?” | 

She blamed herself for even listening to a doubt, 
and yet she could not repress it. If Nellie’s conduct | 
had been quite blameless, would Mr. Hutchinson 
venture to treat her in this way? would he have a 
right to keep her own mother away from her? Hester | 
felt very ignorant on such a point, but still Mr. | 
Hutchinson’s behaviour was altogether unaccountable. 
That strange, almost unearthly foreshadowing which 
is apt to herald sorrow to most of us, troubled 
Hester. She seemed unable to exercise any power of | 
calm judgment. At last she wrote to Aunt Lucy, 
speaking in high praise of Nellie, and saying many 
hard things about Mr. Hutchinson’s silence. But | 
Aunt Lucy did not answer her letter, and her silence | 
added to her niece’s perplexity. 

Christmas passed. Hester tried to persuade Nellie 
to give the village children an extra tea-drinking up 
at the house, besides the Christmas bounty which Mr. 
Hutchinson’s forethought had bestowed on the neigh- 
bouring poor, but Nellie declared herself too ill and 








languid to enter into any arrangements—her head 
ached so badly that the very sight of the children would 
make her worse, she said. When they met again 
after breakfast, Hester remonstrated, and Nellie again 
refused. 

‘“‘T call that selfish, Nellie. I will manage the 
whole affair for you, if you will only give the house- 
keeper orders.” 

Nellie answered by flinging herself, face down- 
wards, on a sofa and bursting into tears. ; 

‘You are very, very unkind; just when I am so 
unhappy and distressed that I don’t know what to 
do—when my heart is breaking with distress, you 
come and tease me to death about a set of ndisy 
children. You know I hate children, Hester, when 
they are poor and common. Ugh! their faces are 
always dirty.” 

She sat up and dried her eyes. She tried to smile 
as if all the rest of her words had been spoken in 
‘oke. But it was too late. 

Hester stood fixed as a statue, with the rigid, severe 
look Nellie had learned to dread in childhood. 

“I am sorry that I have teazed you, Nellie; but 
you never said you were unhappy. Are you sure 
that your unhappiness is not your own fault ?” 

Nellie sobbed afresh. 

‘*You are so hard, so unjust. You always used to 
be unjust to me; and when you put on that hard, 
self-righteous look, I feel as if I could be ever so 
wicked. It was just that—just your severe way, as 
if no one was ever right but yourself—that made all 
my misery.” 

Hester gasped for breath. She was utterly be- 
wildered by her cousin’s sudden passion. 

‘‘T made your misery!” she said slowly, as if she 
had not heard the words rightly. 

‘Yes. I never meant to tell you. But perhaps it 
may warn you against being hard to some one else 
another time, and save other misery. That day you 
came to Vincent Square I had just made up my mind 
to write to Mr. Hutchinson and say it was all too hur- 
ried, and ask him to give me time to see whether I could 
like him better, and I was looking at those emeralds; 
I meant to send them back with the note, without 


| telling mamma anything. I wish you could have 


seen your fuce, Hester, when you came into my room 
that day. You looked so goody good all over; so 
shocked at my weakness, as you called it, that I was 
determined I would shock you. I would have 
married Mr. Hutchinson the next day, if he had 
asked me, rather than be governed by you. There, 
you have got exactly the same look on your face now. 
Do go and look in the glass. Do you think any 
human being will stand that kind of look from 
another, especially a wicked human being like 
me ?” 

Hester stood speechless, but Nellie went on. 

‘You have always done me harm. Matthew and I 
got on much better till you would praise him up in 
that absurd manner, as-if you thought your advice 


| was necessury to my good behaviour. Oh!——” 


She began to laugh, then went on from laughing to 

cry in such a convulsive way that Hester was 

frightened. . 
Then she remembered to have heard that hysterical 
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people were best left alone to recover themselves, and 
she checked her impulse to ring for help. 

Almost mechanically she moved into the next 
room, leaving open the door of communication. But Sir Stewart was doomed to disappointment. 

Hester stood with bent head and clasped hands, ; When he reached Firgrove, he learned that Miss Ber- 
crushed, utterly humbled. It was as if the waves) nard and her niece had just gone out for a drive. So 
had closed over her head and left her to the darkness he had no chance of even overtaking them. 
of her own thoughts, or, as she felt it in those moments| _‘‘ Only just started, sir,” said Jane, with a simper 
of agony, with her own darkened soul—her own soul, | that provoked Sir Stewart’s anger. 
from which she shrank as if from leprosy. Such| ‘If I had not stayed gossiping with that prig of a 
moments are not to be described ; there is profanation | doctor, I should have been in time. Well, I’ll go on 
in entering that inner chamber which all of us have, | and see Ramsdale.” 
and yet so seldom dwell in. Gradually as Hester} And the pace at which he set out soon brought Sir 
stood there, bending her head lower and lower as Stewart to the schoolmaster’s house. 
light shone out at last clearly, she grew deaf to| Zeruiah opened the door herself. 

Nellie’s sobs. As she saw herself more truly, shesunk| Sir Stewart’s handsome beaming face, and his tall 

down on her knees; yet that position seemed not martial figure, rarely failed to impress women in his 

lowly enough for her humbled spirit, and the agonized favour; and for the moment, even Zeruiah welcomed 

cry rose half audibly, “Lord, teach me to see myself him heartily. 

as thou seest me!” ‘‘How is your husband, Mrs. Ramsdale? better, 
eh P IThopeso. The rector has sent me to inquire for 

After a bit she went back to Nellie. She had fallen, him.” 
asleep on the sofa, her face flushed, her fair hair in In the depths of her heart, Zeruiah rejoiced in the 
disorder. She looked more like a sorrowful child than rector’s absence ; but it seemed to her that he had not 
a grown woman, with her pouting lips and tear- | shown fitting consideration in leaving Westering when 
stained face. | Silas was ill. 

Hester bent over her and kissed her, sadly and] ‘‘ Very kind, I’m sure. Perhaps you'll be pleased to 
reverently, and then once more she knelt and prayed | walk in the parlour and sit down, sir.” 
that if it might be, life and opportunity might be | Sir Stewart walked into the room overlooking the 
granted to one as erring as herself to aid in restoring! garden. Even at this time of year, Silas’s wall was 
this miserable husband and wife to each other. gay with the straw-coloured blossoms of winter jas- 

She no longer sought to know who had been to| mine, and in the border below were laurustinus and 
blame; she felt so sinning herself that Nellie’s| berberis in full flower, and Christmas roses in a snug 
offences seemed white in comparison of the bosom| sunshiny corner. 
sin she had been cherishing—cherishing in blind} ‘‘ Your husband’s garden never fails, I see, 
ignorance of its existence. Sir Stewart. 

Hester had realised that which happens to many} Mrs. Ramsdale heaved a deep sigh. ‘‘ He never 
among us. We live exactly, doing that which we} sees it, poor dear, not he; his room looks front. If 
think our duty; we read the Bible, and many other | ever there was a patient sufierer, Sir Stewart, my 
good books; we hear searching spiritual sermons; we | husband is that one. I’m sure I don’t feel eny sur- 
go on in comfortable security, troubled, it may be, | prise the rector should be anxious—not I. Why, it’s 
now and then by some slight revelation of the evil| only natural, when you come to think of the whole 
within; some corner sticking up of this ugly sin| parish of Westering left, as you may say, in a manner 
which is thriving so vigorously out of sight, and} to take care of itself—no clergyman and no school- 
yet in a moment, when we least look for it, by a| master. There’s no knowing what might happen to 
sentence in a novel or in a poem, a sentence from the | any one.” 
mouth of a careless acquaintance, sometimes even| Sir Stewart laughed. Mrs. Ramsdale and Miss Burr 
from the lips of a little child, or—and this is more | always made him feel mischievous. 
frequent—by a more authorised channel, will Grace ‘*Come, come, Mrs. Ramsdale, not quite so bad as 
reach us with sudden irresistible power, and for the| that, I think. You forget the curate, and I hear 
first time we perceive clearly the one want, it may | there’s a deputy-schoolmaster fresh from a training 
be, which has made all our best endeavours, all our | college.” 
most earnest resolves, as ineffectual in their purposes} ‘‘ A deputy-schoolmaster!” Mrs. Ramsdale threw 
as a wall of mere uncemented bricks. back her head, and pushed up her lower lip, till it 

It was this want’ which had made the great) seemed as if mouth and nose and chin were trying to 
difference between Hester and her Aunt Lucy. | meet the wrinkled eyelids she drooped so contemptu- 
Hester’s life had been modelled on a strict pattern of| ously. ‘‘If that’s all in the way of a teacher that can 
duty ; that which she ought to do, must and should | be prodooced at a trainin’ colleg ve,” with tremendous 
be done, but then she herself regulated the ought, | emphasis on the adjective, “Tye a very poor opi- 
and if she sutistied her own ideal, all was well; while, | nion of trainin’. He a schoolmaster! He’s been well 
with Lucy, the one constraining, ardent Love made all | trained in playing cricket, and parting of his hair, and 
she could do, in her entire mistrust of self, too little | making himself generally smart. But as for ruling 
to express the psalm of thankfulness her whole life | boys, ble ss you, Sir Stewart, they’d mind a nod of the 
was. Sclf-love had guided the one nature, and Divine | head from Mr. Ramsdale fifty times more than a right 
Love the other. | down birching from this young man.” 


CHAPTER XiL.—-iIN WHICH SILAS IS VERY 
UNSATISFACTORY, 
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‘Well, I’m glad to hear he’s a good cricketer; | of the tempest on to the shining mahogany table 
= will certainly make him a favourite among the | behind her. ' a 

Oys.’ **Can I see Silas?” Sir r i 

If he had trodden on all Zeruiah’s corns at once, she | looked at Zeruiah if he pod it, "ote 
could not have twisted her face into more ludicrous | ugly, he said. So he missed the pantomime of her 
contortions. She was literally too angry to speak, and | indignation. ‘‘ I believe he knows I’m coming.” 
the suppressed feelings strove for outlet all over her| ‘This last sentence was well chosen: Mrs Ramsdale 
countenance. Her tall figure stiffened as she stood gave him a withering glance ; but she led the wa 
facing her visitor, one bony knuckle drumming some | without a word, to her husband’s room. . 









































Page 620. 


She opened the door and said, ‘‘ Silas, the rector has 
sent his brother to see you,” and then she closed it and | 
remained on the landing alone. There being no one 
to witness such undignified behaviour, Mrs. Ramsdale 
shook her fists at the wooden panels. 

“‘ Qricket !” she said to herself; ‘ just the sort of 
twaddle a great overgrown booby like that would talk. 
Does he think readin’s to be batted into boys’ brains, 
or writin’ to be bowled into their fingers? As if Silas 
’ud ever have demeaned himself in a jersey and 
flannels on the open ground there! I should like to | 


know what dooty or service I’should get from that 
gal Ruth down-stairs, if she was to catch me friskin’ 
about with a skippin’-rope.” 

Perhaps the notion of her tall, stiff, angular person, 


| bounding over the rope, afforded some amount of grim 


satisfaction. Mrs. Ramsdale’s face relaxed, and she 
went down-stairs to see if Ruth had too large a fire; 
for a love ot warmth in winter, and a tendency to sleep 
in summer, were the besetting sins of the epileptic 
handmaiden—sins, according to Zeruiah, respectively 
injurious to body and mind. 
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Silas meantime was very glad to see the rector’s 
brother. But Sir Stewart was startled at the change 
in his appearance. His eyes had grown glassy, and 
his skin was waxen in hue. 

‘*Poor Mr. Michael!’ Silas shook his head at Sir 
Stewart’s account of his nephew. ‘‘ But the rector ll 
bring him round, sir; you’ve only got to wait, sir. 


fulness that I can’t describe. I believe, sir, Miss 
Bernard’s coming into my room is like the sight 
of the first primroses—I couldn’t describe it better, 
sir; but then,” he added simply, ‘‘ primroses are a 
great delight to me.” 

‘They are very pretty,” said Sir Stewart, and he 
looked at Silas, and thought how sadly Lucy’s visits 





There’s no one that can teach people how to get a sight 
of their own selves like your brother. You'll under- | 
stand me to mean,” he said reverently, with the quaint | 
solemnity so habitual to him, ‘‘no one human. But | 
then, Sir Stewart, most of us want human teachers | 
first to lead us up to heavenly teaching. I rather 

fancy,” he added, putting his head on one side medi- 
tatively, ‘‘that self-teaching comes to nought every | 
way, whether it be doctrine or Latin either; and | 
there’s nothing that so puffs up a man’s pride as being | 
his own interpreter. You'll excuse me, sir; but sit- 
ting here alone so much, my thoughts are apt to stririg 
themselves into long sentences. I’m sadly prosy.” 

He gave such a sweet faint smile, that even if his 
words had been meaningless, one would have been 
patient with the gentle sufferer. 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know,” Sir Stewart threw himself 
back in his chair and nursed one foot on his knee, 
‘¢if any one can do anything, as you say, my brother 
is the man to do it; but’”—he looked at the school- 
master, something in the wan, half lifeless face drew 
him on to confidence, the something that seemed to 
whisper that the spirit there was already pluming its 
wings for flight, purifying daily more and more from 
contact with the outer and visible world—‘‘ but, Rams- 
dale, I am uneasy about the boy, and that’s the truth. 
He’s so reckless, so idle and spiritless. Instead of 
taking a gun and coming out with me when I took 
him down to Yorkshire, he used to lie on the sofa | 
smoking. He says he’s waiting for his mind to settle 
itself. I used to get out of patience, and tell him his 
energies were running to waste, and that it was 
womanish and cowardly to lead such a life, and then | 
he’d fire up and walk off, and I saw no more of him 
till evening perhaps. My poor brother has got plenty | 
of trouble before him in that youth.” 

‘* Will Mr. Michael return with the rector, sir ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Sir Stewart; “I believe he has 
some dislike to Westering, some crotchet or other,” | 
he added in a vexed tone. 

‘*Maybe he shrinks from seeing the ladies down at 
Firgrove. You see, sir,” Silas smiled in a deprecating 
manner, ‘‘one hears the talk that goes on, and I 
believe the lady who treated Mr. Michael so ill is a 
cousin of Miss Bernard’s young ladies.” 

Sir Stewart moved uneasily, and set the foot he had 
been nursing down on the ground. 

‘I believe so; but I don’t see why my nephew 
should shrink from seeing Miss Bernard; I’m quite 
sure she cannot approve of such conduct.” 

Silas shook his head. 

‘* Miss Bernard is as near an angel as any woman 
can be. She must do Mr. Michael good, sir. Why,” 
he raised himself up from his leaning posture, and a | 
flush came on his sunken cheek, ‘‘ she would do you 
good, sir, or anybody. On!y just sometimes, when 
I’ve been sitting near the window. to see her coming 
up the road seems to give me a freshness and a cheer- 





were thrown away on a man who could liken her toa 
bunch of yellow wild flowers. He was really growing 
irritable ; he wanted to talk about the probability of 
Miss Bernard’s marrying, but he also wanted the 
subject to be introduced easily and naturally. It was 
extraordinary that Silas should not be more fertile in 
talk about his benefactress. 

‘‘Have you seen Miss Bernard lately?” he said 
abruptly. 

‘“Not since Monday, sir; only two days ago, and 
yet it seems a long time to me.” 

‘¢ Ah, you are very fond of seeing her ?” 

Silas looked at his questioner. He was chary of 
speaking of Miss Bernard unless he was sure of his 
listener’s full sympathy. It seemed a profanation to 
speak of her in an ordinary manner. 

‘* Yes,” he said, gravely, ‘‘I am very fond of seeing 
Miss Bernard.” 

Sir Stewart felt more and more contradictory. 

‘If she marries, she will leave Westering, I sup- 
pose P” 

But when he saw the pain in the schoolmaster’s face 
he repented his words. 

Silas shook his head. 

** Miss Bernard will not marry, I think, sir.” 

‘Why ?” Sir Stewart laughed uneasily. ‘I think 
she is sure to marry.” 

‘Maybe you are right, sir; only it seems as if Miss 
Bernard had done with this world and all belonging 
to it. She seems to have taken that great sorrow of 
hers as a call, and to have followed it at once, and I 
, think she is not one who would put her hand to the 
plough and then look back again.” 

‘‘Canting old simpleton!” thought Sir Stewart. 
He was furious that such a light should be thrown on 
Lucy’s conduct—more furious because his own con- 
| viction was with Silas. 
| ‘Ah, you don’t understand women, Ramsdale, 
Good women especially are apt when a great trial 
‘comes to them to shut themselves up for a time, but 
it wears off after a bit. I believe Miss Bernard would 
have returned to the world before this time if she had 
not undertaken the charge of these young ladies. She 
will marry as soon as they are off her hands.” 

He spoke in such a positive, eager way that Silas 
looked at him; Sir Stewart had changed strangely in 
manner, Silas thought, since his last visit to Wester- 
ing. But as he looked and saw the half-expressed 
trouble in the genial face, an idea of the truth came 
to him and he sighed. 

It seemed to Silas just then simple blindness for Sir 
Stewart to think that he could make Miss Bernard 
happy. 

‘«* And yet how can I tell ?” he said to himself when 
his visitor had at last departed; ‘‘ how can I presume 
to judge for Miss Bernard? Only it seems to me that 
mere human love can never again satisfy a heart that 
has given itself up to a higher Love, and I don’t 
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_do not see how I can go to the Chase. Silas cannot 
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believe Miss Bernard would think it right to marry 
unless she could give her whole heart to her 
husband.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—MRS. THORNTON’S NEWS. 


In Lucy’s quiet, uneventful life, the chief excite- 
ment of the day was caused by the arrival of the post, 
and this morning she had received two most perplex- 
ing letters—one from Hester, the other from Mrs. 
Thornton. 

Hester was much troubled. Nellie had been taken 
so ill that Miss Dundas had telegraphed to London 
for the doctor who always attended the Thorntons. 

‘¢ He said at first it was a feverish attack, but this 
morning he told me the illness would have yielded 
easily to his remedies if Nellie had not some mental 
trouble. He seems to think I ought to ask her to 
confide in me; but I may as well tell you at once I 
have no right to expect Nellie’s confidence. You 
would do her good, Aunt Lucy, if you could manage 
to come over here. I would not propose this, only I 
really don’t know how to act. Dr. Temple says Nellie 
will not get well so long as she has this trouble on 
her mind. I told her this, and asked her if she would 
like to speak to the clergyman here, but she said that 
was impossible. She refuses to see her mother. 
Perhaps you will give me the comfort of your advice, 
my dear aunt, even if you do not think it well to 
come over here.” 

The tone of the letter puzzled Lucy almost as much 
as the account of Nellie did. Hester seemed so utterly 
to distrust her own judgment. 

‘**T am afraid she is ill too,” said Lucy, ‘‘ and yet I 


be with us much longer, and I have always promised 
to be with him, if possible, at the lasf. Then Susie is 
really ill, and Kitty so very dependent on me, and so 
many sick in the village, it hardly seems right to run 
away from real daily duties to take up a charge which 
has not been laid on me.” 

She opened the other letter, only a few very hurried 
words from Mrs. Thornton. 

She, too, was in great trouble. There were letters 
from Mr. Dundas at last; but there had also arrived 
a confirmation of the rumoured massacre, and Mr. 
Dundas’s letter was dated a full week before this was 
said to have happened. Mrs. Thornton announced 
her own intended arrival at Firgrove. She said she 
wished to consult Lucy on private and important 
business. 

‘Consult me!” said Lucy, and in the midst of her 
sadness she smiled as she put the letter back in its 
envelope. 

Mrs. Thornton arrived about mid-day. She looked | 
ill, and was very much subdued, and yet after 
luncheon, when she told Lucy she wished to speak to 
her alone, she had that excited bustling manner with | 
which some women seem to enjoy the importance of | 
heing in grief. 

She had brought a letter for Hester and Bridget | 
from their father, which had come enclosed in one to 
Mr. Thornton; but coupled with this sad confirmation | 
of a murderous aituck by the natives, it did not soothe | 
anxiety, especially us the locality mentioned by Mr. 
Dundas he next halting-place of the party wes 





known to be not far distant from the scene of the 
reported massacre. 

Poor Bridget was overwhelmed with grief; it was 
hard to bear this dreadful anxiety away from Hester, 
and especially hard to Bridget, because she had abso- 
lutely refused at first to entertain any fears for her 
father’s safety. Lucy felt that Bridget wanted her 
sister just as much as Nellie did. For although she 
had thought Mr. Hutchinson’s prolonged absence 
strange, she had not imagined a serious cause of un- 
happiness between this newly-wedded pair, and she 
fancied Nellie’s present conduct arose from childish- 
ness. 

‘*Very likely Nellie will be better alone,” she 
thought. Lucy was not therefore in any way pre- 
pared for Mrs. 'Thornton’s news. 

‘IT must first ask you to keep all I say entirely 
secret, Lucy,” and Mrs. Thornton looked suspiciously 
all round the room, even at Bridget’s skye-terrier, 
sound asleep in front of the fire, ‘‘ though,” she gave 
a deep sigh, a sigh that sounded thoroughly genuine, 
‘*I suppose you have made a good guess at what 
has been happening at the Chase.” 

‘* At the Chase!” Lucy looked frightened—harm 
or sorrow to Hester was her first distinct idea. 

‘‘Yes; why, Lucy Bernard”—it seemed hard to 
Mrs. Thornton that when she was in such trouble 
that she did not know what to do, Lucy should not at 
once help her in bearing it instead of wanting expla- 
nations—‘‘ you don’t really think it is customary 
for husbands to leave their homes and their wives at 
Christmas, do you ?”’ 

‘*T suppose it is unusual,” said Lucy simply. 

‘‘T should think so indeed. The fact is, Mr. 
Hutchinson is extremely hasty and exacting, besides 
being very tyrannical. I’m sure if I had had any 
idea of his real disposition, I would never have con- 
sented to the marriage, never. He—he has got some 
distorted notion into his head about an old admirer 
of Nellie’s—your clergyman’s son, you know, Mr. 
Michael Deane. I am sure I cannot understand how 
it came about; but you never saw such a letter as 
Mr. Hutchinson wrote tome. He told me coolly it 
was better for him to leave Nellie for a time. He 
said he did not cast blame on her, as she was very 
young and had not been properly taught. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing being said to me, her 
mother! And then he said I had wilfully deceived 
him in assuring him that Nellie was quite free from 
any other attachment or engagement before he pro- 


| posed to her, and that I must not feel hurt or offended 


if he discouraged my visits to Nellie for some time to 
come. Did you ever hear of such jealous, unreason- 
able folly? Just as if every girl does not flirt before 
she marries, and as if her mother is to remember all 
her follies and retail them to the man who marries 
her daughter!” Mrs. Thornton paused to take breath. 

Lucy was deeply grieved, but she remembered 
Hester’s version of Nellie’s love for Michael Deane, 
and she hesitated. : 

“‘Then,” she said timidly, ‘“‘did Nellie keep her 
attachment for Michael a secret from her husband?” 

«But I tell you it was only flirting, there was no 
attachment. Do you think if*there had been, that 
she would have consented to marry Mr. Hutchinson 
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all in such a hurry? and I declare to you,” said Mrs. 
Thornton vehemently, ‘‘ that the hurry was all Mr. 
Hutchinson’s urging. It is all very well for him to 
talk now, but he was so desperately in love with 
Nellie that she might have confessed to half a dozen 
attachments, and he would have forgiven them. No, 
it is only temper—a nasty, overbearing, masterful 
way that I believe some men have. And think of my 
poor sweet Nellie—only fancy what will be said and 
thought—why it is enough to injure her position for 
life. Now do say what you think, Lucy.” 

Lucy thought the unhappiness between husband 
and wife the saddest part of the story, but she did not 
say so. ‘‘I don’t knowif I have understood rightly,” 
she said, ‘* but it seems to me that Mr. Hutchinson 
has left home because he has discovered that when 
Nellie married him she had been previously attached 
to Mr. Deane, and because this attachment had 
been concealed from him.” Mrs. Thornton nodded. 
** Well, then, I think with you that if that is all he 
has to complain of, Mr. Hutchinson is certainly acting 
with great severity towards Nellie. I can’t tell you 
how grieved and surprised I am. What does Mr. 
Thornton think ?” 

Mrs. Thornton reddened. ‘‘ Henry—well it only 
shows you how contradictory men are: he positively 


says that Mr. Hutchinson has a right to be angry at | 


having been kept in the dark, and then he says that 
he believes if we only knew the rights of it all, that 
Nellie has been behaving in some foolish way, which 
has led to all this; but, my dear Lucy, I know what 
men are. Henry sees that if he agrees with me about 
Mr. Hutchinson’s abominable tyranny, the next thing 
will be that he will be called on to write and remon- 
strate, and men have always such a notion of patience 
and living things down, and nonsense of that kind. 
In his heart I’m sure he must agree with me.” 

Lucy sighed. Her notion of the mutual confidence 
of married life was something so different from this, 
that she felt now difficult it must be for her and Mrs. 
Thornton to find sympathy. 


‘* But what account does Nellie give you herself of | 


what has been happening ?” 

‘* Ah””—Mrs. Thornton threw back her head as if 
she were trying to be indignant—“‘ that is to me the 
hardest part of all. Nelle actually refuses to answer 
my questions, or to enter into any explanation; and 


—oh, Lucy, Iam sure you must think I am hardly | 


used—she actually refuses to see me at present.” 

Mrs. Thornton’s voice had shaken and quavered as 
she spoke, but at the last words she broke down and 
cried and sobbed bitterly. 

Poor woman! Nellie was the tender spot in her 
heart. She had planned and struggled, and had even 
sacrificed her own and her husband’s comfort, for the 
sake of securing a wealthy marriage for this one 
child, and now what had all her scheming come to? 
Nellie was miserable, estranged from her, and Mr. 
Thornton had told her in much plainer language than 
she had cared to repeat to Lucy, that she had caused 
all the mischief. ‘‘ It is all your fault, Mary-Jane,” 
he had said ; ‘‘ you’re too clever by half.” 


Such words from her husband had not given Mrs. | 


Thornton so much pain as they might have given a 
more sensitive woman; but, still, when she found 


there was no reaction from them, Mrs. Thornton 
began to find her position intolerable. 

Nellie only wrote short unsatisfactory answers to 
her long letters imploring confidence, and the account 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s prolonged silence seemed in his 
mother-in-law’s eyes to make matters desperate; it 
would be impossible to keep the matter a secret if he 
stayed away much longer. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Thornton felt 
shaken—felt inclined to take advice, and it was this 
feeling, as yet more latent than conscious, which had 
brought her down to Firgrove to talk the matter over 
with Lucy Bernard. 

For the loss of her brother seemed as nothing com- 
pared with this possible scandal about Nellie and her 
husband. 

Lucy grew more and more sorry for the poor 
agitated woman. 

‘“*You know that Hester is with Nellie, do you 
not?” she said. 

“Yes, thank you; but I don’t fancy Hester will do 
much good with Nellie. You don’t know Nellie as 
well as I do, Lucy. You have no idea how she can 
persist in sullenness, if any one offends her; and I 
fancy, from something in her last letter, that Hester 
has offended her ; but I’ve not heard from her for 
several days,” she said, and her tears came again. 

Lucy’s tender, loving eyes comforted her; there 
seemed a refuge and help in the sympathy of one 
usually so calm and unruffled, and the poor restless 
woman felt more peaceful than she had felt since she 
received her son-in-law’s letter. 

‘*T believe you could do something with Nellie,” 
she sobbed. 

‘‘ Shall I ask her to come here as soon as she can ?” 
Lucy shrank ffom telling the poor mother of Nellie’s | 
illness. ‘‘Then a few words together would make | 
you far happier than letters can, explanations in 
writing are so unsatisfying.” 

Mrs. Thornton thought a minute. 

‘*No, thank you,” she said; ‘‘if Nellie really has 
been to blame, as her father thinks she has, she would 
never own it to me. From a baby Nellie would 
always excuse herself; and, besides, she has refused so 
very decidedly to see me. No; I meant what I said 
just now, Lucy. I know I have found fault with 
your way of bringing up girls, and so on, and I don’t 
say that I quite approve of all your doings; but, 
still I thiak, if any one can get the truth out of 
Nellie, and»make her see she is wrong—make her 
better, in fact—you are the person to doit. I don’t | 
say she is wrong, you know; but, any way, she had | 
better conciliate her husband, and bring him home | 
as quick as she can, for the sake of appearances. | 
You’ll make her see this, now; won’t you, Lucy ?” 

Her poor tearful eyes looked imploringly at Lucy. 

‘¢T will ask Nellie to come here, and I will do what 
| ITcan—” She paused, for Jane came in. 

‘Sir Stewart Deane, please ma’am. I showed him 
in the drawing-room.” 

In the midst of all her trouble, Mrs. Thornton gave 
a quick, searching glance at Lucy ; but Lucy went on 
calmly with her sentence as soon as the door was || 
closed ; ‘‘ but if I urge Nellie to submit to her hus- 
band, it will not be to ayoid being talked about, it 
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will be merely to remind her of her duty as a 
wife.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Thornton; ‘any way, I 
shall be glad; and you'll write, and let me know at 
once. Itisso kindof you. Don’t keep Sir Stewart 
waiting, pray. I'll follow you presently.” 


CHAPTER XLII.—MRS. THORNTON’S MISGIVINGS. 


Mrs. THornTon’s face was certainly less overcast 
on her way back to Westering Station than it had 
been as she came from London. 

Corke had been sent on with her luggage, and she 
was walking down the hill with Lucy. 

«Tt’s a comfort to me,” said Mrs. Thornton, ‘‘ that 
Bridget and Hester were pleased with Mr. Hutchin- 
son, when they saw him at the Chase. It is quite 
plain they were as much deceived in him as I was.” 
And as she said this, Mrs. Thornton felt an indefin- 
able sensation of comfort; if one has made a mistake, 
it is pleasant to make it in good company. ‘‘ By-the- 
bye, Lucy,” she said, ‘‘haye you heard any more of 
that Mr. Dudley ?” 

“Yes; I thought you would have heard too: he 
has an exellent living in Wiltshire; he is quite in a 
position to marry now.” 


“You don’t say so! Then why was I not told? | 


Ah, I srppose he has thrown Hester over, and is 
looking out for more money—exactly what happens 
now-a-days, especially with the clergy.” 

“But it has not happened with Mr. Dudley.” 
Lucy looked grave; she did not like her companion’s 
speech. ‘‘ He came down here as socn as his future 
was certain, and repeated his offer to Hester.” 

‘“‘ And you don’t mean to say she refused him? If 
she did, I really think she is much to blame.” 

Lucy was so utterly surprised that she stopped and 
looked at Mrs. Thornton. 

*‘You know the reason of her refusal,’ she said. 
‘“‘Until you told her that her father had objected to Mr. 
Dudley, Hester was willing to engage herself to him.” 

‘Ah, yes, well; but, my dear Lucy, I could not be 
quite positive about poor Edward’s words. No one 
can ever be quite sure, you know, in these cases. My 
impression certainly was that he objected to the 
match ; but then you know how timid men are com- 
pared to women in facing doubts and difficulties. 
Edward would possibly have seen the whole affair in 
a tota ly different light if Mr. Dudley had then been 
in his present position. Don’t you think so your- 
self ?” 

“‘T have always thought that your brother’s only 
objection arose from the uncertainty of Mr. Dudley’s 
power to maintain a wife. And if Hester had thought 
so too, she would not have refused this second time.” 


“But, my dear, she must be made to think so. It | 


is preposterous! And when you think that poor dear 
Edward is too probably far beyond any control in the 
matter, I can’t tell you how distressed I feel that 
Hester should throw away a desirable chance of 
marriage. It’s all nonsense, Lucy. She’s handsome, 


you know, and striking-looking; but she is not an | 


Men may admire her, but they 
Such a girl as 


attractive person. 
will never want to marry her. 





Hester ought to have thousands instead of hundreds 


if she expects to settle well in life. She must recall 
this Mr. Dudley, and get it all set straight. Oan’t 
you manage it?” 

**T don’t know,” said Lucy; and she walked on 
silently. Which was the truth ?—Mrs. Thornton’s 
present doubt as to her brother’s meaning, or her 
positive assertion months ago that he disliked Mr. 





Dudley? A feeling of insecurity, of diseust, made 
Lucy shrink from her companion; and yet, if there 
were a possibility of removing Hester’s difficulties, it 
ought to be tried. 

**T wish you would tell Hester all this,” Lucy said, 
simply; ‘I should like her to hear it from yourself. 
| I quite agree with you that it will be terrible to 
| sacrifice her happiness to a mistake.” 
| Mrs. Thornton sighed, and made a most unusual 
| pause before she answered. 
| ‘TI said nothing about happiness, Lucy ; I was only 
| thinking of marriage. Look at Nellie. If such a 

position as hers won’t give happiness, what will ?” 
| They finished the rest of their walk in silence. 
Lucy was much troubled about Hester, and Mrs. 
Thornton’s mind had gone back to the Chase, and the 
| wreck of all her schemes for her daughter’s pros- 
perity. 
| They reached the platform, and found Sir Stewart 
| Deane there, walking up and down. Mrs. Thornton 
was struck by the manner of his greeting. 

‘* Have you heard about Ramsdale?” he said. “I 
am going to fetch Anthony. Knyvett says the poor 
fellow won’t last more than a day or two now.” 

‘‘He will be glad to see your brother,” Lucy 
said; and then she introduced Mrs. Thornton to Sir 
Stewart. 

‘**Good-bye,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘Thank you, 
Lucy,” she whispered. ‘‘I count much on you about 
my poor dear child; and if you will persuade Hester 
to come up to Vincent Square, I will try and make it 
all right for Mr. Dudley.” 

She kissed her hand from the carriage window, and 
looked as if she were really fond of Lucy Bernard. 

Lucy stood on the platform till the train had passed 
| out of sight. The news about Silas saddened her ; but 
| for some weeks she had felt that she could not hope to 
| keep her friend much longer with her; for Silas was 
| truly a friend to Lucy Bernard. She could talk with 
| him almost as Hamilton had once talked to her; the 

timid, simple nature felt full sympathy with the 
schoolmaster’s fervent simplicity. It seemed to Lucy 
as if the loss of Silas Ramsdale would leave a wide 
blank in her outward life. And yet she was not 
thinking so much of Silas as of her niece Hester as 
| she walked slowly up the hill to Firgrove. 
| The longer she thought, the less probable became 
the hope of Hester’s happiness. Lucy telt that Mrs. 
Thornton’s prevarication would meet with no mercy 
in her niece’s eyes; and yet, as Lucy repeated to her- 
self, one statement was far more probuble than the 
| other. 

‘* Poor dear girl, she does not yet know of this sad 
confirmation of the massacre. I shail be glad, for 
| Bridget’s sake, when she is safe at home again.” 
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watched with the keenest interest the rapid progress 
of the Persian king, who bore the name of Koresh, 


THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Itl.—THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 


| 






For twenty-three years before the night in which | from that of the Hebrews than was the religion of the 
Babylon was taken, the Jewish exiles there must have | Assyrians or Chaldeans. 


To whatever periods we 
assign the work of Zoroaster, it is clear that he trans- 
mitted to the nation who acknowledged him as a pro- 


better known to us in its Greek form of Cyrus. With | phet the highest form of heathenism which the Jews 
the legends which cluster round his history in the| had yet encountered. There was no worship of the 
narratives of Herodotus and Xenophon we are not now | heavenly host as among the Chaldzans, nor of brute 


concerned; they were probably altogether unknown 
to Daniel and Zerubbabel, and their contemporaries. 
But the Babylonian Jews must have felt, whatever 
hypothesis we adopt as to minor points of detail, that 
every step in that progress brought them nearer to the 
hour of their deliverance, If we accept the received 
dates of the books of the Old Testament, as we now 
have them, they had heard from one whose authority 
they could not doubt, that the Medes were to be in- 
strumental in the overthrow of Babylon, as they had 
been in that of Nineveh (Isa. xiii. 17); that Elam 
(i.e., Persia) was to be joined with them in that work 
(Isa. xxi. 2); that Bel should bow down, and Nebo 
stoop before their destined conqueror (Isa. xlvi. 1); 
that that conqueror was to bear the name of Koresh, 


and was to restore Jerusalem and the Temple to some-. 


thing of their old glory. He was to be thought of 
under no less noble a title than the Messiah, the 
Anointed, of the Lord (Isa. xliv. 28; xlv. 1). They 
had heard from a later prophet, in words that were as 
an echo of the older ones, that ‘‘ Jehovah had stirred 
up the spirit of the kings of the Medes,” because ‘‘ His 
device was against Babylon to destroy it” (Jer. li. 11). 
He had told them of the seventy years which were to 
be the limit of their bondage (Jer. xxv. 12); and those 





years, whatever point might be taken as their com- | 


mencement, were now drawing to their close. To 
Daniel, whatever hopes had: been suggested by these 
intimations must have been strengthened by the 
vision of the great image with the head of gold, and 
the arms of silver and the thighs of brass, which came 
before the Chaldzean king, and which he was called 
on to interpret (Dan. i. 31—45). When the time of 
fulfilment was approaching, and he himself, in the 
third year of Belshazzar (sc. of his father Nabona- 
dius), saw the ‘‘ram with two horns pushing west- 
ward and northward and southward,” he was taught 
that it represented the power of the kings of Media 
and Persia (Dan. vill. 20). The way had been pre- 
pared for him to understand the mysterious PERES of 
the handwriting on the wall; and though the word, 
as such, meant to the Hebrew ear “division” only, to 
see in it an intimation, through that play upon words 
and names of which the Hebrew prophets were so 


fond, that the Chaldzean kingdom was to be ‘‘ divided,” | 


aud to be given to the Medes and Persians” (Dan. 
vi. 28). 


beast or bird or creeping thing as among the Egyp- 
tians, nor of trees and serpents as among the Tura- 
nian races. They acknowledged one Lord of heaven, 
to whom as the great Creating Spirit, they gave the 
name of Ormuzd. They thought of Him as effecting 
the work of creation by a divine Word, which was the 
expression of his sovereign Will, as governing the 
world by One consubstantial with himself, Mithra, at 
once the guardian and the judge of men. The sin 
and misery—the darkness, moral and physical—in the 
world they ascribed to the agency of Ahriman, the 
Evil Spirit ; but they held that, in the end, he and his 
works would be destroyed, and Ormuzd reign supreme 
in a world restored to blessedness. They thought of 
various orders of spiritual beings as engaged in fulfil- 
ling the commands of Ormuzd, as the angels and 
archangels of the Jewish Scriptures did the work of 
Jehovah. And they worshipped Ormuzd without in- 
terposing the likeness of any visible form. Fire was 
the only symbol of the divine nature. The sun, as 
the source of light, might come in a later age to be 
the object of direct worship; but in the earlier stages 
of the religion of Zoroaster there is no trace of it. 
They had, as the Jews had, a sacred caste, a tribe set 
apart to repeat the appointed prayers, to watch over 
the sacred fire, to teach the people. 

The religion of Zoroaster had originated in a pro- 
test against the sensuous and polytheistic tendencies 
of the Aryan tribes of Northern India, as that of 
Israel had in the call which separated Abraham from 
the polytheism of the Assyrians and Chaldeans. 
Through their admixture with the Medes, who were 
more subject to Turanian influences, and had probably 
a Turanian element in their population, it had lost 
somewhat of its purity. Cyrus appeared as its re- 
former; and, in the name of Ormuzd, waged war 
against the Turanian nations (Scythians, Massagetz, 
and others) with whom he came in contact, as being 
the servants of Ahriman. The whole period was 
indeed, as I have said, one of struggle and fermenta- 
tion. Large hordes of Scythians had poured down 
upon the plains of Mesopstamia, upon Syria and 
Palestine, in the time of Josiah. The prophecies of 
Ezekiel (chap. xxxviii., xxxix.) as to Gog and Magog, 
Meshech and Tubal, obscure as they are in their 
details, at least show the terror which that invasion 
had caused, the impression that had been left on men’s 


But, apart even from these prophetic iu‘imations of | minds that they were the most formidable enemies of 


the future, there was enough in the great movement | Israel. 


The expeditions of Cyrus, at the close of his 


of which the Persians were the representatives, to | reign, against the Massagetew, of Darius against the 
rouse the eager interest and sympathy of the Jewish Scythians that had found their way round the Crimea 


exiles. They held a creed which was far less remote , to the plain of the Danube, were more than the 
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offspring of an insatiable ambition. They were, we 
may well believe, the outgrowths of the long struggle 
for supremacy, religious as well as political, between 
the Iranian and Turanian races. 

Of that struggle the exiles of Babylon had in some 
sense been for fifteen years spectators. It was natural, 


* eyen if the guidance of prophecy had failed them, that 


all their sympathy should be on the side of the con- 
queror, in whom they found so much that they could 
recognise as analogous to their own belief, rather than 
on that which was identified with the special form of 
idolatry, serpent worship, which they most abhorred. 
‘It may well be that, as there had been a Chaldzean party 
within the walls of Jerusalem, so now there was a 
Persian party within the walls of Babylon, playing into 
the hands of the invader, helping him in the surprise 
by which the city was captured. There may have been 
a human element, as well as a divine prediction, in the 
words which told the startled revellers of Belshazzar’s 
feast that Babylon was already at that very hour in 
the hands of the Medes and Persians. The immediate 
recognition of the exiled Jews by the Persian con- 
queror is at least significant, and reminds us of the 
way in which Jeremiah was treated by Nebuzaradan 
on the capture of Jerusalem. Daniel is placed by 
Darius the Mede (Dan. vi. 2), apparently the satrap 
left by Cyrus in command of Babylon, at the head o 

the administration of the conquered province. The 
first act of Cyrus is to permit the exiles to return to 
their own land, and to rebuild their city and their 
temple; and the terms of the proclamation implied 
a recognition of the fact that the God of heaven, 
whom he worshipped, was identical with Jehovah, 
the ‘‘ Lord God” of Israel. The vessels of which the 
Temple had been plundered, and which we last read 
of as brought out in the frantic revelry of Belshaz- 
zar’s feast, were formally restored (Ezra i. 1—11). 
Are we not led to think of these favours as at once 
tokens of sympathy ‘and the reward of services? Is 
it not clear that the Jews must have met him and his 
people with the blessing which they invoked on those 
who should take the children of the daughter ot 
Babylon, and dash them against the stones ? that they 
must have addressed him, as Isaiah had done, by 
anticipation, as the ‘‘ Shepherd,” the ‘‘ Anointed,” of 
Jehovah ? 

We have now to trace the stages of the return which 
Cyrus had thus sanctioned. Our materials are found, 
partly in the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah, partly 
in those of the contemporary prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. The apocryphal books that bear the name 
of Esdras or Ezra are, the first of them, a historical 
romance, and the second a spurious apocalypse, and 
introduce nothing but confusion.* The narrative of 
Josephus, who follows and exaggerates the former, is, 
for the same reason, utterly untrustworthy. We must 
confine ourselves to the records which are more nearly 
contemporary. 

The Jews were, as I have said, treated with excep- 





* The character of 1 Esdras is shown by its representing Zerubbabel 
a8 a young man at the court of Darius, obtaining his favour by a rhetorical 
speech in praise of truth. The genuine book shows that he had been 
Sheshbazzar or governor of Juduh from the reign of Cyrus onwards. 
The fondness for embellishments of this kind, the want of perception 
as to chronological accuracy, were the besetting sin of the later Jewish 





tional fayour. They were recognised as having, in 
modern language, the rights of nationality. The act 
of the king, in restoring the vessels of the Temple, 
was followed by others, who helped on the work with 
their silver and gold (Ezra i. 3, 4, 6), with goods, and 
with beasts of burden. The representative of the 
house of David, Zerubbabel (‘‘ born in Babel”), the 
| ‘son of Shealtiel” (reckoned as such probably by 
| adoption*), who, after the death of Jeconiah and 
Shealtiel, had succeeded to the title of ‘prince of 
Judah,” was now appointed as satrap over the pro- 
vince which he was sent to reorganize, with the title 
of Sheshbazzar, or governor. We can well imagino 
the stir and excitement which the contemplated return 
would cause among the Babylonian exiles. Some, 
indeed, preferred to remain on the lands and in the 
houses where they had found a home. Others attached 
themselves to the court of the Persian king in Susa or 
Persepolis, and rose to favour there. But the number 
who were registered in the census taken on their re- 
turn was enough to give the migration the character 
of a national movement. There were 42,360, includ- 
ing in that number 4,289 priests, and 341 Levites.t+ 
They had with them the Nethinim and Solomon’s ser- 
vants, the remnant, 7.e., of the Canaanite population 
which had been dedicated to the more menial work of 
the Temple, hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
—upwards of 7,000 slaves of other races, horses and 
mules, camels and asses in proportion. 

Of the journey we have no record,f and can only 
picture what it must have been to them to see the hills 
and valleys, the meadows and the rivers which some 
of them had known of old, and of which the others 
had heard ; to retrace the boundaries of their old pos- 
sessions, to settle in the deserted and half-ruined 
houses. When they arrived, Zerubbabel was natu- 
rally, at once as the heir of David and as the repre- 
sentative of the Persian king, the chief authority in 
the reconstituted province. The position which he 
occupies in the genealogy given by St. Luke (iii. 27), 
as descended from David through the line of Nathan, 
as well as through that of Solomon, shows that he had 
a double claim, as uniting in himself the inheritance 
of the two royal houses.§ Such an one was likely to 
raise in the people and their prophets, as Solomon 
and Hezekiah and others had done, Messianic expecta- 
tions. They saw in him one in whom the sentence 
passed upon Jeconiah was reversed. So far from being 
flung away, as a man might fling the signet-ring from 
his right hand (Jer. xxii. 24), he, as the chosen of the 
Lord, is to be as such a signet for ever (Hag. iii. 23). 
He is to stand as one of the two anointed ones, through 
whom, as through golden pipes, flows the oil of divine 
grace and blessing (Zech. iy. 14). 








* In 1 Chron, iii, 17, he appears as the “son of Pedaiah.” In Luke 
iii. 27, Shealtiel, or Salathiel, appears as the “son of Neri.” The proba- 


bility is that the line of Solomon had failed altogether, and that Jeconiah 
as Jeremiah had foretold, died childless, the last of the royal house, and 
ihat the gxp was filled up from the line of Nathan (Jer. xxii. 24). 


+ The disproportion is curious and not easy to be explained. For some 
reason or other the Levites were more ready to remain at Babylon than 
the priests, and in the second stage of the return, under Ezra, held aloof 
in much the same way, and had to be pressed with some sternness to 
share the work of their brethren (Ezra viii. 16—20). 

t The account given of the later migration, under Ezra, makes it pro- 
bable that there was a great encampment of the whole host on the banks 
of the Euphrates, with solemn prayers and thanksgivings, before they 
started. 

§ Comp. the significant prominence given to the “family of the house 








historiographers. 








of Nathan,” as well as to that of David, in Zech, xii. 12. 
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Conspicuous by the side of Zerubbabel, as being 
also the ‘‘ anointed of the Lord,” was the representa- 
tive of the line of Aaron, Joshua the son of Josedech, 
the high priest.* He too had been born in captivity. 
His father, it would seem, had been too young at the 
time when the Temple had been destroyed to have 
entered on the functions of the priesthood. His 


David,” and theold antiphonal chants were revived, and 
the people joined in the loud Hallelujahs with a great 
shout. With that shout, however, there was mingled a 
strangely discordant sound of wailing and lamenta- 
| tion. Some there were in that crowd old and grey- 
| headed, ‘*priests, and Levites, and chief of the 
| fathers,” who had passed the limit of the threescore 


grandfather, Seraiah, had then held the position of | years and ten, and with them the memory of the past 


‘‘chief priest,” and had been taken prisoner by 
Nebuzaradan, carried to Riblah, and there put to 
death by order of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 
18—21). On his death, Josedech, of course, succeeded 
to the title, though the functions were in abeyance, 
and was in his turn succeeded by Joshua. Accom- 
panying these two leaders, though not appearing on 
the scene till fifteen years later, were the two pro- 
phets, Haggai, bearing the name of the ‘‘ messenger” 
or ‘‘angel” of the Lord (Hag. i. 13), and Zechariah. 
The latter certainly, the former probably, belonged 


was stronger than their exultation in the present, 
They had seen the ‘first house,” the ‘holy and 
beautiful” house. They had gone with the “ multi- 
tude that kept holy-day to the house of God; and 
now they stood there, the last survivors of a race that 
had passed away, and they could not restrain their 
grief. “They wept with a loud voice; and many 
shouted aloud for joy: so that the people could not 
discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of 


| the weeping of the people: for the people shouted 


to the priesthood. Iddo, the grandfather of Zechariah, | 


is named (Neh. xii. 4) among the sons of Aaron who 
came up with Joshua and Zerubbabel. 

The exiles had started, probably, in the spring, and 
the first feast which they were able to keep after their 
return to the holy city was that of Tabernacles. It 
was kept as in fear and trembling. 
—Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Philistines—were 
around them, and they were weak and the city was 
defenceless. Their only security lay in the protection 
given them by the Persian king. They contented 
themselves at first with rebuilding the altar of burnt 
offerings and renewing the daily sacrifice, the obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath, and the new moon festivals. 
Preparations were made in the meantime for the great 
work of restoration. The treaty between Hiram and 
Solomon (1 Kings vy. 1—12) served as a precedent, 
and a contract was made on nearly the same terms. 
The Phoenicians of Tyre and Zidon were to bring 
cedar trees from Lebanon to the harbour of Joppa, 
and were to receive in return the corn and wine and 
oil which the plains and valleys of Palestine produced 
abundantly, and upon which they in their narrow 
strip of coast territory were, through all their history, 
dependent (comp. Acts xii. 20). Whether the ‘‘ ma- 
sons” and the ‘‘ carpenters” who were employed in 
the work were also Phoenicians, as they had been in 
the days of David and Solomon, is left in some 
doubt. Possibly the Jews had acquired since that 
period sufficient skill in architecture to undertake the 
work themselves. The work went on well, and within 
thirteen months of their arrival they were able to 
hold a solemn assembly for laying the foundation. 
Once again the priests appeared in their apparel, and 
blew their silver trumpets, and the Levites, the sons of 
Asaph, made music with their cymbals. The traditions 
of the Temple had not been forgotten, and the service 
was renewed ‘‘after the pattern of the ordinance of 





* The name appears in 1 Esdras in its Greek form of “Jesus.” As 
with the case of the older hero who led the ‘people into Canaan, the 
identity of name with that of the greater Saviour is not to be forgotten 
when we are dealing with the ideal, typical aspects of his life and work. 
The name of Josedech too, identical in meaning with Zedekiah, “ Je- 
hovah is righteous,” is, like the name of that king, itself the embodiment 
of a prophecy, the echo of the thought which Jeremiah had uttered in 
the words, “THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” When he gave his 
son the name of “ Joshua,” it was, we may well believe, in the spirit of 
the hope which those words suggested. 


Their old enemies | 


| 








with a loud voice, and the noise was heard afar off.” 
The emotion was natural and claims our sympathy, 
but it contained in it the germ of a perilous eyil. 
That brooding over the vanished glory of the past led 
them, as it has led so many others, to be negligent 
and inactive in the present, and became an excuse 
for a selfish and cowardly apathy. 

There is one memorable Psalm, the 118th, which 
gains every way in interest and meaning, if we think 
of it as connected with the events just mentioned.* 
It corresponds in every way to the account given in 
the book of Ezra of the services of that day. Its 
opening verses repeat four times over the words which 
are given in the history as the burden of that day’s 
psalmody, ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for ever.” It begins 
with the Hallelujah in which the people joined as with 
the sound of many waters. It is the psalm of those 
who have passed through the discipline of suffering, 
and have been led beyond all their expectations to 
liberty and peace. The thrice-repeated words, ‘All 
nations compassed me about,” speak of the disquietude 
caused, as we have seen, by the neighbouring tribes 
to the returned exiles. When we read, ‘‘ The voice 
of joy and health is in the tabernacles of the 
rightevus,” we can imagine with what special force 
the words would come to those who then were, or had 
so recently been, keeping their Feast of Tabernacles, 
dwelling in the temporary huts which they constructed 
of the branches of the olive and the -fir tree, the 
myrtle and the palm, and rejoicing in the great 
deliverance which God had given them. The words 
that spoke of the “‘ gates of righteousness,” the ‘‘ gate 
of the Lord,” were as a proclamation that what David 
had declared, as in Psalms xy. and xxiy., as to the 
nature and conditions of true worship for the first 
Temple, was true also of the second. The verse which 
acquired afterwards a higher and more sacred mean- 
ing, ‘‘ The stone which the builders rejected is become 
the head of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes,” manifestly draws its 


* The consensus of nearly all modern interpreters refers it to this 
period. With regard to the special occasion there is less unanimity, 
some referring it to the first laying of the foundation, some to the dedi- 
cation of the Temple, some to the Feast of Tabernacles under Ezra. I 
am inclined to think of it as having been written for and sung at the first 
Feast of Tabernacles after the return, and then used, with adaptations, 
at the later great gutherings of the people. 
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imagery from the work in which the Psalmist, on this 
supposition, had so recently taken part.* Some inci- 
dent in the progress of the works had probably served 
as the starting-point of the parable. Some stone, a frag- 
ment, we may conjecture, of the old Temple, rescued 
from its ruins, had seemed to the architects unfit for 
the work of binding together the two walls that met at | 
right angles to each other. They would have preferred | 





the builders of this world’s empires, and seemed now 
about to be once more the ‘head of the corner.” Men 
might be tempted to look for other guidance than 
that given them in the two “ anointed ones,” the re- 


* We may hazard the supposition that the Psalm was written by one | 
of the two prophets of the time. Comp. the prominence in Zechariah of 
Parables and illustrations drawn from the builder's work, the “stone” of 
ili. 9; iv. 7; the “house ” and “timber” of v. 4, 11; the “line” of i. 16; 
the “carpenters” of i. 20; the “measuring line for the walls of Jeru- 
salem” of ii. 1; the “plummet” in the hand of’ Zerubbabel of iv. 10. | 
The x us it were, among the works of the rising Temple. 


ond. 





some new block of their own fashioning. But the 
priests, it may be, more conversant with the traditions 
of the Temple, knew that that was the right place for 
it, and that no other stone would answer half as well. 


| The trial was made, and the issue answered their 


expectations. Could they fail to see that this was a 
type and figure of what was then passing in the 
history of their nation? Israel had been rejected by 
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presentatives of the house of Aaron in the house of 
David, but it was given to Zerubbabel to bid the 
‘“‘ preat mountain” of prejudice, selfishness, antago- 
nism ‘‘ become a plain,” and he was to bring forth the 
‘‘ head-stone,” of the spiritual as of the literal Temple, 
with shoutings of joy and triumph, crying, ‘‘ Grace, 
grace unto it!” (Zech. iv. 7). The Hosanna that 
follows (‘‘ Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord”), as it 
continued to be through the centuries that followed, 
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the great anthem of the Feast of Tabernacles, may be 
thought of without much risk of error, as having 
originated in that first celebration of the feast after 
the return from exile. It may have formed part of 
the special ceremonial of the great days connected 
with the construction of the second Temple that this 
sacrifice was to be bound to the horns of the altar, 
not, as we render the word, ‘‘ with cords,” but with 
‘‘twined garlands” * of the boughs of trees, which 
were at all times so conspicuous among the acces- 
sories of that feast. - 

This, however, was the beginning, not the end. 
The descendants of the mingled races wno had been 
brought into Samaria by Esarhaddon claimed, as wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, a share in the work that was 
going on. They demanded, i.e., to be recognised as 
Israelites. To the Jewish priests and princes they 
were simply the mongrel brood of an unclean race, 
whom they might admit individually as proselytes, 


but whom they could not acknowledge as being of the j 
seed of Abraham. Foiled in this attempt, the Samari- | 


tans retaliated by thwarting the work from which they 


were excluded. The death of Cyzus im his expedition | 


against the Massagete, deprived the Jews of their 
protector. His successor, Cambyses, the Ahasuerus 


of Ezra iy. 6, probably inherited his father’s icono- | 


clastic scorn of the religions of Babylon and Egypt, 
but was too much occupied in his Egyptian and 
Libyan campaigns to take any active part in 
defence of the people whom Cyrus had held in such 
high honour. But upon his death, in B.c. 522, there 
was, for the time, the prospect of a counter-revolu- 
tion, in favour of the sacerdotal caste, throughout the 
Persian empire. A Magian priest, Gomates, person- 
ated the character of a son of Cyrus, Smerdis, who 


had been put to death by Cambyses, and succeeded in ' 


getting himself recognised as king. He began by 
undoing all that Cyrus had done, giving prominence 


to the Median as distinct from the Persian element in | 


the cultus of the nation, introducing new rites and 


prayers and hymns of a lower and less spiritual type | 


than those which had been used under Cyrus. 
To this usurper, who appears in the book of Ezra 


under the name of Artaxerxes, the enemies of Judah | 


addressed themselves. laid stress on their 
eastern origin. As being descended from Babylo- 


nians, Medes, Persians,} they might claim the support 
of the Median king. They urged on him the danger | 


of permitting the “rebellious and bad city ” to raise 
its head again. 


monarchies. The policy of the king led him to return 
the answer which they desired. He identified himself 
not with the religious reform of which Cyrus had 
been the leader, but with the sacerdotal reaction of 





* The- word is translated “thick boughs,” in Ezek. xxxi. 3, 10, 14, 
and in Lev. xxiii, 40, and Neh. viii. 15, is used with special reference 
to the boughs that were used at the Feast of Tabernacles. Luther 
renders it ‘mit Maien,” and in a note maintains its connection with 
that festival, 

+ The names of the tribes in Ezra iv. 9 are not easily identified with 
any known geographical position, but Gesenius and many other scholars 
refer most of them to some part of the Median territory. The Assyrian 
king made the two conquered countries interchange their inhabitants, 
and so the ten tribes were carried off to the “ cities of the Medes,” who 
were in their turn sent to Samaria. 


2 They bade him turn to the “ book of | 
the records” of his fathers for proof that it had been | 
as a thorn in the side of the Assyrian and Chaldean | 


the party among the Medes which attached itself to 
the Chaldean system. An edict went forth that. the 
building of the city should cease. The Samaritans 
were strong enough to enforce it, and Zerubbabel and 
Josedech had to wait for the arrival of a better time, 
Happily the change came soon. The Persian nobles 
detected the fraud that had been practised on them, 
conspired against the pseudo-Smerdis, and slew him 
in his palace. Darius, whom they chose as his suc- 
cessor, married the daughter of Cyrus, and adopted 
his policy in all things, reversed what had been done 
by Gomates and the Magi, restored the purer Persian 
ritual,* carried on the warfare against the Turanian 
races. The hopes of the Jews revived. The prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah, who, as such, had watched 
the signs of the time, and knew the significance of 
the first steps that the new king had taken, saw that 
the time had come. They stirred Zerubbabel and 
| Joshua to enter on the work again (B.C. 520). 

New difficulties, however, soon presented them- 
selves, both from without and from within. The first 
love of the exiles had waxed cold. Hindered in the 
work of building the house of Jehovah, they occupied 
themselves in building houses for themselves, and were 
content to let it lie waste. When they were urged to 
give and labour for the temple, they pleaded for 
| delay. ‘‘The time is not come, the time that the 
Lord’s house should be built.”” The prophet had to 
call on them to ‘consider their ways”—to remind 
them of the scanty harvests, long-continued drought, 
blighted crops, which had come to them as sent from 
| God to chastise them for their selfish luxury (Hag. i.). 
| When this obstacle had been overcome, there was yet 
another. The feeling which had shown itself so 
touchingly on the day when the foundation of the 
Temple was laid, now became an excuse for procrasti- 
nation. Do what they would, they could never make 
the second Temple equal to the departed glory of the 
first. It was, ‘‘in their eyes, in comparison with it, 
as nothing.” Was it worth while to labour for so 
unsatisfying a result? But the prophet was ready 
| with an answer for this plea also. The watchword for 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, and for all the people of the 
land, was, ‘‘Be strong—be strong—be strong.”’ They 
were to believe that the Spirit of the Lord was still with 
them to give them that strength. They were assured 
(in words that were afterwards to receive a higher 
fulfilment than came within the horizon of the pro- 
phet’s vision) that ‘‘the glory of the latter house 
should be greater than the glory of the former ;” that 
the “ desirable things of all nations” + should come; 
that in it the Lord should bestow his peace on all 
faithfal worshippers. Did men question the sufficiency 
of the two leaders of the people to carry on the work 
to its completion? They were told, as to Zerubbabel, 
that in the midst of trouble and confusion, the 








* Comp. the well-known inscription on the rock of Behistun. Darius 
speaks—* The rites and prayers which Gomates the Magian introduced I 
abolished. .... Thus did I by the grace of Ormuzd,” Pyeae 

+ The rendering of the Authorized Version, “the desire of all nations, 
has become so much of a household word among us, and is pregnant with 
so many deep and sacred thoughts, that one cannot part from it withont 
some reluctance ; but the Hebrew word is plural, and is the same as that 
which is elsewhere used. for “ pleasant,” or “ precious ” vessels. The 
reference that follows to the “silver? and the “ gold” shows that what 
the prophet had in his mind was the glory that would accrue to the 
Temple from the free-will offerings of Gentile converts. 
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‘‘ shaking of the earth and of the heavens,” he would 
be as the signet on the right hand of Jehovah 
(Hag. ii. 1—23). Were there whispers against 
Joshua that he, by his own infirmities and sins, or 
those of the order of which he was the head, or of the 
people whom he represented, brought discredit on the 
work and hindered it from prospering? The vision of 
Zechariah (c. iii.) taught them to see in such whispers 
the promptings of the accusing spirit, the adversary, 
the ‘‘ Satan” of the people of the Lord. If Joshua were 
‘as a brand plucked out of the fire,” was not that a 
token that he was chosen of the Lord? If he had 
been as one clothed in filthy garments, they were now 
taken from him, and the priestly mitre was on his 
head, and he was clothed with the priestly robes 
(Zech. ii.) In parables and dark sayings it was 
indicated that the ‘‘ stone which the builders rejected” 
should be ‘‘ graven with seven eyes,”’?.e., that the seven- 
fold gifts of the Spirit should be bestowed on the true 
leader of the people. That leader was to be known 
by the prophetic title of the Bkancu; and Zerubbabel 
and Joshua were each of them partial foreshadowings 
of that future glory. Therefore it was said of the heir 
of the house of David that he should bring forth the 
headstone with shoutings, crying ‘‘ Grace, grace unto 
it” (Zech. iv. 7). Therefore two crowns, the gift of 
three Jews who had arrived from Babylon with offer- 
ings for the Temple, were solemnly placed by the pro- 
phet’s order on the high-priest’s head, in token that 
the future King should be also the Priest and Ruler, 
sitting on his throne—a priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedech (Zech. vi. 11). In darker language yet, there 
was a dim utterance of the hope of a universal church, 
and of the calling of the Gentiles. He, the Brancu, 
the Priest, the King, should build the Temple of the 
Lord; and those that were ‘far off” —the Israelites 
who were scattered abroad, the heathen nations far and 
wide—should join in that great work (Zech. vi. 15). 

I have endeavoured to sketch the bearing of the 
more prominent passages of the two prophets of the 
period upon the history of the return of the exiles. 
It is, of course, very far from being an exhaustive 
treatment of it. It may, however, be enough to teach 
us that the method of study in such cases is to re- 
member that every such prophetic utterance, however 
difficult and dark to us, had its starting-point in the 
events of history, and took its colouring from the sur- 
Toundings of time and place. It may often transcend 
that in which it originated, for the prophets were 
‘men of desires,” and they were ever expecting that 


’ the kingdom of God was nigh at hand, and would 











immediately appear, and they spoke words accordingly 
which were not fulfilled in any earthly priest or king, 
or in the events of the world’s history. But the con- 
nection remains as the solid ground on which to stand. 
From it alone can we rightly pass to the higher 
significance. 

The internal difficulties were, through the words of 
the prophets and the spirit with which they animated 
the people, overcome with no long delay. Those 
from without presented no serious impediment. The 
Samaritans tried to alarm the new satrap of the pro- 
vinces west of the Euphrates, and they came to 
Jerusalem with the question, ‘‘ Who hath commanded 
to build this house and to make up this wall?” They 
took the names of the chief leaders of the work; but 
they did not proceed to any active interference. 
They knew that this policy of Cyrus had been re- 
adopted, and that the sympathies of Darius were with 
the men of Judah. And so they were contented with 
embodying the statements of the Jews themselves, in 
which they gave, as might be expected, due promi- 
nence to the decree of Cyrus, and appealed io the 
records of the Persian kings. The decree was found 
at Ecbatana, and republished by order of Darius. The 
work of the house of God was to goon. It was to be 
aided by grants from the king’s treasury. The priests 
were to be supplied with all that they needed for the 
due maintenance of their worship. The worship of 
Jehovah was recognised as the “‘ established” religion 
of the province. Acting on this edict, the priests and 
nobles went on with their work. The walls rose in 
height, and the building was restored to something of 
its old stateliness. After four years it was once again 
solemnly re-opened with a special service of dedication, 
and the old ritual was once more revived in its com- 
pleteness. When the appointed season came round, 
they kept, with greater joy than they had known since 
their return from Babylon, their first great Passover. 

With the celebration of that feast we end the first 
stage of the return of the exiles. It is followed by a 
period of more than fifty years of which we know but 
little, and in which all that can be attempted is to 
sketch the outline of its history by inference and 
conjecture. When it came to its close, there appear 
on the scene the bearers of the two last great names 
of the Old Testament. We are brought at least near 
to the time of the last of the prophets. The history 
of the Return from the Captivity will not be com- 
plete without the survey of the life and work of Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, and Malachi. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 





OUR STRENGTH. 


* Ascribe ye strength unto God.”—Ps. Ixviii. 34. 


Once Thou kast spoken, Lord, 
From Thine eternal throne, 
Twice we have heard the word, 
That strength is Thine alone! 
Angels Thy might adore, 
Who in Thy strength excel ; 
And babes show forth Thy power, 
And shame the strength of hell. 





“ Who shall control my will ?” 
The proud blasphemer cries : 
But lo! his heart is still ; 
At Thy rebuke he dies: 
Those lips, that néver prayed, 
Were fashioned by Thy hand, 
His every pulse obeyed, 
Almighty! Thy command. 
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Our only God Thou art; 
Our strength is all of Theo: 
Uphold each fearful heart, 
Confirm each feeble knee. 
What though the young men faint ? 
Thou heedest every call; 
The waiting, wrestling saint, 
Though weary, shall not fall. 


Thou hast ordained our might ; 
Our strength is as our days: 

In sorrow's darkest night 
Thou givest songs of praise: 





For duty’s roughest path 
With brass our feet are shod ; 
Nor fear we Satan’s wrath, 
Secure from Thine, O Ged! 


Deep unto deep doth call ; 
The waterfloods arise ; 
But Thou art over all; 
Thy throne is in the skies: 
The floods lift up their voice ; 
But from the Roc'x we sing, 
And in Thy strength rejoice, 
O Curist, our God and King! 
Henry Downron. 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
GENESIS.—Parr V. 


HAVING furnished a somewhat copious analysis of 
the contents of this book, with such occasional obser- 
vations asa regard to the historical veracity of the 
narrative demands, I have now to notice particular 
passages, the rendering of which in the authorised ver- 
sion may be amended, or the meaning of which 
may by a literal translation be elucidated. I shall 
have little occasion to notice various readings, for of 
these there is not much to be said in the case of the 
Old Testament. 

Ch. i. 2. ‘‘ The earth was without form and void:” 
was waste and empty. ‘*The Spirit of God moved: ” 
hovered or brooded over; comp. Deut. xxxii. 11. 
Milton :— 

“Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss.” 

6. ‘“‘Firmament:” expanse. The word does not 
necessarily imply a solid or firm expanse, but simply 
something spread out. 

11. Let the earth bring forth herb; vegetable seeding 
seed, fruit tree producing fruit, &c. The first term 
(Deshe’, herb) is generic; it denotes any green thing 
growing out of the earth. The next two (’Hsebh and 
Etz p’ri) are specific, and indicate the two principal 
kinds of herbs the earth produces, viz., vegetables 
and fruit trees. 

14. For “lights” read Juminaries. The word is dif- 
ferent from that used in verses 3, 4; and properly de- 
notes that which bears or holds light. The produc- 
tion of light and the formation of the heavenly bodies 
to be vehicles of light are represented as separate acts. 

20. Literally : And let the waters swarm with a swarm 
of living beings, and let the fowls fly towards the face 
of the heavenly expanse. In the Authorised Version 
the passage is so rendered as to make the writer say 
that the fowls were produced by the waters; which 
he does not say. 

21. “‘ Whales.” The original word (tanneen) is 
derived from a verb which signifies to stretch out, 
and may denote any huge elongated animal. It is 
used of a serpent (Ex. vii. 9, 10, 12; Deut. xxxii. 
33 ff) and of the crocodile (Isa. xxvii.1; li. 9; Ezek. 
xxxli. 2). Here it probably refers especially to 


aquatic monsters, as the whale and crocodile; perhaps 
also the tunny, which bears a name apparently the 
same as tanneen. 


‘Every winged fowl.” Perhaps 











this should be understood so as to include all winged 
creatures, insects as well as birds. 

24. Three orders of animals are here mentioned: 
cattle (behémah, brutes), tamable animals; reptiles 
(remesh ha-addmah, creeping on the ground) ; and wild 
animals (cha-yeth eretz, living thing of the earth) 
which roam the earth and express, so to speak, the 
intensity of animal life. 

26. ‘Let us make.” This may as well be We will 
make. God here announces his purpose or decree to 
make man: He does not, as some say, stir Himself 
up to this work, or summon others to join Him in it. 

For ‘‘and over all the earth” in this verse the 
Syriac version has, “and over all the beasts of the 
earth.” Critical reasons forbid our introducing this 
reading into the text; but the meaning must be as 
the Syriac gives it; for the earth, as such, does not 
come in fittingly here between certain classes of 
creatures on its surface, and it seems strange that 
dominion should be given to man over the fish, the 
fowl, the cattle, and the reptiles, and not also over 
the wild beasts of the earth. In ix. 13 and xi. 1 the 
word ‘‘earth” is used forits occupants, and in Job xii. 
8 it seems, as here, to stand for the wild animals. 

Ch. ii. 2. ‘‘ And on the seventh day God ended his 
work,” &c. This seems to imply that the work of 
creation was continued into the seventh day and then 
ended. To avoid this some of the old versions (Sam., 
Syr., LXX.), substitute siath for seventh ; but this is 
plainly an arbitrary alteration to get rid of a dif- 
ficulty. Some modern interpreters render the verb 


;as a pluperfect ‘‘had ended;” while others take 


” 


“ended” in the sense of ‘declared to be ended;” 
but neither of these expedients is legitimate. A 
better explanation is that the complete ending did not 
take place until God had rested from his work and 
had blessed the seventh day; this was the consum- 
mating act; and so it might be said that it was on 
the seventh day that He ended his work. Or we 
may say that as the beginning of each day was the 
termination of the preceding, so the seventh day is 
to be conceived as the limit at which the sixth day 
closed, and the work of the six days terminated. An 
end was put to the work of creation by God’s retiring 
from it to his rest. By this God severed creation from 
history—his own immediate work from that carried 
on under the direction of naturel agencies and laws. 
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3. ‘* All his work which He created and mado:” | 


sition translated ‘‘ from” never has that meaning. It 


literally, which He created to make, or which making He | is admitted also, on all hands, that the passage may 
created. The meaning seems to be that God created | be rendered, ‘‘I have gotten a man, Jehovah.” But 


the world by making it; not merely by arranging 


‘something already made. Some, however, have sup- 


posed the words to mean that God created the world as 
a sphere in which He should continue to work; and they 
cite our Lord’s words, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto” 
(John vy. 17) as favouring their interpretation. 

4, Some take this verse as the subscription to the pre- 
ceding account (i. 1; ii. 3). But the reasons assigned 
for this are not conclusive; and the usage of similar 
phraseology elsewhere (comp. vi. 9) leads us rather 
to regard this as the superscription of what follows. 
The word rendered ‘‘ generations” (téledoth) signifies 
not so much the generation or commencement of any 
object as its development, its progress, its history. 
Thus the téledoth of Noah are the history of him and 
his descendants; and the book of the tdledoth of 
Adam is the genealogical roll of his descendants. 

5. ‘And every plant of the field,” &c. And as yet 
there was no shrub of the field upon the earth, and no 
herb of the field as yet was sprouting, because Jehovah 
Elohim had not caused it to rain on the earth, and no 
mun was there to till the ground, &c. 

7. “Man,” original Adam. This word, cognate 
with adémah, the ground, is generally regarded as 
having reference to the fact that man was formed of 
the dust of the ground. Some, however, regard it as 
derived from a verb ddam, to be red or ruddy, and 
suppose it to indicate that the first man was red- 
skinned. But this is less probable than the other. 

18. ‘‘An help meet for him: ” literally, a help over 
against him, i.e., corresponding to him, in whom he 
should find his counterpart. 

21. ‘* And closed up the flesh instead thereof:” 
And closed up flesh in its place, i.e., filled up the gap 
caused by the removal of the rib with flesh which He 
put in the place of the rib. 

Ch. iii. 5. ‘Ye shall not surely die;” rather, Ye 
shall by no means die, or Ye shall certainly not die. 

‘Ye shall be as gods:” Ye shall be like God. 

8. ‘* Voice of the Lord ;” sound of Jehovah. ‘‘In the 
cool of the day; ” literally, in the breeze of the day, i.e., 


‘the evening, when a cooling breeze generally blows. 


14. **Thou art cursed above all cattle,” &c.; lite- 
rally, from amongst all cattle. The meaning seems to 
be that out of the totality of the animal creation the 
serpent was that which was cursed. Though the 
creation has been dragged down by man’s sin, it is 
nowhere said that the curse of God came on any of 
the lower animals except the serpent. 

15. ‘‘ It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel ;” literally, It shall bruise (or crush) thee as to 
the head [i.e., fatally], and thou shalt bruise (or crush) 
him as to the heel [i.e., severely, but not fatally]. 

24. ‘‘ And He placed,” &c. ; literally, And He caused 
to dwell (encamp) at the east of the garden the cherubim, 
and (i.e., with) the flame of the sword that turned itself 
to keep, &c. The cherubim were armed with the sword, 
the brandishing of which made it flash like flame. The 
use of the article indicates that what the writer relates 
was well known to the Hebrew people. 

Ch. iv. 1. ‘‘ [have gotten aman from the Lord.” All 
are agreed that this rendering is incorrect; the prepo- 





as this is thought to produce an improbable meaning, 
the rendering generally adopted by interpreters is, ‘I 
have gotten a man with [%.e., by the help of ] Jehovah.” 
The objection to this is its arbitrariness. Can a single 
instance be adduced of the preposition signifying 
‘“‘ with” in the sense of “by the help of ?” That it 
often signifies with in the sense of along with, in com- 
pany with, in conjunction with, is admitted; but no 
one will contend for this meaning here, and the other 
is not fairly deducible from this, nor may be -fairly 
substituted for it as equivalent. The preposition is 
used to express a great variety of relations; but this 
will not justify its being taken here in a sense in 
which it nowhere else occurs. To refer to xxi. 20; 
Xxxix. 2, 21, as justifying examples, is absurd; for 
the cases are not parallel, they are reversed. The 
only legitimate rendering of the passage seems to be 
that which takes ‘“‘ Jehovah” as in apposition to 
‘‘man.” ‘The construction will then be the same as 
in Gen. vi. 10; xxvi. 34; Josh. xxiv. 3, and many 
other passages where the preposition nx (ayth) is equi- 
valent to the Latin nempe, or our to wit. 

7. This verse has been variously rendered. ‘If 
thou dost well [i.e., art well disposed], is there not 
elevation [7.e., of the countenance]? But if thou dost 
not well, sin lieth [coucheth as a wild beast] before 
the door, and its desire is to thee; but thou shouldest 
rule over it [overmaster it].” ‘Is it notso? Bringest 
thou good gifts, or bringest thou not good, sin coucheth 
at the door,” &c. ‘If thou dost well, shalt thou not 
be accepted? and if thou dost not well, sin [i.e, a 
sin-offering] coucheth at the door, and unto thee is 
its desire, and thou shalt rule over it.” In addition 
to these I would submit the following :—J/ thou dost 
well, the dignity is thine [nxw, the pre-eminence which 
thou hast by birthright thou shalt retain]; but if thou 
dost not well, a sin-offering coucheth at the door [it is at 
hand; offer that, and all shall again be well; thou 
shalt still preserve thy pre-eminence over thy brother]; 
his desire shall be to thee, and thou shalt rule over him. 

8. The first clause of this verse is elliptical: ‘“‘ Then 
said Cain to his brother Abel”—but what he said is 
not expressed. Some supply ‘‘ this,” and suppose 
Cain told Abel what God had said to him; others, 
with the ancient versions, supply, ‘Let us go into 
the field;” whilst others conjecture that for vaiyomer 
(he said) we should read vaiyishmor (he lay in wait 
for). The second seems the preferable course. 

11. Literally, ‘‘ A voice! [t.e., Hark !] The blood- 
drops of thy brother are crying to me from the ground.” 
The “crying” refers to the ‘‘blood,” not to the 
“‘voice.” ‘* From the earth;” properly, the ground. 
This may mean either that the ground, polluted by 
his deed, should curse Cain; or that it should be the 
instrument of carrying out God’s curse on him; or 
that it should be the sphere from which the curse 
should drive him. Some translate, ‘‘ Cursed art thou 
more than the ground.” The second of the meanings 
above given seems the best; the ground should with- 
hold from him its fertility, and so fulfil the divine 
curse (comp. ver. 12). 

13. ‘‘My punishment is greater than I can bear; ” 
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literally, My sin is great. than can be borne. This may 
mean either that it was too great to be borne, i.e., 
endured or forgiven by God; or that it was too 
great in its penal consequences for Cain to endure. 
The latter is the meaning adopted in the Authorised 
Version, and seems the preferable one; for Cain goes 
on not to plead for pardon, but to complain of the 
severity of the penalty inflicted on him. 

15. “‘And God set a mark on Cain,” &c. The 
opinion that this was a mark of some kind on Cain’s 
person is now generally rejected. The words may 
mean either that God gave Cain a sign to assure him 
of his safety, or that He appointed for him some sign 
by which any designing to slay him might be deterred. 
The former of these has the advantage of taking the 
words in the sense they invariably bear in the Bible 
(comp. Exod. x. 2; Psa. lxxiv. 4; lxxyili. 43; cv 
27; Isa. lxvi. 19; Jer. xxxii. 20; Ezraxiv. 8). On the 
other hand, the connection with the former part of the 
verse would rather lead to the conclusion that the sign 
was something indicating the vengeance that would be 
taken on any who should slay Cain, and hereby operat- 
ing to deter any from the attempt. (See next note.) 

16. ‘“‘ The land of Nod;” i.e., the land of flight, of 
wandering, of banishment. The land to which Cain 
fled lay east of Eden. This undoubtedly contains an 
historical trait which may help us to reach the mean- 
ing of the “‘sign” or ‘‘mark.” ‘‘ The countries beyond 
the Oxus have been always the inheritance of the 
wild Turanian tribes; the antithesis of Iran, the con- 
formable to law, has ever been Turan, the wild Tur- 
coman race. These tribes are by no means all nomades, 
they have even possessed cities ; 
city (ver. 17) may have been Turanian, and the account 
here may be historically construed. The wildness of 
these peoples deters from attacking them. The mark 
of Cain is a tribe-mark.” (Bunsen.) 

21. ‘‘ Organ,” probably the pan-pipe, or bag-pipe. 

22. ‘‘ An instructor,” &c. : 
sharpening) every cutting thing (every kind of cutting in- 
strument) of copper and iron. The verb properly means 
to hammer, then to sharpen by means of hammering ; 
tropically it might (like our inculcate or impress) signify 
to instruct, but no instance of its having this meaning 
occurs. 

Ch. vi. 3. ‘‘ My Spirit shall not always strive,” &c. : 
My Spirit shall not reign (predominate) in man for ever 
in their wandering (error). Flesh is he, and his days 
shall be a hundred and twenty years (i.e., this term shall 
be allowed him before the destruction comes). Others 
connect ‘‘in their error” with the following clause: 
‘‘in their error flesh is he,” &c. In the LXX., the 
passage appears as in the Authorised Version, only for 
‘‘ strive,” they give ‘‘abide.” Some good scholars 
still adhere to the rendering, ‘‘ for (or because) he is 
flesh;” but this can be defended only by resorting to 
untenable suppositions. The rendering given by the 
body of learned Jews who made the German transla- 
tion edited by Zunz is, ‘‘ My Spirit shall not rule in 
{or direct] man for ever-in their misconceit he is 
flesh—and so his days shall be,” &c. 
man is used generically or collectively, and hence the 
use of the plural their. 

4, ‘*Giants:” the Nephilim. Some understand by 


this term simply violent men, tyrants, without any | 


respect to superior size and stature. But this does not 
accord with the use of the article, which seems to indi- 
cate a special and well-known class of persons. In 
Num. xiii. 13, the sons of Anaq are classed among 
the Nephilim as the portion of them specially seen by 
the spies. It seems better to retain the rendering 
‘‘giants:” * “The same became mighty men,” &c.: 
These are the heroes who of old were men of renown— 
the far-famed heroes of old. 

14. ‘*Gopher-wood.” What kind of wood this was 
is quite uncertain, as the term occurs only here. Most 
probably it was, if not the cypress, some other of the 
conifers.t ‘‘ Rooms :” literally, nests ; probably cells. 

15. Supposing the ark to have been an oblong flat- 
bottomed vessel, the dimensions mentioned would give 
a cubic measure of 450,000 cubits ; and, taking the 
cubit as equal to the length of an ordinary man’s arm, 
from the elbow to the end of the middle finger (see 
Deut. iii. 11), this would give 675,000 as the approxi- 
mate cubic measurement in feet. Large as this space 
is, it would not have been sufficient to accommodate 
a pair of each kind of animal that is now found on 





| the earth, along with the food necessary for their sub- 


sistence. Probably only such animals as are typal, 


such as aboriginally were specifically distinct, and 


from which the existing varieties have been derived, 
were preserved in the ark. But all this is mere con- 
jecture; and it is better to affirm nothing, either on 
the one side or the other. 
Ch. vii. 11. ‘“‘ Windows: 
12. * Rain.” 


” slwices or flood-gates. 


The word denotes heavy rain, as dis- 


| tinguished from a mere shower. 


and so the oldest | 


literally, hammering (or | 


| which he 


The singular | 


| 





Ch. viii. 3. “‘ And the waters returned,” &c.: The 
waters turned [began to decrease] from off the earth con- 
tinuously (or progressively ; literally, going and turning, 
i.¢., gradually and continuously decreasing). 

21. And the Lord smelled a sweet savour:” literally, 
And Jehovah smelled the smell of delight, i.e., that ‘‘sweet 
savour” which arises to Him from the sacrifices of his 
people, that satisfaction which He has in their true 
and sincere offerings, 

Ch. ix. 19. “‘ Was the whole earth overspread :” lite- 
rally, the whole earth dispersed itself ; ‘‘ earth” is here 
used for the population of earth, as in x. 25 and xi. 1. 

20. ‘‘ And Noah began to be an husbandman,” &c.: 
And Noah, the husbandman, began to plant (literally, 
began and planted) a vineyard. 

Ch. x. 5. ‘‘By these were the isles divided,” &c.: 
| From these the maritime regions of the nations have 

divided themselves in their lands ; i.e., the descendants 
| of Japhet have peopled the coasts and islands of the 
| Mediterranean, and separated themselves one from 
another in their respective lands, according to their 
different languages and tribes. 

9. ‘‘He was a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 
This may refer either to the courage and success with 
pursued the wild animals, so as to clear the 
country of them, and find room for establishing his 
kingdom; or it may mean that he was a hunter of 
men, and was the first to introduce slavery. In the 
latter case, we must take the words, ‘‘ before the 
Lord,” in a bad sense, as indicating the audacity with 
which Nimrod pursued his lawless course. 








* See art. GIANT in Kitto’s Bib. Cycl., 3rd edit. 
¢ See art: Erz-GoPHER, ibid. 
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11, 12. ‘‘ And builded Nineveh,” &c.: And builded 
Nineveh with Rehoboth-Ir, and Kalahh, and Resen, 
between Nineveh und Kuluhh; this is the great city. 
‘“‘The great city” is Nineveh, which comprised these 
four, viz., Nineveh in the narrower application, Reho- 
both-Ir (city-markets), Kalahh, and Resen; just as 
London may designate either the city strictly so 
called, or the combination of cities which London, in 
the wider sense, is used to denote. 

19. The territory of the Canaanites extended from 
Sidon, their original seat, southwards as far as Gaza, 
and then eastwards to Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zeboin, 
then across the Dead Sea to Lesha (/isswre), probably 
the gorge in the Wady Zerka Main. 

Ch. xi. 32. The Samaritan version has one hundred 
and forty-five yearsinstead of two hundred and five here. 
This would make the death of Terah synchronize with 
Abram’s leaving Charan (comp. Acts vii. 4); for Terah 
was seventy years old when Abram was born, and 
Abram was seventy-five when he left Charan (xi. 26; 
xii. 4). But for this there is no adequate authority. 

Ch. xii. 6. ‘‘The place of Sichem,” i.e., the place 
where Shechem, the present Nablis, was afterwards 
built. “The plain of Moreh:” the oak or terebinth 
[i.e., oak or terebinth grove, comp. Deut. xi. 30] of 
Moreh. Our translators have followed the Chaldee 
paraphrast, in rendering by ‘“plain;” but all the 
other versions, ancient and modern, except the Vul- 
gate and the versions made from it, render by ‘‘oaks” 
or ‘‘ terebinth.” 

Ch. xiii. 18. ‘“‘ Then Abram removed his tent :” lite- 
rally, tented, i.e., led the life of a nomad, and moved his 
tent about. He did so in obedience to the divine com- 
mand (ver. 17); but at length settled under the oak 
or terebinth of Mamre, near Hebron. 

Ch. xiv. 1. ‘Tidal king of nations:” King of 
Goyim. This is supposed by some to have been an 
ancient name of Galilee, which is called in Isa. ix. 1, 
‘‘ Galilee of the Goyim.” In Judges iy. 2, we read 
of ‘‘ Harosheth of the Goyim ;” and in Josh. xii. 23, 
of ‘“‘Goyim of (or belonging to) Gilgal.” The invad- 
ing kings seem to have pursued a course through the 
Hauran and Persea down to the northern point of 
the Elanitic Gulf; here they turned, and advanced in 
a north-westerly direction, till they came to the plain 
which is now occupied by the southern part of the 
Dead Sea. Why they made this long détour does not 
appear; but probably either the love of plunder incited 
them, or it may be that the cities which they attacked 
owed allegiance to Chedorlaomer, and had revolted 
from him. 

Ch. xv. 3. ‘‘One born in my house,” literally, a 
son of my house, meaning an inmate of the house, 
but not necessarily one born in it. 

16. ‘‘The fourth generation.” The calculation is 
here made on the basis of 100 years to a generation. 
Four persons in descent represent in the genealogy 
400 years. Comp. Num. i. 7 ff, and Ruth iv. 18 fff. 

17. ‘‘A smoking furnace and a burning lamp.” The 
furnace (tannoor), still used by the Arabs for culinary 
purposes, is a round earthen or brazen pot, narrowed 
towards the top, within which fire is kindled. What 
Abram saw was the appearance of one of these, from 
the mouth of which smoke and a blazing flame issued. 

Ch. xvi. 7. ‘‘In the way to Shur;” literally, in the 


way of Shur, Shur was probably the modern Suez, or 
the district in the north-western part of the Arabian 
desert (Exod. xy. 22), now called Jifar. Hagar seems to 
have been making her way to Egypt, her native land. 

13. ‘‘A wild man;” literally, a wild ass of a man. 
He will be like the wild onager of the desert. 

13. ‘‘ Thou God seest me,” &e. Thou God of vision ! 
[God seen]; for she said, Do I yet here see after the 
vision ? i.e., Do I still live on this spot where I have 
seen God? (Comp. xxxii. 30). Some understand by 
‘God of vision”’ the all-seeing God. 

14, ‘‘ Beer-lahai-roi.” Well of the seeing alive. This 
well, it is believed, still exists, and is that called by 
the Arabs Moilahhi Hajar.* It is on the great road 
from Beersheba to Egypt. 

Ch. xviii. 10. ‘‘ According to the time of life ;” lite- 
rally, about the reviving time, i.e., about this time in the 
| renewed [next] year. So in ver. 14 God says, ‘‘ At this 
| time will I return to thee in the new (next) year, and 

Sarah shall have a son.” The passage corresponds 
with xvii. 21. 

19. ‘‘ For I know him that he wil! command,” &c. 
For I have known (i.e., acknowledged, entered into 
friendly relation with) him in order that he may com- 
mand,” &c. 

22. ‘‘Abraham stood yet before the Lord” (comp. 
| xix. 27). The place where Abraham stood, and which 
| looked towards Sodom (ver. 16), is probably the height 
now called Beni-Naim, about one hour and a half 
from Hebron. 

Ch, xix. 9. ‘This one fellow came in to sojourn, 
and he will needs be a judge:” literally, and he judges 
judging; 7.e., is continually judging (censuring) us. 
There is allusion probably to Lot’s having frequently 
reproved them for their wicked courses. 

14. “Sons in law.” Whether these were persons 
already married to daughters of Lot, or only persons 
betrothed to the two that were with him, is uncertain. 
Our translators, adopting the former view, have ren- 
dered ‘‘ which married his daughters;” but the ori- 
ginal is more correctly rendered ‘‘ who were to take 
(or marry) his daughters ;” and this favours the latter 
view. Some think the expression in ver. 15, “thy 
two daughters, which are here,” decisive against the 
latter view; but this may be intended not to dis- 
tinguish his daughters who were with him from 
daughters that were not with him, but simply to 
describe those who were with him in the housze, viz., 
his wife and daughters, as distinguished from his sons 
in law who had been invited to come to the house to 
escape with them, but had refused. 

Ch. xx. 16. ‘‘And unto Sarah he said, Behold, I 
have given thy brother a thousand pieces of silver ; 
behold, he is to thee a covering of the eyes unto all 
that are with thee, and with all other: thus she was 
reproved:” J have given thy brother a thousand shekels 
of silver; lo it is a covering of the eyes for thee [i.e., 
a gift to compensate for the wrong done thee, and 
obliterate the recollection of it; comp. xxxi. 20: “I 
will appease him,” literally, ‘‘I will cover his face;” Job 
ix. 24] with respect to whatever is with thee and with all 
[i.e., whatever has happened to you and others through 
what has been done], or with respect to all that are with 
thee and with all [i.e., thy household, which shares in 

* Ritter, Geogr. of Palestine, i. 431., 
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the disgrace of its mistress, and the others who suf- 
fered in consequence of what Abimelech had done in 
taking Sarah into his harem], and thou art justified (or 
cleared). 

Ch. xxi. 14. ‘‘ Child.” This should be /ad here and 
in vers. 15 and 16, as in ver. 17 ff., for Ishmael was 
now between fifteen and sixteen years old. 


»” 


20. **‘ And became an archer; 
became an archer. 

Ch. xxii. 2. ‘‘Moriah:” properly, The Moriyah: 
the seen or shown of Jehovah. The name here includes 
the whole mountain range round Jerusalem. 

14, ‘‘In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen: ” 
in the mountain Jehovah shall be seen or appear. 

Ch. xxiv. 21. ‘To wit:” to know. 

65. ‘‘ A vail:” the veil. She took the large loose 
cloak which she wore and brought it over her face; as 
one may see the women in Syria constantly doing at 
the present day. 

Ch. xxv. 18. ‘‘He died in the presence of all his 
brethren: ” he settled, &c. 

22. *‘Ifit be so, whyam I thus?” Jf it beso [if my 
children are to be at strife, as this seems to betoken], 
why am I? [Why do I live? better die than that this 
should be. ] 

23. ‘Two manner of people shall be separated from 
thy bowels:” Two peoples from thy womb shall be 
separate ; 7.e., either though both descended from thee 
they shall be distinct peoples; or they shall be distinct 
from the very beginning, from the very birth of thy 
sons their respective heads. 

30. ‘*‘ Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red 
pottage.” Let me devour [gulp down] now some of that 
red, that red there. 

Ch. xxvil. 40. “It shall come to pass when thou 
shalt have the dominion ;” when thou [in proportion as 
thou] rovest at large [or shakest, to wit, the yoke], thou 
shalt push his yoke from eff thy neck. - 

Ch. xxxiil. 10. ‘‘ For therefore have I seen thy face 
as though I had seen the face of God:” For therefore 
[for this end, with this view, namely, to offer this 
present] have I seen thy face, as the seeing of the face of 
God [as one may see the face of God], and thow hast 
received me graciously. 

14, ‘*I will lead on softly, according as the cattle 
that goeth before me and the children be able to 
endure :” gently according to the foot [pace] of the cattle 
before me, and according to the foot of the children, i.e., 
the rate at which alone they could travel. 

18. ‘* Jacob came to Shalem, a city of Shechem:” 
Jacob came in peuce to the city Shechem; comp. xxviii. 21. 

Ch. xxxiy. 13. ‘‘ The sons of Jacob answered . . de- 
ceitfully, and said, because,” &c.: answered with deceit 
and spake [so, or accordingly, i.e., with deceit]. Others 
render answered with deceit and laid a plot, because, &c. 

Ch. xxxvii. 4. ‘Coat of many colours:” a coat 
reaching to the ankles and with sleeves, such as were 
worn by persons of noble or royal rank; comp. 
2 Sam. xiii. 18. See Joseph. Antiq., vii. 8. 1. 

35. ‘‘Grave:” sheol, the place of departed spirits. 

36. ‘Captain of the guard:” margin, chief of the 
slaughtermen or executioners, i.e., the king’s body 
guard, whose oflice it was to execute the capital sen- 
tonces pronounced by the king. 

Ch. xxxviii. 1. “Turned in to a certain Adul- 


and as he grew up he 








lamite:”’’ inclined to, associated with, became intimate 


with, a man an Adullamite. 

Ch. xli. 40. ‘‘ Be ruled:” dispose themselves. 

Ch. xlii. 21. ‘‘ We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother:” Of a certainty we are suffering retribution 
Sor our brother. 

Ch. xliii. 6. “‘ According to the tenor of these 
words :” literally, wpon the mouth of these words, i.e., 
in accordance with his questions. 

Ch. xlv. 7. ‘‘ To save your lives by a great deliver- 
ance:” fora great deliverance. The meaning is that 
they were saved from perishing, that their deliverance 
might be the means of their preserving a great nation, 
and so be a great deliverance; comp. 1. 20. 

Ch. xlvii. 11. ‘‘ According to their families:” lite- 
rally, according to the mouth of the little ones, that is, 
according to the necessities of each family as it com- 
prised many or few children. 

Ch. xlviii. 6. ‘‘ And thy issue which thou begettest 
after them shall be thine, and shall be called after the 
name of their brethren in their inheritance: ” And 
thy descendants, which thou hast begotten after them, shall 
be thine; after the name of their brethren shall they be 
called in their inheritance, i.e., they shall not be the heads 
of tribes in Israel, but shall be ranked under Ephraim 
and Manasseh, simply as descendants of Joseph. 

21. ‘Moreover I have given thee one portion:” 
literally, one ridge or shoulder of a hill, Heb. Shechem. 
The preterites in this verse are to be understood as 
futures, being used prophetically. Jacob cannot refer 
to the piece of ground which he purchased at Shechem, 
for that he obtained by peaceful traffic. His reference 
is to the occupation by the sons of Joseph of that 
territory after the conquest of Canaan. There is a 
play on the word Shechem here. 

Ch. xlix. 4. ‘‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel :” literally, Zbullition like water, thou shalt not have 
the pre-eminence. The abstract is put for the concrete, 
because thy passions, like water boiling over, carried 
thee into crimé, thou shalt not have that pre-eminence 
to which by thy birth thou wouldest otherwise have 

on entitled. 

1¢. ‘‘Nor a lawgiver:” nor a staff of ruie. The 
allusion is to a ruler seated on his throne with the 
sceptrs laid between his feet, as may be seen on 
ancient monuments. ‘‘ Until Shiloh come; and unto 
him snall the gathering of the people be:” Until Shi- 
loh come, and the obedience of the nations be to Him. 

19. ‘* Gad, a troop shall overcome him, but he shall 
overcome at the last :” literally, Gad, a pressing troop 
shall pres him, but he shall press the heel. 

24, 25. “* By the hands of the mighty God of Jacob; 
(from thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel :) 
Even by the God of thy father, who shall help thee; and 
by the Almighty, who shall bless thee:” From the hands 
of the Mighty [or Strong] one of Jacob, from thence, the 
shepherd, thestoneof Israel, fromthe Godof thy father, may 
He help thee, and the Almighty, may he bless thee, Ke. 

26. ‘‘Separated from his brethren:” @ prince [or 
consecrated one] among his brethren. 

Ch. 1. 15. ‘‘They said, Joseph will peradventure 
hate us, and will certainly requite us all the evil which 
we did unto him:” Jf Joseph should prove hostile to us 
and requite us all the evil we did unto him [what will 
Lecome of us ?]. W. Liypsay-ALEXANDER. 
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Sort the summer sun is sinking through the saffron sky to rest: 
Soft the veil of sultry vapour trembles on the desert’s breast ; 
Golden, crimson, purple, opal lights and shadows, warp and woof, 
Wrap the sands in change, and flush Macheerus’ battlemented roof. 
Saying, ‘“‘’Tis my last,”’ a captive rose from the cold dungeon floor, 
Clank’d the fetters with his rising, lean’d the grated lattice o’er,— 
Gaunt albeit in manhood’s prime, as he through bitter toils had pass‘d 
“One look more on earthly sunsets; my heart tells me, ’tis the last.” 








PULSE 














Tn his eye the fading sunlight linger’d on as loth to go, 


Light to ight akin and kindling, brotherlike ; and to and fro, 
As the winds crept o’er the desert from the hills of Abarim, 
From his brow his unshorn tresses flutter’d in the twilight dim. 
Now and then a passing glory from the castle’s banquet hall, 


Where a thousand lamps bade thousand guests to royal festival, 
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Smote the topmost turrets’ ridges with a gleam of fitful light, 

As the woven purple hangings, sail-like, caught the gales of night: 
Now and then a gush of laughter; now and then a snatch of song, 
Seem’d to mock the prisoner’s vigil, and to do his silence wrong. 
Never a word spake he; but, gazing on tho hills and skies and stars, 
Free in thought, as Arab ranger, maugre manacles and bars, 

Lived again his life, its daybreak with no childish pastimes boon, 
Morning, midday, and now evening, ere it well was afternoon. 


Meet his early homestead : westward of that sea where plies no skiff, 
On the bare bleak upland, nestling only to the rugged cliff, 
Far from all the noise of cities, f ‘ar from all their idle mirth, 
Where God’s voice was heard in whispers, and the heavens were near to earth, 
There he grew, as grows the lonely pine upon the foreland’s crest, 
Fronting tempests, northward, southward, sweep they east or sweep they west, 
Wrapping round the rocks her roots like iron bands in breadth and length, 
Here and there a moss or lichen shedding tenderness on strength. 
Thus he grew: the child of age, no brother clasp’ d in equal arms, 
No sweet sister throwing o'er him the pure magic of her charms; 
Heir of all his father’s ripe experience both of things and men, 
Ripen’d by the mellow suns that shine on threescore years and ten ; 
Heir of all his saintly mother’s burning concentrated love, 
Pent for decades and now loosen’d by a mandate from above. 
For the rest, no human friendship shared his fellowship with God, 
Lonely like the lonely Enoch was the path his spirit trod: 
Meet for him whose fearless banner was ere-long woft unfurl’d, 
God’s ambassador, Christ’s herald, in a lapsed and guilty world. 


Gliding years passed on; and childhood grew to youth, and youth to prime: 
Bodi fill ’d the land, and rulers call’d the age a troublous time. 
Let it be—all time is troublous ; and there is no crystal sea 
Betwixt Eden and the trumpet ushering in the great To Be. 
Nathless storms were rife, and rumours each the other chased from Rome, 
Though their echo knock’d but feebly at the porch of that far home ; 
And they scarcely stirr’d the pulses in the old man’s languid heart, 
As he the prayer of Simeon, “ Let me now in peace depart ;”’ 
Se y jaxr’d the heavenly foretastes of the rapt Elizabeth, 
Oft as was her wont repeating, “ Welcome life, thrice welcome death. 
Droop’d both, with drooping autumn, with the dying year they died, 
And in one deep stony chamber slumber sweetly side by side ; 
But before they slept confided to the Baptist’s ear a story, 
Richer heir-loom, loftier honour than the wide world’s coal and glory: 
From his sire he heard the marvel of his own predestined birth, 
From his mother’s lips a mystery which transcends all things of earth. 


Now the lonely home was lonelier, now the silence more unmarr’d, 
Now his rough-spun dress was rougher, and his hardy fare more hard. 
Yet he moved not, God who guided Israel o’er the trackless waste, 
When his hour was come, would call him; and with God there is no haste. 
Meanwhile of all sacred stories, which his bosom fired and fill’d, 
One, the Tishbite, more intensely through and through his bosom thrill'd. 
O that sacrifice on Carmel ;—O that fire that fell from heaven ;— 
O that nation’s shout “ Jehovah ; ””—O that bloody stormy even ;— 
O that solitary cavern ;—O that strong and dreadful wind ; 
Rocking earthquake, flames of vengeance ; O that still small Voice behind: 
Those long years of patient witness, crown’d by victory at last : 
Israel’s chariot, Israel’s horsemen ! like a dream the vision pass’d. 
“ Would to God the prophet’s mantle might but fall upon my soul! 
Would to God a seraph touch me with Esaias’ living coal!” 


” 


As he pray’d, his soul was troubled with a sudden storm of thought, 
And again was hush’d in silence with profounder feeling fraught : 
And the Spirit’s accents,—whether on his mortal ear they fell, 

Or without such audience trembled on his spirit, none might tell, 
But they came to him. The altar had been built and piled and laid: 
God himself alone must kindle that which He alone had made. 


Through the crowded streets of Salem, see, they whisper man to man, 
Like a flash of summer lightning through the heavens, the tidings ran: 
«In the wilderness by Jordan unto us a Voice is sent, 

God is on His way. His herald cries before He comes, Repent.” 


On the mart of busy traffic, on the merchant's growing hoard, 
On the bridegroom’s perfumed chamber, on the banquet’s festive board, 
On the halls where pleasure squander’d all the heaps of avarice, 
On the dreams of blind devotion, on the loathsome haunts of vice, 
Like a thunder-roll the tidings fell, and lo! the sudden gloom 
Then and there gave fearful presage of the coming day of doom. 
But the workman left his w orkshop, and the merchant left his wares, 
And the miser left his coffers, and the Pharisee his prayers: 
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From Jerusalem to Jordan, sce they pour a motley group, 

Young men, maidens, old men, children, priests and people, troop on troop : 
Neighbour thought not now of neighbour, parent scarcely thought of child: 
There were few who spoke or answer'd, there were none who jeer’d or smiled: 
No one wept: tyrannic conscience seal'd their eyes and ears and lips, 

And Eternity was shadowing ‘lime with terrible eclipse. 


There it wound that ancient river: there he stood, that lonely man. 
Is it yet too late ? to rearmost some shrank back, some forward ran: 
Brave men quail’d, and timid women bolder seem’d beneath his eye : 
Age grew flush’d, and youth grew paler, and the voice was heard to cry, 
“fy ae ° ae y # ’ 

God is on His way. The Judge already stands before the gate. 

Make the lofty low before Him, rugged smooth, and crooked straight.” 


As the multitudes in thousands round him throng’d, a timorous flock, 
Fell his words like hail in harvest, like the hammer on the rock, 
Breaking stony hearts to shivers, cloaking, sparing, softening nought, 
But with lightning flash revealing midnight mysteries of thought. 
God was Master, man was servant; right was right, and wrong was wrong: 
Sinners might dream on a little, but the respite was not long. 
Good or evil fruit-trees—whether of the twain ? no test but fruit: 
Cut it down; the fire is kindled, and the axe lies at the root. 
Wherefore call themselves the children of the God-like Abraham ? 
THINGs THAT ARE alone are precious unto the supreme I AM. 
Generation bred of vipers, wherefore are they pale and dumb ? 
Will they flee ? oh, who hath warn’d them of the dreadful wrath to come ? 
Are the dry bones stirring, breathing ? God can raise up men from stones. 
See the Lamb, the dying Victim! only life for life atones : 
And the deep red current, flowing from the firstlings Abel vow’d, 
Cries from age to age for mercy, louder yet, and yet more loud, 
Till the sacrifice be offer’d for the world’s stupendous guilt, 
And the Lamb of God is smitten on the altar God has built. 
Is the hard heart bruised and contrite? Do they weep and vow and pray ? 
It is well; let Jordan’s waters wash their loathéd stains away. 
But the coming One, whose coming now was every moment nigher, 
He, the Son of God, baptizes with the Holy Ghost and fire: 
In His hand the fan that winnows ; at His feet the harvest floor; 
Chaff the food for quenchless burnings; garner’d wheat for evermore. 


So it was from dawn to sunset, so it was from day to day, 
Thousands coming, thousands going till the summer wore away : 
Ever seem’d the voice more solemn, and the message more sublime : 
Jordan’s lonesome fords were crowded like God's hill at Paschal time. 
When one eve,—the roseate West was watching for the tardy sun,— 
Mingling with that throng of sinners came the Only Sinless One ; 
And the Master knelt a suppliant, and abash’d the servant stood, 
While the holy Christ demanded baptism in that cleansing flood. 
It is done: Messiah rises from the parted waves; and lo, 
‘The blue heavens are rent asunder, and a Dove, more white than snow, 
From the gates of light descending like a crown of glory glow’d, 
Moving towards Him, hovering o’er Him, brooding on His head abode: 
And a Voice more deep than thunder from the everlasting Throne, 
“Thou, my Son, my well Beloved, Thou art my delight alone.”’ 


This the Baptist heard. And straightway Love Divine his soul possess’d. 
Henceforth all his yearning spirit found its centre, knew its rest. 
Solitudes no more were lonely, wildernesses were not wild: 
He had seen the Word Incarnate, seen the Father’s Holy Child. 
And the pure ideal imaged in his heart of hearts was such 
That no earthly joys could dim it, and no human sorrows touch. 
Let the vex’d waves surge around him! Welcome weariness and strife! 
Christ was now his peace, his passion—the one passion of his life. 
He must decrease, Christ must increase, and His kingdom know ro end, 
He had heard the Bridegroom’s accents, he was call’d the Bridegroom’s friend. 
Be it that his days were number'd ; this was joy enough for him ; 
And his cup of life was mantling to the overflowing brim. 
Let his lamp grow pale and paler; only let the Sun be bright, 
And the day-star hide its radiance in that perfect Light of Light. 


So his breast grew calm and calmer, less of self and selfish leaven ; 
So the fire burn’d pure and purer, less of earth and more of heaven; 
And a loftier hope sustain’d him, as his destined path he trod, 
Preaching a world-wide salvation, heralding the Lamb of God! 
And the voice rang in the palace, as in hovel and in tent, 

“ Lo the coming One is come: His kingdom is at hand: repent.” 


Herod heard him, and Herodias, seated on their ivory throne. 
Something in them craved an audience, and he spake to them alone ; 
Spake of sin and death and judgment, things done wrong and undone things, 
What to him a royal sinner? He had seen the King of kings! 
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Herod trembled : deeds of rapine cluster’d round his bygone path, 
Spectres of departed passions, harbingers of coming wrath. 

Bid them all avaunt for ever! Blot them from his feverish view! 

Still forgotten crimes are rising, and his tortured soul pursue. 

He will doff his purple robes, in sackcloth and in ashes lie. 

What is time? A daydream. Oh, that burning word, eternity! 

Not enough? Why looks the Baptist with that fix’d and solemn gaze ? 
Gold and silver, pearls and rubies, on the temple gate shall blaze. 

Not enough? Why looks the Baptist piercing through his soul and life ? 
Ha! the queen, his royal consort! nay, his brother Philip’s wife. 

Herod shrank, but smiled Herodias, though the gathering vengeance drain’d 
Lip of blood, and cheek of blushes. Further answer she disdain’d, 

But arose, drew forth the monarch, said their royal tryst was o’er ; 

And that night in chains the Baptist pressed Macherus’ dungeon floor. 


Thrice since then had spring and summer carpeted the earth with flowers; 
But those dreary walls unchanging fenced his slow and changeless hours, 
Save there grew ’twixt blocks of granite from some chance-sown seed, a fern ; 
And the captive watched it ever with the daylight’s first return, 

Drinking in the earliest sunbeam, beaded with its dewy tears, 
All its tender leaflets laden and emboss’d for future years. 
And it spake to him. It chanced there visited his lonely cell, 
Chuza, seneschal of Herod; and a word of power that fell 
From the Baptist’s lips found lodgment in the deep repose of thought 
Hidden in a kindred nature, truthful, generous, nobly wrought. 
So it was, an unknown friendship unsuspected entrance gains 
For a love that loved their master better, dearer for his chains; 
Whence he knew OnE name was wafted now on every passing breath, 
Filling Judea’s hills and valleys with the fame of Nazareth. 
Joy for thee! no weak reed shaken by the fickle, fitful wind : 
No soft courtier clothed in raiment woven in the looms of Ind: 
O true prophet, more than prophet! voice of God! Messiah's friend! 
Burning, shining, let thy beacon blaze unwavering to the end! 
7 * . * 


Musing thus his past, the captive on his watch nor slept nor stirr’d, 
And the hours slid by unheeded, and the cock crew twice unheard : 
And the dewy stars more faintly glimmer'd in the doubtful gloom, 
And the bursts of mirth were fewer from the royal banquet room. 


Thither Galilee had summon'd all her loveliness and state, 
And her loveliest there seem’d lovelier, and her greatness there more great: 
Flow’d the purple wine like water: Eden’s perfumes fill’d the hall ; 
And the lamps through roseate colours shed a soften’d light on all. 
Mirth and music hand in hand were floating through the fairy scene ; 
All were praising Herod's glory, all were lauding Herod’s queen ; 
When at given sign was silence, and the guests reclined around, 
And a lonely harper, waking from the chords a dreamlike sound, 
Breathed delight and soft enchantment over ear and heart and soul : 
None could chocse but list, and listening, none their tenderest thoughts control : 
When the young, the fair Salome, from her chamber gently slid, 
Nor loose veil, nor golden tresses half her mantling blushes hid : 
Young Salome, sixteen summers scarcely on her bloom had smiled ; 
Art was none, but artless beauty ; Nature’s simplest, fondest child. 
At the banquet’s edge she linger’dj to her mother’s side she press’d, 
And assay’d to dance, and falter’d trembling—but again caress’d, 
As those wild notes with a stronger witchery on her spirit fell, 
Stole into the midst, and startled, timid as a young gazelle, 
Trod the air with printless footsteps, as the breezes tread the sea, 
Moved to every tone responsive, like embodied melody : 
Till embolden’d, as she floated like a cloud of light along, 
Mingled with melodious music gentler cadences of song, 
And when every ear was ravish’d, every heart subdued with love, 
Dropp’d at length, as drops the skylark from its azure home above, 
Swiftly with an angel’s swiftness, with a mortal’s sweetness swect, 
Glowing, trembling, trusting, loving—dropp’d at length at Herod’s feet. 


Heaven be witness, Herod grants her the petition she prefers: 
Half his kingdom were mean dowry for a loveliness like hers. 


To Herodias young Salome fondly turns, with grateful smiles : 
Gold of Ophir, pearls of ocean, nard and spice of happier isles,— 
What of choice and costly treasures, choicest, costliest, shall she claim ? 
Then a glare of fiendish triumph in that cruel cold eye came ; 
And = queen’s heart heaved with vengeance ; and she gasp’d with quicken’d 
reath 
Brief words of envenom’d malice, warrant of the prophet’s death. 


Why that sudden ashy pallor? why that passionate caress ? 
Bends the sapling in the tempest: weakness yields to wickedness. 
* * * * * * 
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Musing still his past, the captive on his watch nor slept nor stirr’d, 
And the dawn drew on unheeded, and the cock crew thrice unheard. 


Of the sentinels of morning, shining 


over Abarim, 


Only one was left, the Day-star ; and its lamp was growing dim. 

Hark! the bolt is drawn, how slowly: see! the dungeon door flung wide: 
Weapons gleam along the passage: arméd men are by his side. 

In their looks he read his sentence, and he knew his hour was come, 

And his proud neck meekly offer'd to the stroke of martyrdom : 

And, as flash’d the headman’s broadsword, rose the sun on Pisgah’s height; 


And the morning star was hidden in 


the flood of golden light. 
Epwarp Henry BIckersteru. 
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I? is proverbially difficult for strangers to understand the 
differences between the several Presbyterian bodies in 


Scotland ; all the more that their supreme courts meet about | 


the same time, and their outward appearance and modes of 
procedure are so much alike. It is the historical conflicts of 
the past that have given such importance to some of the 


ints on which a difference prevails; events that have | 
deeply stirred the hearts of the Scottish people, but have 


commonly failed to interest strangers in an equal degree. 
The four Presbytcrian bodies which occupy the most pro- 


. . . | 
minent places represent so many historical struggles, and | 


occupy the several positions to which these gave rise. The 
Reformed Presbyterians, or Cameronians, the smallest of the 
four, are the representatives of those who were dissatisfied 
with the settlement of the Scottish Church at the Revolution 
of 1688, and who deemed it right to give forth a protest 
against the shortcomings of the nation and its rulers in 
their duty to the King of kings. 
Church represents the several sections, now mostly amalga- 
mated, that were driven from the Establishment in the 
eighteenth century, by the high-handed administration of 
the system of patronage, restored in 1712. The Free 
Church, dating from 1843, represents those who, in the 
belief that the Church had a power to modify patronage if 
she chose to use it, passed the Veto Act of 1834, and for ten 
years fought for the spiritual independence of the Church, 


in opposition to the civil courts, by which it was believed to | 
be denied and refused. The Established Church represents | 


those who, till the other day, have stood more or less by 


tronage, and who have maintained that the spiritual in- | 
ependence of the Church was not essentially invaded by | 
In proof of | 


the decisions of the civil courts prior to 1848. 
the statement that it is national struggles and historical 
positions that give such practical significance to the points 
of difference between these various bodies at home, it may 
be remarked, that in some of the colonies, such as that of 
Victoria, the representatives of all have united, and are 
working harmoniously as a single Church. Probably, too, 
there are certain differences in tone and spirit among the 
several bodies, the product of subtle, social, and spiritual 
influences, which strangers can hardly be expected to under- 


stand. Certain it is that, in practice, the forces holding | 


them asunder have been far stronger than would have 
seemed possible to those who merely know that they have 
all the same creed, the same form of government, and the 
same mode of worship. Between the Established Church, 
in particular, and those who are separate from it, as Dr. 
Macleod remarked in his closing address, a chasm has sprung 
up, yawning so widely and grimly, that, for the present, 
there seems little hope of bringing its sides together; all 
that can be attempted being to throw a bridge across it 
here and there. Meanwhile, it is remarkable that in their 
separate condition, these several Churches are exercising no 
small influence on one another. Year after year makes the 
fruits of the energy, which is stimulated by the present state 
of things, more apparent, especially in the contributions re- 
ported to the various Christian objects with which they have 
todo. The financial is but a very partial and imperfect 
test, certainly, of the spiritual condition of Churches ; but as 
a gauge of organization, attachment, and zeal, it is both 
trustworthy and significant. 





The United Presbyterian | 


| Of the three large bodies, whose several dimensions make 
them in some measure fit objects of comparison, the 
United Presbyterian Church brought out a total contribu- 
tion of above £310,000 for the year; the Free Church, 
above £420,000, and the Established Church, about £180,000. 
| The United Presbyterian Church, chiefly occupied with 
building up and consolidating its congregations, has this year 
made a considerable advance in the amount of stipend paid 
| to the ministers of its poorer charges, few of whom now re- 
ceive less than £150. Its missions are carried on in several 
parts of the globe, the principal being in the West Indies, 
| the W-st of Africa, India, and China. On the subject of 
| union with the Free Church, its Synod expressed no great 
| difference of opinion, the general feeling being one of will- 
ingness for the union, if the lawfulness of endowments to 
the Church by the civil magistrate (to which endowments 
| they are resolutely opposed) were allowed to be an open 
question. On the other hand, the General Assembly of the 
Free Church had a long discussion on the subject of union. 
A minority of the members desired the negotiations that had 
been going on for the last six years to be stopped at once; 
but a majority, nearly five times as numerous, supported the 
proposal of the Union Committee, that its report, now at 
length completed, should be allowed to lie before the public 
for a year, in order that opinion might be ripened upon the 
subject. A lull of a twelvemonth will thus take place before 
the commencement of those final discussions by which it 
will be determined whether or not the union is to goon. In 
the United States of America, arrangements are moved for- 
ward with greater rapidity: it having been announced by 
a deputy from that country, that all difficulties in the way 
of the amalgamation of the Old School and the New School 
Presbyterians were now adjusted, and that that very im- 
portant union, embracing about 4,000 congregations and 
ministers, would speedily be carried into effect. 

Among the most memorable proceedings of these meet- 
ings, was the resolution of the Assembly of the Established 
Church to endeavour to procure the abolition of patronage. 
The subject had been discussed in two or three former 
Assembhes, but on these occasions, although the proposal 
was little more than one for inquiry, the members were 
pretty equally divided. This year, the resolution, broad 
| and decisive, was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

The circumstance of its being thus carried has made a great 
| impression on the community. It has come on many as a 
great surprise. Three years ago, when the movement was 
tirst heard of, it was ridiculed in some influential quarters 
as a mere freak of a few individuals that would pass away 
like a puff of smoke. Now, it cannot but be regarded as an 
indication of the earnest desire of the Established Church to 
get rid of what has been its great souree of weakness, and 
assimilate itself, in almost the only point of difference 
externally, to the other Presbyterian bodies of the country. 
What may be the result of the movement—how it may be 
regarded by Parliament—to what hands the choice of the 
minister would be committed if the present patrons should 





be denuded of their right of presentation—whether Parlia- 
ment, if disposed to entertain the present application, would 
not insist on a more radical change—what influence the 
movement would have ultimately on the relations of the 
| Established Church to the other denominations—are some 
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| 


of the questions which the recent decision has started, and 


with which speculation is now more or less busy. ‘To such 
questions it is hardly possible at the present stage to deal 
with advantage. The movement is interesting as showing 
the earnest feeling of the Established Church on the subject, 
and as indicating how remarkably it at last indorses the 
views on the evil of patronage which have been burnt into 
the very soul of the several bodies that have successively 
left its communion. 

The address of the Moderator of the Assenibly of the 
Established Church has obtained a very wide circulation, 
both on account of the fame of Dr. Macleod, and for its 
intrinsic excellence. The kindly and conciliatory spirit 
which it breathes cannot fail to awaken a lively response in 
the breasts of all who grieve over the bitterness of spirit 
which ecclesiastical and theological differences are so apt to 
breed in Scotland, as well as elsewhere. ‘The earnest | 
practical spirit of the address is especially to be admired. | 
Dr. Macleod sees a great work to be done, both at home and | 
abroad, and the longing of his heart is to see all parties | 
engaged in that work, and so blessed in it, that the moral | 
wilderness shall be turned into the garden of the Lord. In 
regard to the worship of the Scottish Church, he would fain 
see the people having a more active part assigned to them in 
the devotional services; and pleads for such a permissive | 
and partial use of a liturgy as is found in the morning service 
of many of the leading Wesleyan congregations. While 
maintaining the absolute necessity of creeds, he deprecated a | 
narrow and individual interpretation of them as the bane of | 
large communities. On the subject of preaching he was 
particularly emphatic ; demanding such sermons as came 
from the heart of the preacher, and conveyed to the audience | 
the very soul of one in whom the doctrine of the grace of 
God had become a mighty living power. 

Indications have not been wanting of a disposition to 
take a broader view of the wants of the times, and to 
encourage co-operation in the way of overtaking the neg- 
lected clusses of the country. Professor Charteris most | 
frankly acknowledged the duty of recognising the other 
bodies in any arrangements to be made for Home Mission 
work, and proposed that instead of the whole territory being | 
claimed by one, it should be divided among all. 
subject of Foreign Missions, the reports that have been pre- 
sented indicate a state of things similar to that experienced 
by the great missionary societies of England. Not much of 
actual conversion has been reported, but a manifest disinte- 
gration of the great fabric of heathenism, and a spirit of 
inquiry that promises, under God's guidance, most im- 
portant results. On the part of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Free Church, an important communication 
was made regarding the commencement of a new mission 
station in Caffraria. A sum of six thousand pounds had 
been handed to that committee by the family of the late 
Earl of Aberdeen, as a memorial of the second son of that 
nobleman, the Hon. James Gordon, who was killed at Cam- 
bridge by the discharge of a rifle. Mr. Gordon had been 
greatly interested in Caffraria, and had at one time seriously 
entertained the idea of devoting himself to missionary work 
there, till circumstances occurred that led him to contem- 
plate a different career. The gift is the more remarkable 
that Mr. Gordon’s family are not members of the Free but 
of the Established Church ; having been led to arrange the 
matter with the former, because the other does not carry on 
missionary work in Cattraria. Such an expression of confi- 
dence and regard for another Church may surely be re- 
garded as forming one of the bridges of which Dr. Macleod 
spoke, as bringing the edges of the chasm together, and 
seems to encourage the hope that ere long a better under- 
standing may be come to on points where the opposition has 
been the most bitter. 

A growing tendency manifests itself at the mectings of 
the several supreme courts to devote as much attention 
as the time and the more formal business allow to the con- 
sideration of practical questions bearing on the spiritual 
welfare and progress of the Church. In the Assembly of 
the Free Church some very interesting conferences were 
held for this purpose. At one of these, some eight or ten 
ministers, from various parts of the country, rose in succes- 
sion, and briefly told of remarkable religious awakenings 





On the | 








that had taken place during the past year in thcir congre- 
gations and neighbourhoods. A spirit of earnestness had 
sprung up among many of the people that formed a striking 
contrast to the apathy and formality over which there had 
been so much cause to lament. These movements were 
partly in large towns and partly in villages and rural districts, 
The ministers having taken from the first a leading part in 
directing the meetings to which the awakenings had given 
rise, a becoming order and qutet had commonly characterized 
them. ‘The fresh and earnest life that had thus sprung up, 
through God’s grace, in so many quarters, was welcomed by 
the Assembly with lively gratitude, and steps were taken, 
as on former years, for extending the movement, by means 
of deputations appointed to visit all the congregations of 
particular districts, with the single object of promoting their 
spiritual activity. Some seven or eight years ago, a some- 
what similar movement took place in various parts of Scot- 
land, in which several congregations of the Free Church 
participated. Attention has been drawn to one interesting 
result of that movement, that since it occurred the number 
of students of divinity has been considerably increased, and 
that not a few who are now studying for the ministry were 
among the fruits of that awakening. 


T is a somewhat old story to refer to the recent meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, but 
we are unwilling to pass over so impressive and telling a 
paper as Mr. Dale’s opening address. Few men speak with 
such power as Mr. Dale. His address was founded on the 
idea that there is one key, and one only, to the great 
religious problems of the age—to preach Christ. But what 
Mr. Dale regards as preaching Christ is not merely setting 
forth the truths of Christianity, but setting forth Christ 
himself, causing that impression of Christ to be renewed 
and perpetuated which was produced when Christ himself 
lived on earth. Mr. Dale feels deeply that the impression 
commonly produced by the Christian pulpit is not like that 
which was produced by Christ himself; if it were, the 
world would not be so backward, and Christendom would 
not be so chequered in its aspect and so perplexed in its 
counsels. We subjoin the concluding portion of the ad- 
dress.—“ I have been speaking of the new age in which we 
are living, with its new perplexities and new troubles; but 
after all ‘the thing that hath been is that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which shall be done.’ Spring 
comes to us still, as when the world was young, with the 
music of birds and the brightness of flowers, and autumn 
with her golden heralds. ‘he running streams sing their 
old song, and the mountain sides are still rich with the 
purple heather. And the life of man is still brightened 
with the old joys, saddened with the old sorrows, ennobled 
with the old virtues, stained with the old sins. The men of 
our time must descend into their graves like their fathers. 
They must stand before the same judgment-seat, and the 
same alternative lies before them of eternal death or eternal 
glory. ‘They have all erred and strayed like those who 
have gone before them, and like lost sheep, and the sacrifice 
for the sins of past generations is the sacrifice for the sins of 
men to-day. They must be renewed by the same Spirit. 
If they are saved they will rise to the same heaven, and if 
they are lost they will sink to the same hell. The world 
may seem new and strange to us, but we are but of yester- 
day, and know nothing. To Christ it is the same world 
which for so many centuries He has been pitying, loving, 
and trying to save. ‘The new perplexities of the age do not 
bafile his wisdom, nor its new troubles appal his heart, nor 
its new sins exhaust his mercy. He is not weary yet of the 
great attempt to rescue our race from all its sins and 
sorrows. He is still mighty to save. His eye is not dimmed 
nor his natural force abated. Christ does not despair of 
mankind, for He does not despair of Himself. Let us trust 
in Him, and look forward with hope to the world’s better 
future. The earth has grown old in misery and in sin, but 
in his presence its youth shall yet be renewed like the 
eagle’s. ‘Ihe words are truer, nobler than they seem. 
‘The thing that hath been it is that which shall be;’ the 
golden age of the xace shall return once more, and ina 
fairer Paradise than Adam lived in, coming generations 
shall see the face and hear the voice of God. My brethren, 
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let us preach Christ under the inspiration of the Spirit of 
Christ, with vekement love, with perfect faith, and with ex- 
ulting hope, and soon He ‘shall have dominion from sea to 
sea, and from the riyer to the ends of the earth. He will 
make all things new; the holy city, the New Jerusalem, 
shall descend out of heaven from God, having the glory of 
God, with its wall of jasper, its gates of pearl, its streets of 
gold, its foundation of precious stones, and the nations of 
the world, with their wealth, their splendour, and their 
power, their genius and their learning, their wit, their 
beauty, and their gladness—the nations of the saved then 
shall walk in the light of it, and the kings of the earth, 
their thrones established in righteousness, themselves in- 

ired and controlled by Him who is King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, shall bring them glory and honour into it. 
Hunger and nakedness, sorrow and shame, doubt and igno- 
rance and sin, shall be known no more, the earth being 
changed to heaven, and heaven to earth—one kingdom, joy, 
and union, without end.” 


UNDER the presidency of the Archbishop of York, a 





Church conference has been held at Sheffield, marked by | 


some peculiar and interesting features. For the first time in 
such conferences, so far as we can remember, the voice of the 
working-man has been heard along with that of the clergy 
and laity distinguished by their social position and influence. 
The character of the conference was eminently practical, 
points of a controversial nature being excluded. One of its 
most conspicuous features was the expression of desire by 
the laity for a more recognised position in connection with 
the counsels and work of the Church. Some complained 
that they were not employed; others that they were not 
consulted in the choice or in the continuance of their pastors; 
others that they had no voice in the distribution of alms 
and offerings; and others that they had too little power in 
the ordering of church matters at all. The claim for a voice 
in the election of their pastors was in some degree responded 


to by the Archbishop of York. He stated to the meeting | 
that he had recently introduced into a Bill a clause which | 


gave power to compensate a patron in money, whether he 
would or no. It was the first attempt, he said, at anything 
compulsory in respect of the rights of patrons. Commonly 
the right of the patron had been considered by Parliament 
as more sacred than the whole rights of the Irish Church 
put together. So also the right of the incumbent had been 
felt to be far more important than the interests of thousands 
of souls under his charge. These are just the con- 
siderations that have created such antipathy to patronage 
north of the border, and they can hardly fail to gain 
strength and power when brought forward under so 
high auspices. 
to discuss the question of the relation of the working-classes 
to the Church. One working-man maintained that some- 
thing like unity in the Church itself was essential to its 
gaining the support of his class. He wished to have good 
churches, attractive pews, a weekly offertory, a good organ, 
and a choral service. Then when the people should attend 
the church in large numbers, they would look, on the part 
of the clergy, for good sermons, a good example, and a close 
adherence to the canons and rubric. Kneeling, for example, 
was prescribed by the rubric, yet was sadly neglected in 
congregations. Sermons were wanted that should reach the 
hearts of the people, and move them to love the Saviour. 
And the working-man alluded to the want of interest of the 
better classes in Sunday Schools. In Sheffield the majority 
of the teachers were drawn from the ranks of the working- 
men. If the young men of the better classes would give 
some of their time to the enlightenment of their more 
humble brethren, instead of engaging in frivolous pursuits, 
it would do them infinite credit, and materially assist the 
Church. In closing the conference, the Archbishop adverted 
strongly to the prevailing irreligion of the masses. .When 
we called the country a Christian land, we did not speak 
the truth. It was a land with much Christian activity 
and zeal; it was a land with many Christian men in it, 
and it was this salt of society that prevented it from fester- 
ing, and corrupting aud disappearing altogether. But 
there was around them such a mass of evil, that the man 
who lay down on his pillow night after night, unable to say 


A meeting at Sheffield could hardly fail | 


| 


that he had made the slightest attempt to cure that evil, 
was a man who could not appear before God with confidence, 
and render an account of his stewardship. 


A TTENTION is being turned from time to time to the dis- 

tressing prev: alency | of betting and gambling in the com- 
munity yand to the wretched consequences towhich these prac- 
tices lead. If the recent experience on these points be just 
what it has ever been, the circle within which the vices prevail 
seems to have been greatly widened. Unhappily, many of the 
men whose social position and wealth enable them to give a 
tone to fashion, are notoriously involved in the nefarious 
system. From time to time some historical name becomes 
disgraced by its bearer plunging into its depths. At one 
time it is a duke, at another a marquis; within the last few 
weeks the names of another duke, an earl, and a lord, have 
been handed about, as involved in the ruin bred by the 
uncontrolled excitement of the turf. The newspapers, too, 
especially in London, have been dashing out severe and 
sweeping censures on the prevalence in society of a sad 
relaxation, in another respect, of moral tone. After the 
example of France, a position is given to the demi-monde, 
scandalous in the eyes of every one who values domestic 
purity and female honour. ‘The strange woman needs not now 
to shelter herself under cover of “ the twilight, the evening, 
the black and dark night.’’ She rolls about in her splendid 
equipage, her likeness flaunts in conspicuous shop windows, 
and her parties are frequented by men of wealth and 
fashion. Names with which the highest public interests are 
associated, are freely circulated in conversation as deeply, if 
not utterly, tainted. The vices that flowed in Tyre from 
fulness of bread and abundance of idleness seem cropping up 
in great plenty. Bishops, who are familiar with the state of 
things, preach sermons (as Bishop Claughton lately before 
the University of Oxford) contemplating the possibility of 
the recurrence of a period of relaxed morality, and warning 
the young men of the University against it. Such evils, 
when once they obtain a footing, and become conspicuous in 
members of the higher classes, descend with marvellous 
rapidity to the lower. Betting, more especially, would 
seem of late years to have become much more common 
there. In merchants’ offices, in banks, in shops, and even 
in schools, it has got a marvellous expansion. The dis- 
couragement it gives to the spirit of honest industry, the 
fostering of excitement, the temptation to dishonesty, the 


| fellowship with men of the most depraved character to 


| which it leads, work sad and rapid havoc with the character 


of many promising } young men. It would seem that there 
is a pressing need, especially in the case of the young, for 


| seeking and fostering that spirit of Christian self-control, 








| unites the Protestant princes and people of Germany.” 


which resists all unhallowed and unwholesome excitement, 
keeps under the body, and brings it into subjection. The 
practice of trying to make everything pleasant to the young 
—a happy reaction from the rigidity of former times—may 
have been carried too far, and the wholesome truth may 
have passed out of view, that ‘ it is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth.” Christian parents may have 
been slipping into the error that, by something like a law of 
nature, their children would be pretty sure to conform 
themselves to the Christian pattern, and may have been 
overlooking the necessity of special grace from on high in 
the case of any indiv idual heart. ‘lhe state of things is 
well fitted to lead every thoughtful Christian to much 
earnest endeavour and prayer tor the discouragement of 
prevailing vice, and the pouring out of God's Spirit on the 
young of “all classes, especially those who by position, con- 
nections, and education, are fitted to exert the greatest 
influence on the rest of the community. 


AN interesting illustration of the growth and vigour of 

Protestant feeling in Germ: iny has occurred at Worms. 
Our readers may remember that a year ago, a monument to 
Luther was inaugurated there, and that the inauguration 

was attended by the King of Prussia and other German 
sovereigns, by tivo thousand clergy, and by tens of thou- 
sands of German Protestants. It was on this occasion that 
Queen Victoria sent the telegram of sympathy—“ Protestant 
England cordially sympathizes upon an occasion which 
The 
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recent conference was attended by a thousand delegates 
from all parts of Germany, and has issued a declaration 
protesting against the ultramontane pretensions and assump- 
tions of the Pope, and against all hierarchical tyranny, and 
asserting freedom of mind and conscience, and the inde- 
pendence of the religious community. The conference was 
convened by the Protestants of South Germany, a propos of 
the Pope’s Encyclical and Syllabus of 1864, and his proposed 
(Ecumenical Council. It is one of several conferences that 
have recently been held, the promoters, according to the 
Pail Mall Gazette, believing that “the people, not the 
pastors, constituted the Church ; that not the form of creed, 
but the conformity of the will and temper to the Christian 
model, constitutes individual Christianity ; that consequently 
there must be a liberty of conscience as to technical doc- 
trines and right of self-government in each congregation, 
for intercommunion and unsectarian co-operation in works 
of beneficence.”” The present president of this union is Dr. 
Bluntschli, Professor of Jurisprudence in Heidelberg ; and 
among its active members is the well-known Dr. Baum- 
gartner, of Mecklenburg, a man who has suffered in the 
cause, and of whom it is said, “ His indignant denunciation 
of the sins of pastors and consistories, who, wrapped up in 
their technical formalism and class-authority, had neglected 
to make the people sharers in the equal rights of Church 
membership, and lovers of its doctrine, as well as hearers of 
its creed, is the more impressive as coming from a man who 
does not belong to the school of rational theology, but to 
that of orthodox belief, and who advocates with all the zeal 
of his nature the faith in miracles, the authority of Scrip- 
ture, the traditional doctrine of redemption, and the general 
body of Christian dogma.”” Not much is yet known in this 
country of the operations of this association ; but its vigorous 
youth seems to promise that it will be no inconsiderable 
power in the land. 


HE American May meetings indicate a favourable state 
of things in the philanthropic and Christian enterprise 

of the West. Theincome of the American Bible Society, 
for example, is no less than 731,734 dollars, and the number 
of books distribrted considerably exceeds a million. Most 








of the Missionary Societies have also been receiving an 
increased income. The Freedmen’s Societies have the 
interest of novelty, besides being the organs through which 
the dreadful price of the civil war is to,be recovered, in the 
moral and spiritual elevation of an oppressed nation. There 
is something beautiful and refreshing in the sight of the 
earnestness with which the Christian people of America are 
labouring in this cause, as if the terrible memories of the 
war could only be obliterated by a harvest of moral glory, 
and the slaughter of beloved friends and brothers compen- 
sated by the spiritual regeneration of millions once enslaved. 
In such an enterprise what heart could fail to wish them 
God speed ? The Anti-slavery Association virtually ended 
in 1865, but, still upheld by Mr. Wendell Phillips, only awaits 
the passing of the “ Fifteenth Constitutional Amendment” 
to close its existence. As that measure bids fair to be 
accepted, the consummation cannot be far off. ‘There is some- 
thing extremely exhilarating in the fact of even one phi- 
lanthropic society being able to inscribe Finis at the close 
of its records. It seems to give heart and hope to all the 
rest, and to point to the day when the great building of 
Christian civilisation shall be completed, and the copestone 
brought forth with shoutings of “ Grace, grace, unto it.” 
‘¢ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning.” 


O the General Assembly of the first-born has been added 
the mighty spirit of HenestrenBerG. Over such a name 
one’s deepest feelings are moved. In spite of the High 
Churchism of his later years, with which doubtless the 
course of events in Germany had much to do, all the Pro- 
testant world thanks God for Hengstenberg. His services 
in the cause of theological learning reach over many years. 
His works hav» been the quarries from which humbler 
theologians have dug much of their best materials. Such 
learning, such penetration, such judgment, such spirituality, 
+ such human sympathy and tenderness, have rarely met in 
one man. The service he has rendered in directing the 
critical spirit of the age into the best of channels, no man 
| can fully estimate. Of little else can we think at such a 
moment ; and of no man should we be more disposed to act 

| on the maxim—* De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 
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BATTLE OF THE STITCHES. 


For ten years those ee family nuisances—the double-threas. Sewing 
Machines — were tolerated in the household, notwithstanding the perplexities, 
hindrances, and vexations inseparable from their use. 

It is now becoming more generally known that ‘‘ double-thread”’ means double 
machinery and double labour to work it, and a hundred-fold perplexity and weari- 
ness. These Machines are, therefore, now never bought for family use, except 
through misapprehension ; and when the error is discovered, off they go in exchange 
for the WitLcox AND Gipss. A simple and manageable Machine, which will do 
the work better and make no noise about it, is certain to supersede the old rattling 
double-threads. 

People whose eee is locked up in the double-thread business of course dislike 
the change. When did vested interests ever drop a bad thing and pick up a good 
one that somebody else hada patent on? It is far more natural to try to make 
‘the worse appear the better” Sewing Machine. Accordingly, half-truths, un- 
truths, calling things by wrong names—anything that answers the Sy ey 
up the logic of the double-thread interest, which, however, is steadily yielding te 


the logic of events. A glance at the work done by the two methods shows some- 
thing of their respective characteristics. 


Pull still harder—the material gives way where it has been weakened by the 
double-thread machine; but the WILLcox AND GIBBs seam remains as strong as the 
fabric itself. (Samples of this test stitching sent on application.) 





Bent fora Mo nth’s Pree Trial, Sunday Magazine Advt. Shect, 
Carriage Paid. July 1, 1869,.  - 
~ 
machine is really useful in*a family or not. But it is the possibility of doing the 
family work with it with ordinary skill, and this depends on the simplicity, ease 
of management—in a word, on the practicability of the machine. 


Two-thread Sewing Machines are complicated, delicate, 
easily deranged, difficult to work, exceedingly difficult to 
manage, and utterly beyond the comprehension and mastery 
of the average housewife. To keep them in order is the 
work of an expert, and the difficulties in the management 
of the second thread are so many and so great as to be for- 
midable even to experts. 

On the other hand, the Wittcox AND GrsBs, worki 
with one thread direct from the reel, without difficulty or 
danger of entanglement, makes sewing a pleasure rather 
than a task. It is ready for any kind of work at a moment's 
notice, and is available for every little item of mending, as 

Enp oF THE UnpEr- well as the more considerable portions of the family sewing. 
THREAD LOST IN THE It does the work also more acceptably than double-thresi 
ROBLMIN—ONE OF THE machines, both as to beauty and durability. Moreover, on 
DoURLE THREAD TROU- account of the simplicity and ease of management of the 
SLES. Machine, and on account of the self-fastening at the ends 
of its seams, the Wi~Lcox AND Grszs does its work more completely, leaving, in 
most cases, nothing to be done by hand, except working button-holes and sewi 
on buttons; while the “‘finishing” by hand of a garment ‘‘ made” with a double- 
thread machine often constitutes a large share of the making. 

Whatever injury to the health may be caused by the use of double-thread 
sewing machines, which tax severely both the nervous and muscular powers of 
endurance, no harm can result, even to the most delicate constitution, from the 
use of the Wiiicox anp Gisss, which affords light and pleasurable labour that is 
both invigorating and salutary. 


naw 


The use of the WILLcox AND Grpss is so easily acquired with the aid of the’ 
Instruction Book alone, and its advantages are so manifest, even at the outset, 
that a month’s trial is almost certain to result in the purchase of the Machine. 
Probably no other sewing machine could be profitably sold on such terms fully and 
fairly carried out. In fact, when similar terms haye been advertised heretofore, 
they have been in some way evaded. Weknow, by experience, that our Machine, 
from its unapproached ease of management and practicability, can be profitably 
sold by means of such a trial, hence we make the offer in ¢erms that render evasion 
tmpossible. We make no charge for the trial on any account whatever, 
whether the Machine is purchased or not.. And we leave the purchaser at 
perfect liberty to return the Machine to us after the trial. 

Our only protection against imposition, in affording such unusual terms, is 
the RESPECTABILITY of those to whom our machines are entrusted. We, therefore, 
beg to 4p that our correspondents will enable us to make this risk as small as 

ssible, by naming a suitable reference, when the Machine is not to be paid for 
efore the trial. Parties who pay for the Machine at the outset, instead of giving 
a reference, may still have the month’s trial, after which, if the Machine proves 
unsatisfactory, the money paid will berefunded in fu// on the return of the Machine. 

Machines sent carriage paid to any station inthe Kingdom. Machines of other 
makers taken in ———- at the highest prices for which they can be sold again. 

Payment by monthly instalments, without extra charge, received from those 
who are unable to pay the full price at once. 


An Illustrated Book of 96 pages, containing full information concerning the Machine, 
with plain instruction for its use, sent free on application. 


Che Willcox K Gibbs Sewing Machine Company, ” 
135, REGENT STREET, W.; AND 150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., LONDON. 
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Scottish Wives’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Security and Prospects of Future Profit. 


The foregoing Balance-Sheet contains in simple form complete information on 
these all-important points, and thus clearly discloses what is most essential to 
every one contemplating Life Assurance. 


The grand elements of Security are exhibited in 

1. A Realized Fund, which has since increased to £ 4,700,000 (being the Largest 
Life Assurance Fund in Great Britain), all invested in Securities of the 
highest order, on which loss has never occurred. 

2. The setting aside of the whole Loading (£79,547 per annum) on the Future 
Premium Revenue. 

3. The Excess of Interest over and above £3 per cent., which, so long as present 
rates are maintained, will on the existing Fund yield about £60,000 per annum. 

The Prospects of Future Profit are indicated 

1. In the amount of Profit which was realized during the last seven years (1859 
to 1866), £834,183. 

2. In the sources of Future Profit, being the whole Annual Loading and excess 
of Interest as above, now receivable and accumulating, /ess expenses only, for 
distribution af next and succeeding Valuations, 

Notr.—ad the Society adopted the higher rate of £4 per cent., and thus discounted its whole Liabilities 
on the assumption that such a rate would as a certainty be realized in all time to come, its present position 


would have been materially weakened. The elements of Security and future Profit would in that case have 
been lessened by many Hundred Thousands of Pounds. 


Value of the Mutual System. 


Had the Society been a Proprietary Company, dividing a portion of its Profits 
among its Shareholders, its Financial Condition, as disclosed above, would have 
placed it in the first rank of Bonus-yielding Companies ; but as the whole Profits 
are divided among its Policy-holders alone, their prospects of future Bonuses, if 
equalled, are certainly not surpassed by those of any other Institution. The 
great advantage of the Mutual System is very simply shown by the following 
illustration taken from the Society’s own figures, solely with the view of con- 
veying a definite idea of the Money Value of the Society's Mutual System to 
its own Policy-holders. The Profit realized during last seven years amounted, 
as already shown, to £834,183, 10s. Id. Now, had the Society been a Proprie- 
tary Company, from a tenth toa third—more probably a fifth—of this large 
sum would have been paid away to Shareholders. Under the Proprietary system, 


therefore, 
THE LOSS 
to the Society’s Policy-holders would have been 


Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders, . ° - £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion), . ° . » 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth, . ; : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - 208,546 
Allowing one-third, ° ° ; . ° ° ’ - 278,061 


Such being the amounts saved by the Mutual System during the compara- 
tively short period of seven years, tt 1s evident that during an average lifetime 
the saving to Policy-holders must amount to an enormous sum. 





LIVERPOOL, Oriel Chambers, 14 Water Street. 
LEEDS, 18 Hast Parade. 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society, 





Bonuses Payable and Paid. 


The amounts of Profit realized by Life Assurance Offices differ in Ratio so 
largely that the sums paid to representatives of deceased Policy-holders, under 
Policies effected at the same time in different Offices, vary to the extent of 
Hundreds of Pounds; while under larger Policies the difference amounts to 
Thousands of Pounds Sterling. The Fact—chat the selection of an Office 
involves Hundreds or Thousands of Pounds to those for whose benefit the 
Assurances are effected, is surely sufficient to suggest the urgent importance of 
careful examination and inquiry before effecting their Assurances. 


The practice of limiting information as to Bonuses, to a few selected Ex- 
amples of large Additions, declared under exceptional circumstances, either on 
Policies of extraordinary duration, or in cases where the Lives Assured have 
attained the extreme verge of human life, so far from affording any generally 
useful information, is much more likely to lead to serious misunderstanding on 
the part of ordinary readers. This practice the Society has always avoided. 
The following Table shows the sums payable, in the event of death in 1869, 
under Policies of £1000, of a// durations, now in force. 





| 
Year of | Amount || Year of | Amount || Year of |. Amount || Year of | Amount | Year of | Amount 
Entry. | in 1869. Entry. in 1869. Entry. in 1869. | Entry. in 1869. Entry. in 1869. 


1817-19' £2620 || 1828 |£1984 || 1837 | 41695 || 1846 |41417 || 1855 |41213 
1820 2218 || 1829 | 1955 || 1838 | 1661 || 1847 | 1394 || 1856 | 1194 
1821 2189 | 1830 | 1925 || 1839 | 1627 | 1848 | 1370 | 1857! 1175 
1822 2160 || 1831 | 1896 || 1840 | 1597 | 1849 | 1346 || 1858 | 4155 
1823 2130 || 1832 | 1866 || 1841 | 1567 | 1850 | 1323 | 1859] 1136 
1824 2tor || 18383 | 1832 || 1842 | 1537 | 1851 | 1299 || 1860 | 1117 
1825 2072 || 1834 | 1797 || 1843 | 1507 | 1852 | 1276 | 1861 | 1104 
1826 2043 || 1885 | 1763 || 1844 | 1477 | 1853 | 1253 || 1862] 1091 
1827 2014 || 1836 | 1729 || 1845 | 1447 | 1854 1233 || 1863 | 1078 









































These Sums will be slightly greater or less according as the age was above or below 35 years at entry. 


It should be kept in view that the above Table contains the Bonuses added, 
not merely to a few Policies effected in each year of entry, but to a// Policies. 
It is further of importance to observe the high rate of Bonus now being paid 
at death under Policies of all durations, effected on lives of all ages. Thus— 

The Claims Paid under Bonus Policies during the year 1868 
amounted to : ‘ : ‘ ‘ . £382,362 7 11 
While the Original Sums Assured amounted to ° . 269,948 18 o 





The Bonuses paid in a Single year being therefore £112,418 9 11 





On many of these Policies the Bonuses approached, and in some instances largely 
exceeded, the Original Sums Assured; but it will be seen that 


The Average Bonus Paid was 
(£269,948:18:0 : £A112,413:9:11 : 2 £100:0:0 +: £4r:12: 10) 
£41 :12:10 per cent. 





BIRMINGHAM, Stephenson’s Chambers, 39a New Street. 
NORWICH, 48 St. Giles Church Plain, 
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Scottish Civows’ Funh Life Assurance Society. 





Surrender Values. 


Many Offices refuse to return any portion of the Premiums paid, unless the 
Policy shall have been of a certain number of years’ duration. In this way, 
Policy-holders who have survived the object of their Assurances, who may be 
unable to maintain them, or who, for any other reason, may wish to discon- 
tinue them, zucur serious loss. The following Table contains Examples of the 
SURRENDER VALUES of Policies of £1000, and Vested Bonus Additions as at 
last Division of Profits at 31st December 1866. 




















oy 5 Yeon ta. 10 Yared. 15 Yon ola. 20 yon old. | 30 von old. | 40 a 50 Yourola. 
20 452 £116 L191 4283 £528 4872 |£1419 
25 58 126 212 309 597 943 1520 
80 62 141 232 347 671 1029 1590 
85 73 157 265 403 731 IIIO aoe 

40 78 180 312 | 462 805 1164 

45 96 223 366 | 508 875 ave 

50 123 262 400 6: 566 918 

55 140 276 441 | 613 ous 

60 137 306 480 636 























A Policy of the Scottish Widows Fund is thus readily convertible during the lifetime of the 
Member himself, to the extent of its proper Surrender Value. 


General Results. 


New Assurances last 5 years £4,680,678 Realized Fund . . £4,700,000 
Total Claims Paid . 6,260,000 Annual Revenue exceeds 600,000 


Payment of Claims at Death. 


The utmost facility has been attained for prompt Settlement of the large Sums 
annually being paid to Representatives of deceased Members, Claims being 
paid in full in any part of the United Kingdom, on production of English, 
Irish, or Scotch Administration. By Special Act of Parliament, the Repre- 
sentatives of English and Irish Policy-holders are relieved from the necessity of 
taking out Scotch Administration, or of registering Probate or Letters of 
Administration in Scotch Courts. 


Thus residents in any part of the country can avail themselves of all the advantages 
presented by the ScoTTisH Wipows’ Funp without the loss of any facility of Settlement 
afforded by any other Institution. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS for the Assurance of £100 at Death, with Profits. 


Age.| Premiums. Age. Premiums. || Age. Premiums. Age.| Premiums. Age. | Premiums. 


22)£2 311 | 30/4211 9 || 88/43 3 o | 46/4318 7 | BA i £5 8 5 
mel 2 ¢ ¢ VOR 2z°% 2 @| 3:63 14| 43 7 Bl] 5 19.3 
26; 2 7 6 || 84] 216 g || 42} 310 o | 50) 410 7 |} 58] 611 10 
28; 29 7 || 86] 219 g | 44] 314 1 62) 41811 ow. 7 4.9 









































Ihe Directors submit this Prospectus as a statement of the grounds on which they 
respectfully recommend prudent and thoughtful men to consider whether they may not, with 
the highest measure of advantage to themselves and their families, confide to the SCOTTISH 
Wipows’ Funp the important trust involved in Life Assurance. 


By ORDER OF THE CourRT OF DIRECTORS, 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE, 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








DUBLIN, 9 Lower Sackville Street. BELFAST, 17 High Street. 
DUNDEE, 53 Reform Street. 
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WORTE ood seas 
~ ‘weDAL PRIZE MEDAL 
Exhibition, Gctihiins, 
J cam 1865. 
a “a Il 1 ets, 
GLasgu¥ Epinpors - 


LONDON: 116, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


TMustrative and Descriptive Pamphlets, with samples of Work, sent free to 
all pa~ts of the World. 





LADIES AND VISITORS TO LONDON 
Should pay a Visit of Inspection to the 


SHOW-ROOMS OF JAMES SPENCE & Co, 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
Who are now offering theic New and Useful 


STOCK of NOVELTIES for the SUMMER SEASON 


At such prices as cannot fail to give satisfaction. Following are a few 
specialities:—FANCY SILKS, with satin stripes, all coiours, from 
31s. 6d. for 12 yards. Good wearing BLACK GLACE SILKS, from 
35s. 6d. for 12 yards (patterns post free). Their Guinea Silk Jacket is 
unequalled ; also Fancy Dresses, Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Ties, &c., equally cheap. 


FAMILY LINENS, 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE and Co., 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 
KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM 


TABLET.—A PUKELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
appearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering a well-known Remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD 
WORMS. It isa perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is espe- 
cially adapted for children. Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 

» Put up in small Boxes “ specially " for Post, which will be forwarded 
on receipt of 14 Stamps. 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING 
POWDER.—F.WEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, 
MO:QUILLOES, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this pow- 
der, which is quite harmless to animal life. Imported and sold in 
Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; or Is. Packets free by post 
for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36; also in bottles, 
with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


The above preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the 
Proprietor, 


THOS. KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 





he ‘“ Vowel” Washing 
Machine is now unques- 
tionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to 
try it for a month or two, 
can do so free of expense, 
and every housewife or house- 
Zi keeper who will see that the 
Pa few very simple directions for 
a. its proper management are 
& attended to, is sure to appre- 
— ciate its great economy, and 
with personal practical autho- 
; rity cordially to recommend 
it. See new Catalogues free by post. BrapForD 
and Co., 63, Fleet Street, London. 








1s..1}d., 28, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemisis. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, . 
(THE GREAT REMEDY of tho day is Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORUDYNE: a few doses will cure all 


incipient cases. Caution.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that the public 
should obtain the genuine, which is now sold under the protection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the words * Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chiorodyne,” without which none is genuine, See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the “ Times,” July 16,1864 Sold in bottles, 





Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 
38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C, 








UBDUED AND RELIEVED BY ITS USE._ Sold 





>PYRETIC SALINE. 


And HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly Cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
‘ 3 The various diaeases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or 8 

§ E by all Chemists and the maker. In B, at 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. Rames, Agents, Dublin, Edinburgh, and York; and Glasgow Apothecaries’ Company. 


mall Pox, are quickly 
id 21s. each.— 


Patent glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 2s, 











mn never fails to resto 








SN 
Pere a.\\ [t canses the Hair to grow 

it re } I Thick and Strong. 
P77 4t stops the Hair from 
falling off ine 

















S$ A.ALLEWS 





This prepara Original Color and } Death, 
Tt cures & prevents Baldness, 


It isa perfect Hair Restorer 
end * nd Dressing com- 














Faded rr; 
air 4 
Mf; G35: ¥ 
My WEIR'S 50s. "HAND SEWING 
(rr. eAr3 MACHINE. A Marvel of Me- 


chanical Ingenuity and Cheapness. 
Buy no machine before sending for 
prospectus, patterns, and testimo- 
nials of this much-admiredand only 
hand machine that has stood the 
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8a] Sold by m tor bottles. test . SIMPLE. SILENT, 
es Ofica: 26 Held & Forfomere, tnt aie WwW. Cc. RAPI y and performs wie aceu 

: rac i 
8, High Holborn, eich onal materia om 


Baby’s Robe to the coarsest fabric. 
'y ma 


Patterns, &c., post free. 
Agents wanted. Nots Appress. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


ONLY PRIZE MEDALS, 





| THEIR GENUINE ano DOUBLE SUPERFINE ARE THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE, | 


TO THE QUEEN. 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 





PARIS, 1867. 


Aiylie WMI, —Zonilene 


% 











HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR INFANTS AND 
INVALIDS. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


“SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.”— 
LANCET. 





BILLIARDS, DINING, or LIBRARY TABLES 
(VAILE’S PATENT). 


NO MACHINERY. 
NOTHING TO REMOVE. 
“T331 SAVMTY 


COOPER & HOLT, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPURT 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
48, 49, and 50, BUNILILL ROW, LONDON, EQ... 
Five minutes’ walk from Moorgate and road Street Railway Stations. 




















j LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Pronounced Be careful 


by Connoisseurs to ask for 


i THE ONLY [@9S]‘LEA & PERRINS”’: 
“GOOD SAUCE,’ } : 


#,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stopper. . Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


LEA & PERRINS, 


WORCESTER. 





























|TABLE DELICACIES, | 
Of the Highest Quality, 
Manufactured by 


ROSSESBLACKWELL 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. Zt 


: PROPRIETORS OF 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
: AND CURRY PASTE. 


Sold retail in all parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory; soi 


tem SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
3 PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1907, / Fa 
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